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Cosy cinema 

First impressions in the movies are lasting 
impressions. The audience assumes that the 
opening title sequence will establish the style, 
tone and subject matter of the film to follow. 
Similarly, anyone looking at the cover of 
Parliament’s recently published National Heritage 
Committee report on The British Film Industry 
might infer a great deal, not about the welcome 
recommendations made to the Heritage Minister 
Stephen Dorrell to boost British film production, 
but about the kind of film industry being proposed. 

Take the choice of photographs on the report’s 
cover: Kenneth More in a tweed jacket, Hugh Grant 
in his Four Weddings gear, the Chariots of Fire 
competitors in flannels and long shorts, an 
impeccably tailored Dennis Price and Alec Guinness 
from Kind Hearts and Coronets. These we have loved, it 
seems to say: let’s have more of the same, a film 
industry dressed by Hackett and The National Trust. 
Clearly the committee wish to emphasise the 
heritage aspect of British film to their fellow MPs, 
who perhaps rarely go to the cinema. But the 
document’s preface also confirms the cosy 
parochialism of these stills, harking back 
approvingly to 40 years ago, when “British film- 
making teams produced a steady stream of movies, 
many of them successful, some of them with an 
often quirky identity.” 

Much of the report reads as if modest and 
sensible proposals were being put forward by 
comedian Harry Enfield’s character Mr. 
Cholmondley-Warner to improve the traffic flow in 
a small market town of the 50s. The proposals 
themselves are vital to any realistic attempt to 
revive a feature film industry in the UK: immediate 
tax write-offs for British production expenditure, 
the curtailment of withholding tax, backing for The 
British Film Commission, a job-placement scheme, 
and a change in the funding formula for Channel 4 
which would allow the channel to double its film 


production expenditure. Yet the document is 
dispiriting, as much for what it excludes as for the 
pictures it foregrounds. 

Little or no account is taken, for example, of the 
way the film industry operates globally, of how 
Britain and British film are part of a global 
economy. There is no sense of a world in which it is 
possible for a Ridley Scott to learn film-making in 
Britain, then to go and help to reinvent American 
cinema in Hollywood, before returning to buy up 
Shepperton and perhaps help reinvigorate British 
production. There’s no understanding that Channel 
4, Zenith, Working Title and other British 
production companies might want to be involved in 
films originating from elsewhere in the world. 
Committee chairman Gerald Kaufman’s vision of an 
“integrated structure” similar to that which existed 
here in the 50s sounds as insular, unimaginative 
and little-Englander as the photos seem to suggest. 

The committee stops short of pressurising certain 
British distributors - notably Rank - to invest more 
of their profits in production. “Their investment 
record in British film is lamentable for a company 
which is the biggest, the largest single and only 
integrated equivalent of a Hollywood studio,” says 
Channel 4 head Michael Grade in the report, but to 
no avail. In fact the distributors as a whole have 
escaped any obligation to encourage British film, 
and here is the flaw in Kaufman’s model. What use 
is his modest “integrated structure”, producing a 
“steady stream” of sensibly budgeted, “often quirky” 
films, if the distributors won’t play them at more 
than a few select screens? Until British film-makers 
gain the right to compete on equal terms in Britain 
with American product, by having access to a 
system of film distribution (as do the American 
majors), there can be no succesful British film 
industry. However charming it looks and no matter 
how up to date its facilities, Kaufman’s small 
market town will not thrive if it can be by-passed. 



’Jerry, I just had breakfast with Nila Grosapoint of Dotted Lines Productions to talk over us buying them. I had a generous helping of waff¬ 
les with maple syrup and a lot of coffee. Nils drank purified water and ate 3 grapes. Yes, you're idaan right I'm haring second thoughts.' 
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Walt Disney’s turmoil... After Isabelle Adjani... Roger Corman’s return, again. 


The business 


• Glaswegian readers will be familiar 
with the term “Disney”, meaning 
something that is broken (because 
it “disnae work”). Readers who have 
emigrated from Clydeside to Burbank, 
however, are beginning to wonder 
whether the term may be more 
prophetic than humorous. 

Burbank’s most famous business, 

The Walt Disney Company, is clearly 
far from broken. But there are signs of 
turmoil in the Magic Kingdom. The 
last time this happened was in the 
early 80s, when Uncle Walt’s succes¬ 
sors were clinging grimly on to power 
while all around were turning into 
megacorporations. That never quite 
happened to Disney. Instead, the fam¬ 
ily was pushed aside and, under the 
ruthless guidance of two former Para¬ 
mount executives, Michael Eisner and 
Jeffrey Katzenberg (who both joined 
in 1984) the company became 
a diversified corporation. 

Film production accounts for only 
around 35 per cent of Disney corporate 
revenues, but it’s the effective motor 
for all the other businesses. So, theme 
parks and merchandising notwith¬ 
standing, one pillar of the Eisner- 
Katzenberg plan was to rejuvenate Dis¬ 
ney’s by-then stagnant animation 
output. This produced a string of hits, 
starting with The Little Mermaid and 
continuing on through Beauty and the 
Beast, Aladdin and The Lion King. Each 
one outdid the last, and The Lion King 
outpaced even Forrest Gump, to become 
last year’s most successful film. 

At the same time, the new manage¬ 
ment expanded into more adult- 
oriented production through the 
Touchstone Pictures division, less sac¬ 
charine family entertainment under 
the Hollywood Pictures banner, and 
even art-house movies,, following the 
1993 acquisition of Miramax. 

The poor performance of EuroDisney 
(already recorded on these pages) has 
been causing some discomfort at 500 
South Buena Vista Street, Burbank, for 
the past couple of years. But it has 
proved less painful than might have 
been suspected, since a large chunk of 
the Paris operation’s deficit consisted 
of licensing money due to the parent 
organisation, meaning that EuroDis- 
ney’s main creditor was Disney itself. 

No, the real shock has been the 
arrival of a phenomenon achingly 
familiar elsewhere but unknown at 
Disney for a decade: corporate instabil¬ 
ity. First, company president Frank 
Wells was killed in a helicopter crash 
on 3 April, 1994. Then Eisner under¬ 
went by-pass surgery. Finally, Katzen¬ 
berg suddenly quit his post as chair¬ 
man of Walt Disney Studios last 
August. Within six weeks, he had 
teamed up with Steven Spielberg and 
David Geffen in what is now called 
Dreamworks. Katzenberg had report¬ 
edly been bickering with Eisner ever 
since Wells’ death (Wells wasn’t 



Flay it again Becker: Gerald Depardieu and Vanessa Paradis in Elisa', above; Isabelle Adjani, top 


replaced: Eisnerjust took over his 
duties). If they had been fighting, Eis¬ 
ner must have won. He usually does. 

The subsequent reorganisation 
brought in producer/director Joe Roth 
as head of production, thus giving Dis¬ 
ney a high-profile production boss who 
would be unlikely to play the same cor¬ 
porate powergames with Eisner that 
Katzenberg reportedly had. It also 
involved the promotion of veteran TV 
executive Richard Frank to the new 
post of chairman of Walt Disney Televi¬ 
sion and Telecommunications. 

Frank was supposed to steer Disney 
out onto the information superhigh¬ 
way. The Disney press department’s 
‘unattributable comments’ section 
went into overdrive, suggesting to 
reporters that Frank was a company 
man, unlike Katzenberg who “only got 
involved in the glamour stuff’. “We 
don’t need him, but we do need guys 
like Frank,” was the subtext. 

Imagine then the consternation 
when, on 10 March this year, Frank 
resigned. Never mind the Hollywood 
gossip: Frank’s departure prompted 
the first significant fall in Disney stock 
for some time (it dropped three per 
cent). That is the kind of thing that 
upsets Eisner, who has stock options 
the way you and I have phone bills. 

But apparently it was all part of a 
grander scheme. “The corporate side is 
consolidating power at the expense of 
the studio side,” one of those fabled 
‘insiders’ told Daily Variety. 

This, of course, has become a famil¬ 
iar cry in Hollywood, Tinseltown being 
a place where everyone likes to believe 
they’re part of an industry, but where 
no one wants to behave like a business¬ 
man. But with film-making now lan¬ 
guishing at the bottom of the enter¬ 
tainment heap in terms of average 
return on investment - way behind TV, 
video and even cable - and with the 
Japanese buyers of'studios running up 
huge losses, a business-like approach 
to the entertainment business is 
becoming all but mandatory. 


It won’t be the first time this has 
happened. 1928, 1934,1946 and 1953 
all saw much the same desperate 
attempt by Hollywood to persuade the 
investment community that it was 
quite grown up really. The fact that 
Disney - which had previously man¬ 
aged to prosper without being overtly 
run by accountants - has joined the 
club suggests that 1995 will be another 
such year. It never lasts, however, 
because the movies are essentially a 
risk business. And inspired risk-taking 

- whether it results in a Forrest Gump or 
a Waterworld, an Ishtar or a MrsDoubtfire 

- always wins out in the end. 
Meanwhile, however, be prepared 

for some numbingly cautious movies. 

T here are, they always say, two very sexy 
things about the film business: the money 
and the stars. Since the preceding item was all 
aboutmoney.this one is about stars - 
and sexy ones at that 
12 years ago, in 1983, Jean Becker - 
son of pre-New Waver Jacques Becker 
(‘Touchez pas au grisbi’, ‘Le Trou’) - 
took a middle-of-the-road French 
detective novel by Sebastian 
Japrisot called ‘L’Ete meur 
trier’(’One Deadly Sum¬ 
mer’) and turned it into an 
unforgettable showcase 
for Isabelle Adjani, done 
up in the kind of clothing 
that Laura Dern wore in 
‘Wild At Heart’, only 
tighter. Adjani, then 28, 
played a sexy teenager 
who reduced a French 
village to jelly (and, in 
severalcases.dust). 

After a decade away 
from directing, Becker 
has given new credence 
to the auteur principle by 
returningwith‘Elisa’,a 
very similar story in which 
sultry French pop star Vanessa Par¬ 
adis (age unknown, but certainly not 
17) plays a voluptuous teenager who 
reduces all around her, including 
Gerard Depardieu, to jelly. 


It’s only Paradis’ second film (the first was 
‘Noce blanche’ in 1989) and, at time of writing, 
it had already been seen by two and a half mil¬ 
lion French moviegoers. Oops, I almost said 
two and a half million Frenchmen. 

• Nearly 10 years ago, Mr Busy was 
introduced to a cheerful young man 
called Jukka Makela, who had just set 
up a new company called Finnkino. 

Over the next five years and against all 
odds, I watched Makela - a member of 
a long-established family of Finnish 
cinema owners - turn Finnkino into a 
cinema empire, in a country with a 
population of five million. 

Finland is a strange market, showing 
little domestic interest in its (to an out¬ 
side observer) most famous sons, the 
Kaurismaki brothers. Instead, it has 
consistently rewarded local comedian 
Vesa-Matti Loiri, who stars as the 
gormless Uuno Turhapura (which 
apparently translates as ‘Numbskull 
Emptybrook’). 

While Sweden’s cinema business . 
edged into crisis and Norway’s stag¬ 
nated once the North Sea gas money 
ran out, Finland’s appeared to flourish 
and, with it, Finnkino. 

Loiri’s fifteenth outing - Numbskull 
Emptybrook, Mr President of the Republic of 
Finland - was ty far the most popular 
Finnish film of 1992, while 1993 saw 
another local lad - Finnish-born direc¬ 
tor Renny Harlin - triumph there with 
Qiffhanger, making Finland one of the 
few snowbound countries to appreci¬ 
ate Sylvester Stallone’s sub-zero skills. 

Distributing fi lms from Buena Vista, 
Columbia TriStar and Fox plus most of 
the big independents and owning a 
major cinema chain, Finnkino was 
Finnish cinema. It was also among 
the first Western film companies to g 

operate in the Soviet Union, running 2 



I’m in charge: 
Michael Eisner, with 
one of his corporate 
Disney chums 
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a handf ul of movie theatres under 
license in the Leningrad area when 
perestroika was still young. With the 
break-up of the Union, the company 
moved into Estonia and Latvia in 
a big way. 

But local audiences began to decline 
at the turn of the decade, and things 
started to go badly wrong for Finnkino 
last year. By October, it was in receiver¬ 
ship, with reported debts of FIM 50 
million ($6.5 million), which means 
that, if everyone in Finland had given 
it a quid, Finnkino would still have 
been broke. 

Come January, the company was 
bought by Finland’s leading 
newsagent, Rautakirja, which also 
owns the country’s main video distrib¬ 
utor, Europa Vision. As of 2 January, 
the energetic Jukka Makela was Mr 
Finnkino no more. 

W ith France going bananas over the 
centenary of cinema, it’s good to see 
that one-time-rebel-turned-cantankerous- 
institution Jean-Luc Godard has lost none of 
his ability to be bloody-minded about things. 

The only two semi-official celebrations 
of the centenary to have been unveiled so far 
- Agnes Varda’s ‘Les Cent Et Une Nuits’ (’A Hun¬ 
dred and One Nights’) and Edgar Reitz’s ‘Die 


Nacht der Regisseure’ (‘The Night of the Film- 
Makers’) - were less than rapturously 
received in Berlin. But at least they were made 
in time for the event they were celebrating. 

Godard’s Ffr26 (£3.25) million history 
of the seventh art - entitled, for some 
reason, ‘For Ever Mozart’ - doesn’t start 
shooting in southern France until August. 

“It will be about the making of a film,’’ says 
the director, “which will be described in 
certain sequences like the making of a child. 
The aim is not to make a film within a film, like 
‘La Nuit americaine’ or even ‘Le Mepris’, but to 
describe the movements of the film-maker in 
action.’’ A bit like ‘Sympathy for the Devil’ or 
‘Toutva bien’, in fact? 

Still, the director has lost none of his way 
with ideological aphorisms (“Ce n est pas une 
image juste, c’est juste une image,” from 
‘Tout va bien’, was always my favourite). 

“It’s not the centenary of cinema that is 
being celebrated,” says Mr G (still employing 
his old friend the set-em-up/knock-em-down 
sentence structure to excoriate the present 
beanfeast), “It is the centenary of the first 
time anyone paid to get in.” 

• Here are two names, one of which 
you will probably know, the other of 
which you probably won’t: Roger 
Corman and Alain Siritzky. 

Corman, one-time King of the Z fea¬ 


tures (films so cheap they didn’t even 
qualify as Bs) is as active as ever as 
a producer, churning out low-budget 
movies that go straight to video. He is 
now busy using Irish tax breaks to set 
up in Connemara. 

Siritzky, who is based in France, 
has been just as successful in his way, 
focusing on erotic movies. He 
produced some of the Emmanuelle 


flicks, plus another seven based on the 
life and hard times of the Marquis 
de Sade’s much-undone heroine, 
Justine. Now the pair have linked up, 
drawing on money from Germany 
(Leo Kirch’s Beta Taurus) and Japan 
(Toho-Kushinsha) to make a slate 
of films using Corman’s methods 
and Siritzky’s subject matter. 

Bet you can’t wait. 


BUDAPEST NDTES 


Lessons in economy 


Several years after the revolution, the 
cinemas of the former socialist Eastern 
Europe are still reeling from the 
changeover from state subsidy to 
market economy. In the late 1990s, 
recovery - even survival - seems only 
a remote possibility in a time of 
Hollywood hegemony and universal 
economic crisis. 

If there is hope, it is, predictably, in 
Hungary. Even before the fi rst free 
elections in the late 80s, the 
Hungarian film industry was reformed 
so as to anticipate new conditions and 
to give the studios more production 
freedom. A film fund amounting to 
some $8 million a year (not huge; but 
production costs are markedly lower 
than in Western Europe) is 
administered by a Kuratorium, formed 
mostly of people from outside the film 
industry. Competition between the 
studios (and within them between 
film-makers) has become bitter as 
inflation swells and the fund is cut 
back. Recrimination and accusations 
of favouritism and prejudice in the 
allocation of budgets are rife. 

For all that, the Hungarian cinema 
managed this year to present a united 
front for its 26th annual film week. 

20 features were shown, as well as 
40 out of a total production of 160 
documentaries. Even though many of 
these so-called documentaries are only 


mini-budget video interviews, it was 
striking that others dealt frankly and 
even brutally with social problems like 
urban slums (IstvanTenyi’s Diaiy of a 
Concrete Jungle), drugs (Bela Doszpod’s 
One Day I Decided: Life instead of Drugs), 
infanticide (Peter Gabor and Agota 
Varga’s Child Murders) and poverty 
(Ferenc Moldovanyi’s If We Eat a 
Beaver..., Andras Salamon’s Child 
Beggars, Laszlo Bartus’ Hopelessness). 
Social documentary is a genre new 
to Hungary since the old socialist 
societies did not recognise any social 
ills to document. The grand old man 
of Hungarian cinema, Mildosjancso, 
at 74 apparently unable to find 
financing for his feature projects, has 
continued a series of lyrical 
documentaries on vanishing Jewish 
tradition, with Message of Stones. 

Of the formal industry productions, 
the best has Judit Elek’s Awakening, a 
delicate and perceptive portrait of a 
young girl growing up in the Stalinist 
era, solacing her loneliness with the 
imagined companionship of her dead 
mother. Otherwise - a quite new 
characteristic of Hungarian cinema - 
the most interesting feature 
production is to be found in the shoe¬ 
string, independent sector. Easily the 
most talented and original film on 
show in Budapest was 34-year-old 
Joszef Pacskovszky’s The Wondrous 


Voyage ofEsti Komel. Based on two very 
short stories by the writer Dezso 
Kosztolanyi (1885-1936), the elegantly 
structured script intertwines two train 
journeys, taken by the same character, 
as a virginal teenager and as a 
successful, disillusioned author of 48 
travelling to Germany in 1933. 

Decorative opulence belies the film’s 
extreme poverty (production was 
several times interrupted). But penury 
has only stimulated Pacskovszky and 
his cinematographer Francisco Gozon 
to beautiful invention. Without 
enough lamps to light the train 
corridor they have devised striking 
expressionist effects. Unable to afford 
exteriors to their train, they have 
devised an enchanting conceit, 
making the view from the train 



window a cinema screen, with all the 
convenience of close-ups. Faultlessly 
cast and acted, this looks a model for 
European cinema - making a virtue of 
necessity; exploiting a very national 
theme, setting and subject with 
imagination and universal appeal. 

Mao the Real Man, again made for a 
derisory budget and shot on video, is 
an inspired comic idea, scripted by an 
exceptional young comedy writer, 
Andras Szeker, and directed with the 
required poker-face integrity by 
Szilveszter Siklosi. A cod documentary, 
it tells how Mao actually died on the 
Long March, and was secretly replaced 
by his renegade lookalike brother who 
had emigrated to the US in 1906, to 
become boss of the Chicago meat 
market mafia. It becomes more and 
more preposterous, eventually 
involving the Kennedy assassination; 
and a final title invites the audience to 
examine their own gullibility. 

Video economies also made possible 
Gyorgy Szomjas’s arresting Kisses and 
Scratches, the record of a lesbian affair 
between a married mother and her 
baby-sitter, mixing documentary 
and the real-life experience of the non- 
professional actors with Godardian 
stylisation. In the work of these 
Budapest independents, at least, there 
is a promise of screen life after 
socialism. David Robinson 
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With ‘Exotica’, his- 
new erotic and 
psychological 
thriller. Atom 
Egoyan continues 
his quest for a 
Cinema of 
Disappointment. 
He talks with 
Jonathan Romney 












left: Christina performing 
at the club, where 
men go who wish to 
invest sexually in the 
mystique of innocence, 
above and top 


Paying the price of 
admission: Elias Koteas 
as Eric. MC at the club, 
where Christina 
(Mia Kirshner) dances 
in Atom Egoyan s Exotica’. 


• Atom Egoyan makes bitterly disappoint¬ 
ing films. They begin by stirring our 
curiosity - our desire to play detective or ana¬ 
lyst, or simply our prurient longing for a 
glimpse of the louche, the exotic. And when 
finally they deliver what we’re looking for, they 
invariably frustrate us - all we discover is that 
revelation can never be satisfactory. We learn 
that there are always more layers to the onion, 
or that it was never really an onion in the first 
place. As Egoyan’s new film Exotica makes 
explicit, this director’s work resembles the con¬ 
summate art of male frustration that is 
striptease - we await the moment of laying bare 
only to have it dawn on us that the body is the 
one thing we don’t want to see (just yet). His 
films are structured to exemplify a full-blown 
erotics of cinema, with all the attendant play of 
sadism and masochism. In that sense, his is the 
most prof oundly anti-erotic cinema imaginable. 

Egoyan’s first featur e Next of Kin (1984) began 
with the image of an unidentified bag going 
round on an airport carousel. It immediately 
poses the key questions that underlie his films. 
Whose baggage is this? Where’s it from? What 
do we find if we unpack it? Exotica revisits this 
image. Its first words, spoken by one customs 
official to his junior as they scan a suspected 
smuggler, are: “You have to ask yourself - what 
brought the person to this point? You have to 
convince yourself that this person has some¬ 
thing hidden that you have to find.” This is a 
pitch to our curiosity, too, and it’s not that dif¬ 
ferent from the come-on spiel that strip-club 
MC Eric (Elias Koteas) gives his customers as he 
invites them to pay $5 to have a stripper “reveal 
the mysteries of her world.” 

But if we pay the price of admission, what 
guarantees satisfaction? At one point in the 
film, a younger Eric says he feels he wasn’t ever 
meant to be satisfied. The woman he’s talking 
to replies, “Maybe you want it to slip away - the 
thing you think you’re about to have.” And con¬ 
sequently the film itself - a baroque construc¬ 
tion of ellipses, flashbacks and repetitions - is 
angled to provide us with the constant anxi¬ 
ety/satisfaction of deferral. 

His most complex essay in the Cinema of Dis¬ 
appointment, Egoyan’s Exotica is built around 
the metaphors of striptease as psychological 
unmasking, narrative unpacking, commerce 
and contract. Layer after layer of meaning is 
revealed, although we’re never quite sure 
whose “mysteries” we expect to discover (the 
film makes it remarkably difficult to identify a 
‘central’ character). In the first 20 minutes, the 
threads come at us thick and fast. Thomas (Don 
McKellar), a nervous young pet shop owner who 
is smuggling goods, makes it through customs 
and shares a cab with a man who offers him bal¬ 
let tickets instead of his share of the ride; 
Thomas will later use the tickets, at the ballet to 
procure himself a series of male sexual part¬ 
ners. He is meanwhile being audited by Francis 
(Bruce Greenwood), a tax official and a regular 
customer of the strip club Exotica, who is 
obsessed by Christina (Mia Kirshner), who per¬ 
forms, dressed as a schoolgirl. Exotica is 
presided over by proprietor Zoe (Arsinee Khan- 
jian), who has made a contract with Eric to 
make her pregnant. Eric, also obsessed with 


Christina, presides over the club, spurring his 
customers to buy across-the-table intimacies 
with the dancers. The circle of avoidance and 
negotiation is complete when Francis, banned 
from his club, does a deal with Thomas - an out¬ 
sider sexually, but also the outsider in terms of 
the narrative - and brings him into the world of 
Exotica as his substitute. 

It’s only at the end, in a downbeat and 
extremely simple flashback scene, that Egoyan 
gives us some sort of ‘explanation’ of what’s on 
these people’s minds, of what’s making their 
lives unworkable. But it’s no sort of conclusion 
- it only makes us want to go back to the begin¬ 
ning and start again. It’s a structure Egoyan has 
used before - notably in The Adjuster (1991), 
whose final moment similarly explains nothing 
but rather, so to speak, incinerates what’s gone 
before. (Egoyan films tend to come together or 
fall apart with real or figurative conflagrations). 

In his Director’s Statement, Egoyan accepts 
that Exotica is structured like a striptease; but 
points out that this was only his analysis after 
the event. “The film wasn’t meant to support a 
theory,” he says, “it wasn’t constructed that 
way. I do find it fascinating how the ending is 
very cathartic for some people, and other peo¬ 
ple fi nd it wasn’t what they expected or needed 
at that point. I liked the ending. All these rela¬ 
tionships, where people’s emotions are so care¬ 
fully guarded and so tenuously exchanged... 
suddenly you can see that for all the pretence, 
everything is rooted in this very real relation¬ 
ship between Christina and Francis.” 

The most fi lm’s controversial element is the 
way it plays with the suggestion of paedophilia, 
with Christina doing her act dressed in a school¬ 
girl’s tartan skirt, white shirt and tie. Eric 
repeatedly teases his customers with the riddle, 
“What gives a schoolgirl her special inno¬ 
cence?” This disguises another question: what 
makes him, or Francis or us, want to invest in 
the mystique of innocence, and how does it 
become sexualised? 

What Egoyan’s also offering us is a tease 
which places the film in a particular art-movie 
niche: the erotic psychological thriller, one that 
French directors have been exploiting since 
time immemorial. Of course, there’s a perilous 
borderline between alluding to exploitation, 
and exploitation period. 

“There are two answers - one is what the fi lm 
itself represents, the other is how it’s marketed. 
I’ve been very demanding that the image of 
Christina dressed as a schoolgirl won’t be used 
on any of the posters, because it’s an image that 
only makes sense in the context of the fi lm. It 
was an image I was very protective of, not in the 
sense of creating a mystification round it, but I 
was aware of how it could be abused. 

“The film does play with that tension, there’s 
no question about it. There is that use of titilla- 
tion, sexual manipulation. Because when you 
get down to it, I don’t think it’s an erotic film at 
all. You begin by assuming the relationship 
between Francis and Christina is perverse, that 
he has a paedophilic attraction to her. When 
you realise what is actually going on, it’s 
platonic in the truest sense. He’s projecting 
onto her something that’s extremely pure. 
Though that has its consequences as well. ► 
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◄ The environment [of the club] is sexual, so 
that can’t help but imbue what he’s seeing in 
her with a sexual content. And that tortures 
him, as he’s trying to work out some sort of 
therapeutic relationship with her. He’s trying 
to heal some sense of grief - which becomes 
infused with guilt, because of where he’s cho¬ 
sen to conduct this therapy.” 

All Egoyan’s films could be said to explore 
therapy in one way or another, with his charac¬ 
ters elaborating byzantine rituals of repetition, 
and constantly displacing their obsessions onto 
other characters who may or may not fit them. 
In Next of Kin (1984), an isolated young man 
invents an alternative family for himself; in 
Speaking Parts (1989), a woman tries to ‘cast’ an 
actor as her dead brother; the hero of The 
Adjuster obsessively becomes involved with his 
clients, while his own household is invaded by a 
couple who live out their own fantasies as 
meticulously staged performance art. Therapy 
in Egoyan’s films always goes too far, and is 
invariably compromised by the vehicles people 
choose for it, usually TV or video technology. 

“There’s a group of analysts in Toronto who 
have looked at all my films. They’ve told me 
that from their point of view, all my films deal 
with a process called ‘faulty mourning’ - when 
a patient builds a ritual of mourning which 
only accentuates and exaggerates the sense of 
loss which they think they’re dealing with. 

“In all the films there seems to be someone 
who’s in the process of grieving another per¬ 
son’s loss. But in the process, they’re somehow 
underlining and distorting what it is that 
they’ve lost in the first place. In all of them, peo¬ 
ple extend this sense of loss through the rela¬ 
tionship with an image, and because 
technology has the ability to preserve a 
moment, that moment can become fetishised 
and live way beyond its anticipated life. 

“In Exotica, I’ve taken away the insistence on 
technology - apart from one video moment - 
but it’s replaced by the transposition of some¬ 
one into an icon. Christina’s uniform becomes 
what video technology was in the other films.” 

Because the ubiquitous video eye for once 
recedes into the background, Exotica is harder 
than its predecessors simply to pigeonhole as 
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an ‘Egoyan film’ - his preoccupations and 
tropes have been so consistent that he’s practi¬ 
cally created his own genre. It may not, ulti¬ 
mately, be as tight-knit a film as The Adjuster, in 
which the hermetic anxiety genuinely admits 
of no relief. It could be argued that Exotica has 
too many thematic and narrative strands for its 
own good - although it’s that very sense of 
unresolved over-abundance that makes it so 
suggestive and hard to exhaust. The one notion 
of exoticism that seems insufficiently assimi¬ 
lated into the film’s argument is that which 
attaches to race; and that’s partlybecause it cen¬ 
tres on characters who are less central, or even 
absent. Francis’ wife and daughter are black; 
another white character, Harold, lives with his 
daughter in a black neighbourhood almost par- 
odically dangerous. There’s a clear mirror 
image of Francis here; what’s not so clear is how 
it dovetails with the rest - a problem Egoyan 
admits he hasn’t entirely resolved. 

“There are two ideas being explored in the 
film - that which is outside your cultural expe¬ 
rience, and that which is outside your own way 
of perceiving your memory. At what point do 
our own experiences and feelings become 
exotic to us? At what point do we transpose peo¬ 
ple we’re attracted to onto the level of 
metaphor? If I deal with that theme, I have to 
suggest it through what the viewer is also pro¬ 
jecting. So you have Harold in a clearly black 
atmosphere wearing a Bob Marley T-shirt - he’s 
someone who feels more comfortable in that 
cultural context but there is something askew 
about it. He’s made a parody of himself. 

“I want the film to provoke controversy, but 
what I find far more controversial than the 
image of a schoolgirl is the use of colour in the 
film - the fact that Francis’ wife is black, that 
Harold lives in a black environment, that 
Thomas purchases men of colour. I wanted 
these images to be outrageous, to really provoke 
a level of anger - but somehow that doesn’t 
seem to be as integral to the viewing experience 
as I thought they would be.” 

Ethnic identity has been a constant enigma 
in Egoyan’s films - the jigsaw piece that always 
refuses to fit. Many of his films draw on 
Egoyan’s situation as a film-maker on one hand 


committed to a post-modern notion of identity 
constructed through technology, and on the 
other involved with his own Armenian origins, 
with all the connotations they carry of a ‘pure’, 
‘natural’ identity and unmediated history. It’s a 
situation he analysed in uncomfortably per¬ 
sonal terms in his 1993 film Calendar, made for 
German TV. Egoyan himself appears as a pho¬ 
tographer obsessed with the wife who left him 
on a visit to Armenia (played by his own wife, 
and regular star, Arsinee Khanjian). His hardest 
film to watch - both formally and for the dis¬ 
comfort it evokes - Calendar is still the fullest 
resume of Egoyan’s therapeutic mechanisms. 

“I’m a prisoner of the situation I’ve been talk¬ 
ing about - we do have an inexplicable desire to 
make a metaphor of our own neuroses. That’s 
what art is about - all the characters in my films 
are failed or unrecognised artists. Francis is 
directing his life. The Adjuster is a director. 
They are all involved in a process that I am 
myself am engaged in. I make a film like Calen¬ 
dar to come to terms with that process. You 
believe that by putting yourself in a context 
where there’s cultural fragmentation and disso¬ 
ciation, you will deal with your own sense of 
dislocation - you normalise your own worst 
fears. It becomes perverse when you set into 
motion the machinery which may define the 
level of destruction you find in the film itself.” 

Egoyan’s films are undoubtedly as perverse 
as they might conceivably be therapeutic. 
They’re scarcely a feel-good experience for the 
viewer; they don’t provide catharsis as easy 
relief. And as a film-maker, he is surely aware 
that by working through your own anxieties on 
screen, you’re less likely to quell them than you 
are to reaffirm their centrality. If you pick up 
Pandora’s box, that neat package spinning 
round on the baggage carousel, then sooner or 
later, you have to take it through Customs. 

Still, the intensely self-referential manner in 
which Egoyan works does offer some immedi¬ 
ate consolations. “The most important thing,” 
he says, “is to be open about the process, at 
every opportunity to demystify the process of 
making films - there’s nothing romantic about 
it at all. If my work only serves to illustrate the 
contradictions and perversities of making 
images of that, I’ll be happy.” 

Exotica ’ opens on 28 April and is reviewed on page 45 
of this issue 


Playing the wife: Arsinee Khanjian in ‘Calendar’ 









EVERYBODY KNOWS 


Is it OK to draw an analogy with Russ Meyer? ‘Exotica’ is 
not the film of a hardy independent director working for 
the first time with major studio back-up, but it does represent 
a breakthrough for Atom Egoyan in the way that ‘Beyond the 
Valley of the Dolls’ did for Meyer. Nothing qualitatively 
different from the earlier movies, but a broader canvas, a 
richer palette and a clearer rapprochement with a larger 
audience. The analogy, however, is ahistorical. Meyer was 
invited into 20th Century Fox in a doomed, last-ditch attempt to 
salvage an out-of-date production method, whereas the latest 
venture from Ego Film is perfectly positioned to cement 
Egoyan’s future as a name-brand auteur - the prerequisite, of 
course, for survival as an independent these days. 

‘Exotica’ does differ in one crucial respect from Egoyan’s 
previous films: the viewer is not expected to get hip to 
absurdist characters and situations. Its plot does turn out to 
hinge on an element of hysterical melodrama (the back-story 
involves a man losing his wife to his brother, who then manages 
to kill the woman and cripple himself in a car crash) and its 
principal setting, the Exotica nightclub, is an improbably up¬ 
market joint with fantastically elegantstrippers and the 
world’s most improbable MC patter. But everything here is 
rooted in recognisable social realities: there is nothing like the 
central conceit of ‘Next of Kin’, in which a jovially ‘ethnic’ 
Armenian family welcomes a stray WASP as its long-lost son 
without batting an eyelid, and no-one like the filthy rich but 
suicidal behavioural-artist couple in ‘The Adjuster’, whose 
‘erotic’ fantasies involve exhibitionism, football teams and 
schoolboys, not to mention other people’s houses. 

The corollary of this return to a kind of realism is that 
Egoyan’s penchant for teasing and baffling the viewer is kept 
in check. This time characters are introduced in vignettes 
which establish who they are, how they behave and what they 
do for a living. The cross-cutting between them takes a 
minimum of time to forge the necessary connections, and 
overlapping sound is used to keep the continuity clear. This is 
not to say that Egoyan has lost his provocative edge. The 
character Francis, for example, is introduced as a client at 
Exotica, monopolising the services of a lap-dancer named 
Christina whose shtick is to dress like a schoolgirl. Brown is 
next seen driving home a genuinely school-aged girl and paying 
her before she gets out of the car; there is calculatedly 
ambiguous dialogue about whether or not she enjoys what 
she does for him. 

We are invited, in other words, to jump to salacious 
conclusions for a few moments - but only until Egoyan finesses 
the tease by revealing the real mystery: why does Francis hire 
the schoolgirl to baby sit for him when all she actually does is 
practise her flute in his empty house? This mystery is later 
compounded (but at the same time, in terms of the film’s 
denouement.def used) when it’s revealed that the girl is 
actually his niece Tracey. The same processes of gradual 
deepening and clarification are applied to the film’s other 
enigmatic elements, notably the recurrent flashbacks to a 
group of people combing verdant hills for a missing person. 

The obvious similarities between ‘Exotica’ and ‘The Adjuster’, 
‘Speaking Parts’ and the rest confirm that Egoyan’s last film 
‘Calendar’ was something of a sidetrack for him, albeit one that 
he needed to take for personal as well as artistic reasons. 


‘Calendar’ was the film in which he finally dealt with what it 
means to Mm to be ethnically Armenian while feeling not at all 
culturally Armenian; it was also a low-budget, formalist 
experiment, financed by German television and destined for 
smallish audiences. ‘Exotica’ suggests that in future Egoyan 
will transpose his interests in racial and trans-cultural 
questions into more general terms, perhaps less immediately 
personal to him but clearly easier for multicultural audiences 
to engage with. Similarly, it suggests that the formal 
dislocations and ambiguities of the earlier movies can be 
reframed in much more audience-friendly terms without losing 
too much of their edge. In fact, it’s hard to think of any 
comparable film-maker who has managed this transition with 
so little compromise and so much impact. ‘Exotica’ finds the 
emotive in the philosophical and vice versa, and deserves every 
dollar of its success. 

Egoyan clearly needed to make this transition for the good of 
his future career, but it’s fascinating to notice that it has gone 
hand-in-glove with his attempts to force himself to deal with 
gay characters and themes. Egoyan isn’t gay, but something 
more than an aspiration to political correctness has been 
driving him to come to terms with gayness. ‘The Adjuster’ was 
first conceived as a variation on Pasolini’s ‘Teorema’, with the 
‘angel’ Noah Render offering sexual succour as well as 
emotional care to his clients, straight and gay; but the one 
surviving episode with the gay man is one of the most oblique in 
a film notable for leaving the viewer literally and figuratively in 
the dark for much of the time. And ‘Calendar’ was first drafted 
as a gay story: the original outline described a husband and 


wife team on assignment in Armenia and had the husband leave 
his wife for their driver. 

In ‘Exotica’, we see pet-shop owner/smuggler Thomas pick 
up three non-Caucasian men by offering them spare tickets for 
the ballet; he refuses the sexual follow-through with the first 
two, but takes home the third, who turns out to be a customs 
inspector - less than a dream date, since he first makes fun of 
Thomas’s hirsute torso and then makes off with two illegally 
imported hyacinth macaw eggs which Thomas was incubating 
at home. The point of this episode is to set up an elaborate 
parallel between Thomas and the tax inspector Francis, who 
will eventually blackmail him into working as his surrogate in a 
revenge scheme: Thomas loses his eggs just as Francis lost his 
daughter. (The parallel is underlined through visual motifs - 
two-way mirrors, parrots - and backed up by the cross-cutting 
between nights at the ballet and nights at Exotica.) The gay 
character, in short, is co-opted into the film’s fatalistic scheme 
of things and there is no sense of directorial self- 
congratulation in the credible and charming representation of 
Thomas’s one-night-stand. Coming after ‘The Adjuster’ and the 
rewritten ‘Calendar’, though, this represents definite progress. 

‘Exotica’ takes its overall tone from the wry Leonard Cohen 
song ‘Everybody Knows’, which Christina uses as the backing 
track for her act at the club. The lyrics are wonderfully 
apropos: “Everybody knows that the dice are loaded. Everybody 
rolls with their fingers crossed. Everybody knows the war is 
over. Everybody knows the good guys lost.’’ Egoyan’s dice are 
certainly loaded, but he has now figured out how to get his 
viewers to keep their fingers crossed. 
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Only in America: Tim Burton, one of the 
most bankable film-makers who ever lived, 
expends the credit of his success in sincere, black- 
and-white tribute to the obscure, tawdry vision of 
Edward D. Wood, Jnr (1924-78), the alcoholic, het¬ 
erosexual transvestite and sometime pornogra- 
pher known affectionately as “the world’s worst 
director”. As nothing in America can be truly said 
to exist outside the media’s glare, there is no such 
thing as negative publicity. (The value of celebrity 
is absolute, as Wood well knew.) To be the 
World’s Worst Film-maker is to personify a par¬ 
ticular high concept. 

Playing both ends against the middlebrow, 
Burton’s feature opened in the US, bearing the 
imprimaturs of both Walt Disney and the New 
York Film Festival. There’s no mistaking it for 
anything but an art film, yet it’s sweeter than Cin¬ 
derella (and nearly as sexless). The dank aroma of 
Salvation Army thrift stores that clings to the 
Wood oeuvre evaporates in the simulated sun¬ 
light of a Disney production with a hot young 
cast. Ed Wood as Johnny Depp, loved by the lus¬ 
cious Sarah Jessica Parker and Patricia Arquette 
and admired, if only platonically, by Bill Murray. 
Ed Wood, recovered failure, subject of a feel-good 
movie... for creeps! 

Wood flourished, if that is the word, during 
the mid-50s heyday of skid-row supernaturalism, 
the period of exploitation horror flicks and cold 
war science fiction, produced for downtown 
grind theatres and the presumably uncritical 
teenage audience of the drive-in trade. Wood’s 
peers include schlockmeisters William Castle 
and Roger Corman, although he had neither the 
former’s knack for exploitation nor the latter’s 


gift for low-budget film-making. A casual mise-en- 
scene of half Pressed sets and visible Klieg lights is 
Wood’s hallmark, and an unbridled pragmatism 
(three consecutive scenes shot in the same loca¬ 
tion) is his modus operandi. 

What characterises the laughably inept Plan 9 
from Outer Space (1958) - a movie constructed 
around a few shots of Bela Lugosi taken shortly 
before Lugosi’s death - and Wood’s other features 
is their non-existent pacing; their long, pointless 
exchanges between untalented performers; and 
their near-documentary atmosphere of genuine 
befuddlement. Wood’s action montages are so 
perfunctory as to be a slap in the face of public 
taste. His major innovation is a checkerboard 
effect of mismatched day and night scenes. Bride 
of the Monster (1954), also with Bela Lugosi, is less 
of an actual horror film than the idea of one. 

Wood established himself in a fringe Holly¬ 
wood beyond the imagining of Nathanael West. 
(It’s not surprising to learn that he ended up 
directing hardcore porn, and that his last opus 
was an 8mm “home study” segment of The Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Sex.) In addition to the burnt-out, piti¬ 
fully emaciated Lugosi, B-movie workhorse Lye 
Talbot, the talentless progeny of the money-men 
who bankrolled him and sundry veterans of 30s 
Westerns, Wood’s impoverished productions fea¬ 
ture such showbiz oddities as Criswell the televi¬ 
sion psychic, Tor Johnson the 400 pound Swedish 
wrestler, Vampira the beatnik ghoul girl, and a 
defective prop octopus that had been stolen from 
Republic studio. 

No more oddball than his side-show entour¬ 
age, Wood was a cross-dresser with a particular 
fetish for angora sweaters - the unconvincing 




magic, crackpot logic, and decomposing glamour 
of his films mirror his own. Glen or Glenda (1953), 
his first and most substantial feature, is a pas¬ 
sionate defence of transvestism - and thus free 
expression - cast in the mode of a half-heartedly 
“scientific” exploitation flick. Wood’s convoluted 
narrative is based on two case histories, which 
are recounted (with Foucaultian aptness) by a 
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What fascinates Tim Burton about Ed Wood, the World’s Worst Film-maker? And why is he 
paying homage in his new film to Wood’s strange and tawdry 50s vision? By J. Hoberman 



psychiatrist to a police officer. In the first, the tor¬ 
mented Glen, forever ogling the lingerie displays 
on Hollywood Boulevard and played by Wood 
himself, gets married and lives happily ever after 
with his wife’s wardrobe. In the second, inspired 
by the then-recent example of Christine Jor¬ 
gensen, a disgruntled G.I. goes all the way and 
gets an operation. 

With Glen or Glenda, the Wood style is already 
full-blown. Every significant moment - and there 
are many - is underscored by the same flash of 
stock-footage lightning. Everyone from a bearded 
lady to the cop on the beat sits around glomming 
the same dog-eared copy of a tabloid, headlined 
World Shocked By Sex Change. (The end of the film is 
announced when this well-thumbed paper lands 
in the garbage.) Formally, the entire movie is 
structured to suggest an anterior parody of Alain 
Resnais’ Mon oncle d’Amerique, with Lugosi instead 
of Professor Henri Laborit. Like Laborit, the star 
never interacts with other characters. Cloistered 
in his laboratory (littered with test tubes, human 
skulls, a crystal ball), he kibbitzes the action in 
cutaway: “Bevare! Bevare! The story must be told!” 

As bad film-makers go, Wood is less provoca¬ 
tive and mindboggling than the Black Pioneer, 
Oscar Micheaux, or than the Great Negation, 
Andy Warhol. Still, at his best (which is to say, at 
his worst), Wood’s mysterious illogic deforms the 
simplest narrative cliches so absolutely that 
you’re forced to consider them anew. As the big 
lie of chronology is confounded by Wood’s imper¬ 
fect continuity, so the nature of screen acting is 
foregrounded by cloddish bits of business, the 
notion of originality undermined by the interpo¬ 
lation of library footage. 

The rich realism induced by Wood’s failure to 
convince is of incomparably greater aesthetic 
interest than the seamless naturalism of conven¬ 
tional narrative films - but this particular form 
of radical demystification is not the source of his 
current appeal. Opening to overwhelmingly posi¬ 
tive reviews (a “very good film about a very bad 


film-maker”, said The New York Times), Burton’s Ed 
Wood is only the most visible instance of the Ed 
Wood revival that began with Harry and Michael 
Medved’s 1980 wise-guy paean to bad movies. The 
Golden Turkey Awards. 

The excavation of the Wood oeuvre continued 
throughout the 1980s. (Michael Medved, mean¬ 
while, opportunistically parlayed the adolescent 
facetiousness of The Golden Turkeys into a career 
as a television movie-reviewer and, in his 1992 
tract Hollywood vs. America, a rightwing proponent 
of so-called family values.) There was even money 
to be made. The distributor who obtained posthu¬ 
mous rights to Wood’s official chef d’oeuvre, Plan 
9 from Outer Space, proved his business acumen by 
making a small fortune with a decade of Bad 
Movie festivals. 

Variety, which ignored Wood’s movies when 
they first appeared, now has advertisements for 
“The Ed Wood collection” and, according to Pre¬ 
miere, there’s a campaign underway to get Wood 
a star on the pavement of Hollywood Boulevard. 
Rudolph Grey’s 1992 oral history Nightmare of 
Ecstasy: The Life and Art of Edward D. Wood Jr., has 
been followed by two made-for-video documen¬ 
taries, Look Back in Angora and The Haunted World of 
Ed Wood, and two as-yet unproduced biographical 
musical plays, The Worst! by Josh Alan Friedman, 
and Plan 9 from Yucca Street by the New York film 
reviewer known as The Phantom of the Movies. 

Despite (or perhaps, because of) the fact that 
its score is entirely uncredited library music, the 
original Plan 9 from Outer Space soundtrack has 
been released on CD. Plan 9 has also inspired a 
111-minute video documentary, Flying Saucers 
Over Hollywood: The Plan 9 Companion, John Woo- 
ley’s meticulous recreation of the movie as a 
graphic novel, and a touring musical. (The most 
daring of recent Wood homages is Trent Harris’ 
Plan 10 from Outer Space, an independent feature 
made in Salt Lake City which treats Mormon cos¬ 
mology as the stuff of 50s sci-fi.) 

Thanks to Burton, however, the Ed Wood story 


makes the leap from cult to religion. By celebrat¬ 
ing the career of so sodden a loser, Ed Wood may 
seem to be a travesty of the classic Hollywood 
biopic - a form which, disproportionately con¬ 
cerned with showbusiness personalities, peaked 
(numerically, if not aesthetically) during the 
same 50s that brought Plan 9 from Outer Space and 
now functions, in American popular culture, as 
an eternal theme park of national innocence. In 
fact, Ed Wood is as blatantly inspirational as any 
paean to Alexander Graham Bell or A1 Jolson - a 
success story preaching the importance of self¬ 
belief and the power of positive thinking, demon¬ 
strating by its very existence the payoff for doing 
one’s thing. 

There’s a moment in the film where an incred¬ 
ulous Hollywood producer, amazed by a private 
screening of Glen or Glenda, anachronistically pro¬ 
claims that this grotesque melodrama has got to 
be a “put-on.” That’s exactly what they said of Van 
Gogh, schmuck. We always knew he was great - 
didn’t we? 

Burton is a Wood fan. (Like Joe Dante, who cel¬ 
ebrated William Castle in his 1993 Matinee, he 
belongs to the Famous Monsters of Filmdom school 
of adolescent fetishes.) Written by Scott Alexan¬ 
der and Larry Karaszewski from Nightmare of 
Ecstasy, Ed Wood is nothing if not knowing. The 
movie opens with an extravagant pastiche of Plan 
9 from Outer Space- tombstone credits illuminated 
by lightning, a crescendo of thunder yielding to 
mad bongo drums - and thereafter, there’s 
scarcely an Ed Wood joke that isn’t made. “Gosh, 
where’s my pink sweater?” is his girlfriend’s first 
line. “Why, if I had the chance, I could make half 
a movie out of this stock footage,” the aspiring 
film-maker tells a friend. 

Just as Mystery Theater 3000, a regular feature on 
American cable television’s Comedy Central, 
inscribes an animated pair of wise-cracking 
humanoid spectators over the old drive-in movies 
presented, so Wood’s contemporary incarnation 
is rigorously overdetermined. Depp plays the ► 
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< director as a wide-eyed, wired enthusiast, 
suave but disjointed, lips accentuated by pencil¬ 
line moustache, teeth bared in a ventriloquist 
dummy’s idiot grin, every word illuminated by 
faith in his own dream. 

Depp aside, the movie’s typage is remarkable: 
Jeffrey Jones’s Criswell, Lisa Marie’s Vampira, 
George “The Animal” Steele’s Tor Johnson, Vin¬ 
cent D’Onofrio’s Orson Welles are all impres¬ 
sively hyperreal, and Martin Landau’s Lugosi is a 
good deal more. (“No one gives two fucks for 
Bela,” Lugosi says sadly upon meeting avid fan 
Eddie Wood.) Thanks to Landau’s performance, a 
mixture of wounded pride and agonised grati¬ 
tude, Ed Wood is as much footnote to the Lugosi 
canon as it is celebration of Wood’s. Condemned 
to self-parody, resurrected by the camera, Lugosi 
functions as the pure essence of negative star¬ 
dom - he’s a successful failure, Ed Wood’s Ed 
Wood. Landau’s Oscar proves it. 

While skirting the sleaze and pathos of its sub¬ 
ject’s life, Ed Wood is heavily dependent on 
Wood’s films. Burton in a sense naturalises the 
video doc Look Back in Angora, which used clips 
from the Wood oeuvre as the basis for a biogra¬ 
phy, while puzzling over the miracle of how 


these sacred texts came to be created. The most 
thematically apposite sequence has Ed and his 
cast submitting to mass baptism (true story!) to 
secure the Baptist Church of Beverly Hills’s back¬ 
ing f or Plan 9 from Outer Space. 

In the gospel according to Burton, Wood is so 
solicitous of his actors that he shoots every scene 
in one take; like Warhol, his mantra is “That was 
perfect.” Ed Wood, of course, is absolutely flawless 
- as fastidiously crafted as any previous Burton 
production. (Columbia reportedly put it in turn¬ 
around because Burton refused to trade “first 
look” for the right to shoot in black and white.) 
The painstaking replication of Wood’s haphaz¬ 
ard compositions suggests another Hollywood 
landmark, the Buena Park Palace of Living Art 
where the Mona Lisa or Whistler’s Mother are 
reproduced as garish wax dioramas and the 
Venus De Milo is improved upon: not only is she 
colorized, but her lost limbs are restored. Ed Wood 
is the Palace of Living Art in reverse. Art is not 
reproduced as kitsch; living kitsch is embalmed 
as art. 

No less than its subject, albeit in a different 
way, Ed Wood is deeply solipsistic. For however 
ostensibly mediated by film or television, the 



entire world is subsumed to the director’s vision: 
everything is stippled with noir lighting and 
awash in studio rain, a lavish version of a cheap 
horror movie. The most elaborate gag involves 
the mechanism of an amusement-park spook 
house; the most powerful moment has Lugosi 
reprise his tormented speech from Bride of the 
Monster (“Home? I have no home!”) on a Holly¬ 
wood street corner; the most inspirational 
sequence allows Ed to meet his idol Orson Welles 
in a cheap bar and thus draw strength to finish 
his “masterpiece”. Plan 9 from Outer Space. 

Opening as it does in a movie movie-grave- 
yard, Ed Wood evokes Hollywood as a mansion 
populated by unquiet ghosts, but it’s a Holly¬ 
wood haunted house just the same. Unlike Look 
Back in Angora, which includes footage document¬ 
ing Wood’s bloated descent into porn, Burton 
ends the story on a positive note. According to 
Nightmare of Ecstasy, Plan 9 never enjoyed a Los 
Angeles theatrical release; in Ed Wood, it is 
accorded a gala premiere at the packed Pantages 
Theater. Recognised in the movies as he never 
was in life, the genius of Plan 9 is feted by an ecsta¬ 
tically appreciative audience: us! 

The circuit of self-congratulation is complete. 
“This is the one they’ll remember me for!” Bur¬ 
ton’s prescient hero gushes at Plan 9’s imaginary 
premiere. If it seems inconceivable that Holly¬ 
wood directors D. W. Griffith, Josef von Sternberg 
or even Orson Welles (to name only three) would 
ever be so canonised, it may be that their very 
presence would reproach the audience. But then 
Ed Wood is really a form of alternative film his¬ 
tory. It’s the aesthetic equivalent of those con¬ 
temporary releases - Forrest Gump, Nell, I.Q., Dumb 
and Dumber, The Brady Bunch, the upcoming The Stu¬ 
pids - in which simple minds are synonymous 
with appealing innocence and virtue is a factor of 
low intelligence. 

Deliberately or not, Ed Wood served to decon¬ 
struct all manner of Hollywood pretence. Ed Wood 
builds it all back up, shiny and new. In the great 
American tradition, Ed Wood is born again, born 
to win. (The panic over The Bell Curve notwith¬ 
standing, dumbing down is democratic.) Let the 
lowest common denominator rule. Although the 
closing credits note that Tor Johnson achieved 
his “greatest fame as a bestselling Halloween 
mask”, the movie’s greatest irony is the liquida¬ 
tion of irony itself. 

‘Ed Wood’ opens on 26 May 
and is reviewed on page 
44 of this issue 
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¥THE INDEPENDENT 

Young Film 
Journalist of 
the Year 


m Apple Computer 


Sight and Sound and The Independent 
are sponsoring, with Apple Computer 
UK Ltd, a competition to encourage 
young film writers. 

The competition Entrants are invited to 
write a 1500 word review of any film 
released in Britain during April or 
May. The writer should convey the 
experience of watching the film, 
relate the visual language of the film 
and its content and show a knowledge 
of film generally. The judges are: 
Philip Dodd and Nick James of 
Sight and Sound and Sheila Johnston 
and John Lyttle of The Independent. 

The prize The winner will be given 
an expenses paid week’s placement 
on both Sight and Sound and 
The Independent. Plus a Macintosh 
Performa 630 8/350/CD/TV/V-In with 
a multiscan 15” display. 

How to enter Send your 1500 word 
review, together with your name, 
address and daytime telephone 
number to: Young Film Journalist of 


the Year, Sight and Sound , 21 Stephen 
Street, London W1P 2LN. Entrants 
must be aged 25 years or under and 
resident in the UK. Closing date for 
entries is 5 June 1995. The winner 
will be announced in The Independent 
on 6 July 1995. 



The Macintosh Pei forma 630 is the ultimate 
multimedia computer and ideal for any 
aspiring film journalist. With an integrated 
TV-tuner, the Macintosh can be linked to 
a TV receiver and/or video recorder and you 
can view a film while simultaneously 
making notes in a word-processor. It has 
an integrated CD-ROM drive, built in stereo 
speakers and comes with a wide selection 
of pre-loaded software. 



FROM FRIDAY APRIL 21 

Exclusive Presentation 


©SEMI 


WEST END SS5F 

bookings ( 071 ) 930 7615 


AND CINEMAS ACROSS THE 
COUNTRY FROM MAY 5 

(CHECK LOCAL PRESS FOR DETAILS) 
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• Best known fopcrcating the spec ial effects 
on sudi science fiction landmarks as 2001 
A Space Odyssey. Close Encounters of the Third Kind, 
and lilade Runner, along wilh Brainstorm, whic h 
he direc ted. Douglas Trumbull has devoted Ins 
career to motion, as a route to utopia if not as 
utopia itself. He has consistently aimed to trans¬ 
port the cinema viewer into imaginary land¬ 
scape's and infinite space, devising techniques 
and film formats that harness the sense of sight 
to the sensation of speed. 

Ever since the hallucinogenic Margate 
Sequence’ in Stanley Kubrick’s 2001, Trumbull 
has been preoccupied with overcoming the lim- 
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jting condition of the cinema screen, as if. with 
enough acceleration, the audience could actu¬ 
ally he propelled across this spcctatorial Ixnind- 
ary, and the spatio-temporal distinction 
between “what lies ahead” and “the future" 
might finally lx* collapsed. Just how much 
speed does it take? This is t he question underly¬ 
ing his film work and, more recently, the 
motion-simulation rides which employ elec¬ 
tronic representation technology to convey the 
roller-coaster rush of early cinema, and whic h 
also recall its antecedents, such primitive ‘vir¬ 
tual realities’ as painted dioramas and turn-of 
the-century mechanical rides to exotic destina¬ 
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tions and faked natunfl disasters. Whether the 
vehicle in question is man- made and headed 
into outer space [2001, Silent Running), alien and 
headed down to earth (the Mother Ship in Close 
l-nutunters of the Third Kind). an LAW.) vertical 
takeoff* prototype (Dcckard’s Spinner, a quasi¬ 
helicopter. in Blade Runner) or a real-life car-of- 
the-future that simply didn’t fly (the DeLorean 
at the heart of flack to the Future: The Ride), the 
subtext of Trumbull’s work is the desire to 
escape from gravity. The architecture of lilade 
Runners begrimed and retrofitted Los Angeles of 
the early twenty-first century may be curiously 
nostalgic, with references to visionary designs 
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Why does speed obsess 
Douglas Trumbull, from 
7001’ to the ‘Dack to the 
Future’ ride? Janet Abrams 
explains and Trumbull 
comments on his own work 
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for the city df <be future that date from the 
early rwnihVth century. Yet the whole idea of 
this aerial motion above and through that 
encrusted urban domain - as traversed by 
Deckard’s Spinner at corporate heights and 
polyglot depths - remains compellingly "futur¬ 
istic”. The Freudian dream of (light has been 
accomplished as a purely optical experience 
through motion-control cinematography; now. 
in the rides that Trumbull’s IMAX Ridefilm Cor¬ 
poration has developed for the Universal Stu¬ 
dios Theme Parks in Florida and California, and 
for Circus Circus’ Luxor Casino. Las Vegas, that 
experience can be extended to the entire body. 


% 



Back to the Future: The Ride first opened in 
Orlando in May 1991 after three and a half 
years of development; since the opening of the 
second installation in Hollywood, in June 1993, 
the two riders have drawn an average of 25,000 
people per day and the combined attendance 
now exceeds 30 million. Hie overwhelming 
popularity of this ride suggests an augmented 
public appetite for the experience of speed 
itself, as visceral commodity, and for thrill with¬ 
out threat of personal danger. Arguably this 
appetite has been the common driving force 
behind a diversity of entertai nments over the 


last century, including theme park rides and 
movies; the railroad vista and chase sequence 
have long been staple elements in adventure 
movies. But such recent films as Speed and Ter- 
minal Velocity indicate that motion, if main¬ 
tained at frenzied levels and channelled 
through sufficiently varied modes of trans¬ 
portation. can provide the narrative thread on 
which to hang a suspense story on its own. This 
points to a qualitative change in the social 
threshold of perception - as if we now require 
higher doses and a greater rate of acceleration 
to register speed at all, and feel inoculated ► 


Pinnacles of ecstacy: a scene from Douglas Trumbull s motion-simulation ride at the Luxor Casino. Las Vegas 
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BLADE RUNNER 



TYRELL BUILDING: APPROACH 

I proposed to Ridley Scott 
that the Tyrell Building be a 
sort of Mayan pyramid with 
Art Deco detail. We didn’t 
have much money to build 
models, so we kept flipping 
them around. We only built 
one pyramid and it only had 
two sides; it was about six 
feet wide at the base and two 
at the top. We shot it two 
ways and then composited 
them together. This scene is 
actually comprised of six 
different optical elements; 
the building on the left, the 
building on the right, the lens 
flare, the vehicle itself, the 
sky and the distant horizon. 
Each element is shot 


individually on colour 
negative, then processed, 
screened and checked for 
focus and movement. Then 
we make an inter-positive 
as well as a matte of each 
element. For instance, 
a piece of white card would 
be placed behind the pyramid 
tocreate an edge, and we’d 
shoot the matte on a 
separate piece of film using 
exactly the same motion - 
that’s why motion control is 
so important. Deckard’s 
Spinner is actually not 
moving at all: it’s just a 
miniature mounted on a rod 
from behind. The camera is 
on a motion-control rig, so it 
can pan, tilt and track in and 


out relative to the Spinner. 
The Spinner alone requires 
several exposures: in 
addition to the lens flare, 
which happens in the 
camera, there are four 
separate exposures: the 
Spinner’s surface, 
illuminated with off- 
camera lights; the inboard 
lights; the very bright lights 
coming off its top that 
expand beyond the vehicle: 
and the Spinner body, 
shot as a silhouette, 
to produce a matte. 

A combination of maybe 
30 different lights, inside 
and out, are used to 
create the reflective sheen 
on the Tyrrell pyramid. 




TYRELL BUILDING: INSIDE 
The upper part of the window 
and the column tops are a 
matte painting. The 
background was a retouched 
photomontage front- 
projected onto a large 
screen. The sun was added 
at the very end, as a separate 
exposure. When the actors 
walk in front of the sun we 
had to rotoscope them. We 
replaced the sun matte 
painting with a very bright 
light, behind a hole on the 
animation stand, and hand- 
painted a little black mask so 
that the actor would appear 
to be blocking the light for 
a moment, but you’d get a 
natural lens flare as though 
ten stops overexposed, 
creating a big halo. 


A against the risk of technological catastrophe 
which such speed implicitly portends. 

As Wolfgang Schivelbusch has observed in 
his study of early rail travel, The Railway Journey, 
the cultural response, in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, to this new form of accelerated motion, 
was a kind of trauma analogous to industrial 
fatigue, likened by contemporary medical 
experts to the “shock” of battle; the elaborate 
upholstery of railways carriages was a conspicu¬ 
ous attempt to alleviate both the physical and 
psychological symptoms of this trauma: 

“One of the essential new stimuli of the train 
journey is its speed, which expresses itself as 
dispersed perception of foreground objects, as 
the feeling of the annihilation of space and 
time. This new stimulus at first merely irritates 
the traveller, who is still accustomed to the old 
velocity of the coach. Yet gradually everything 
connected with the new velocity becomes psy¬ 


chically assimilated.” Schivelbusch argues that 
the development of “panoramic vision” was a 
significant part of this psychic adaptation; by 
the late nineteenth century the train traveller 
had adopted forms of behaviour - such as read¬ 
ing on board - that would have been unman¬ 
ageable for the early traveller because “the 
journey still is, for him, a space-time adventure 
that engages his entire sensorium.” 

In a curious reversal of the earlier situation, 
late twentieth-century travel has effectively 
been stripped of any such sense of adventure, 
and indeed is almost devoid of physical motion. 
We have become accustomed to the plane jour¬ 
ney as a period of enforced stasis, strapped into 
regimented rows of seats, while the journey’s 
primary “view” is the in-flight movie. Inside this 
cylinder, the only real gauge of movement 
comes from the “soundtrack” of the engines, 
and any untoward turbulence that may inter¬ 


vene to remind us of the oddity of floating - or 
hurtling - through air at high altitude. 

This very denaturing of velocity has perhaps 
stimulated some of the craving for artificial re¬ 
enactments of the “annihilation of space and 
time” that early rail passengers encountered. 
Motion-simulation rides once again “ehgage the 
entire sensorium”, and thoroughly disrupt the 
viewer’s sense of space and time by synchronis¬ 
ing the hydraulics of a seating platfbrm with 
the kinetics of motion-control film. In these 
rides, the nineteenth-century railway traveller’s 
“panoramic vision” has its counterpart in Omn¬ 
imax cinematography, projected with a fisheye 
lens onto a spherical screen - the surrogate car¬ 
riage window. 

Trumbull’s Luxor ride entitled In Search of the 
Obelisk offers a fairly dazzling (and deafening) 
illustration of the late twentieth-century genre 
of “immersive” entertainment. It is the first 
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MEMORY BUBBLES 

While we were shooting 
the film I was anticipating 
all these memory bubble 
sequences. So we had a 
35mm camera with a 
fisheye lens on it standing 
by, alongside the main unit, 
to grab shots simultaneously 
with the main unit, of 
images we knew would need 
to be in the memory bubbles. 
So there were thousands 
of feet of that. There were 
also a lot of still photographs 
in the memory bubbles; 
they weren't all moving; 
it was only the foreground 
ones that were moving. 

The memory bubble 
photography was extremely 
complicated: it was shot on 
a motion control rig called 
COMPSY, computerised 
multiplane camera system. 
This was about the most 
sophisticated motion-control 
camera my partner Bick 
Yuricich and I built. Some of 
those scenes had virtually 
hundreds of exposures on 
each frame of movie film; it 
was the same technique I 
used at the end of the film 
for the angelic, god, infinity 
sequences, and some of 
those were over 750 
exposures on each frame 
of film. It was horrendous. 
That was the peak of that 
kind of photography. 

These days we would do it 
with computer graphics, 
much more quickly. 


of a trio of attractions that opened at the 
casino/hotel in October 1993; they are con¬ 
ceived as a prototype that could fit in a shop¬ 
ping mall or other urban venue, rather than at 
the theme parks and World’s Fairs which have 
until now been the primary locations of such 
non-conventional film presentation. 

You enter the motion base, sit down in one of 
16 high-backed seats moulded to resemble 
those in fancy racing cars, fasten your safety 
belt and pretend that you feel confident about 
what’s going to happen next. The lights go 
down. Suddenly there’s a jolt, you reach instinc¬ 
tively for the sides of your seat, and for the next 
four minutes you feel like a solitary sock in a 
demented spin dryer. 

Centre-screen, a man on some kind of space- 
age moped is careening through a forest of crys¬ 
talline obelisks; you follow, as if riding pillion, 
as he veers over precipices and around sharp 


corners, narrowly avoiding collision with loom¬ 
ing obstacles and other flying contraptions. 
When he lurches, you lurch; when he jolts back, 
you hurtle sickeningly hard in the same direc¬ 
tion. Looking over his shoulder, he purports to 
catch sight of his unexpected payload, then pro¬ 
ceeds to yell out warnings to his passengers as 
the journey spirals through increasingly turbu¬ 
lent terrain, a giddy vortex of stalactites that’s 
part pyramid, part Piranesi. The sound is 
enveloping, the visual landscape kaleidoscopic . 

Trumbull disparages much other work in 
the simulation business for having “headed 
down the path of cheap commercialisation. 
Mounting the camera on the front of a dune 
buggy or a jet ski, to get nothing but the rush of 
speed, may be OK for a carnival environment, 
but it’s not cinema as far as I’m concerned.” 
What differentiates Ridefilm motion-simula¬ 
tion rides from mere carnival rides, he claims. 


is drama. “There’s dialogue, character develop¬ 
ment, suspense - all the normal cinematic ele¬ 
ments. But it’s not somebody else who’s getting 
shot at or catapulted out of a rocket. It’s you. 
This is what I’m most interested in: the direct 
first-person experience.” 

Thus the Luxor ride places each spectator, 
as it were, inside Dave’s cockpit in 2001; the 
feeling of disorientation that the viewer regis¬ 
ters, empathetically, on actor Keir Dullea’s face 
in the Stargate Sequence counter-shots, now 
becomes their own. The role of the cockpit is 
significant, or rather, the absence of such a 
definitive enclosure is crucial to the commer¬ 
cial viability of the Ridefilm module. Whereas 
in Back to the Future: The Ride viewers are seated 
inside a DeLorean car, in the Luxor ride the 
vehicle is shorn of its roof, strangely denuded, 
or half-evolved like a funfair carousel minus its 
colourful turret. This partial characterisa- ► 
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2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY 


THE RIDES 



POD SEQUENCES 

In some of these, when Keir 
Dullea has his helmet on, 
you’re seeing the reflections 
of off-screen 16mm films, as 
well as all the lights and 
instrumentation and the 
HAL readouts inside the Pod. 
In the sequence when he’s 
being locked outside, and 
doesn’t have his helmet on, 
some films are being 
projected on to his face. 

It makes no sense, but it 
looks great. 


STARGATESEQUENCE 
I’d met the experimental 
film-maker John Whitney, 
so I had some idea about his 
technique of making many 
exposures onto a single 
frame of film, automatically. 
John was working on a device 
for moving a slit across a film 
frame, and moving artwork 
behind the slit, to create 


patterns and textures and 
things. I never actually saw 
this thing; I just had a picture 
in my mind. But it occurred to 
me that if you could do that 
flat, you could doitthree- 
dimensionally as well. After 
an experiment, I walked 
across the studio to 
Kubrick’s office and said, 

“I’m going to need to build 


a machine as bigas a house, 
with tracks and motors, and 
big pieces of glass to scale 
this whole thing up.” He said, 
“I think you’re right. Do it, get 
it, whatever you need." 

The pieces of artwork were 
on kodalith transparencies 
about four or five feet tall by 
10 or 12 feet long: hundreds 
of patterns from Op Art 


books; strange grids out of 
‘Scientific American’ 
magazine; electron 
microscope photographs 
blown up high contrast and 
reversed; lots of things I 
drew. Very strange patterns, 
plus coloured gels, mounted 
together on a huge light 
table.The camera was 
mounted on a track. 


moving in one direction, 
while the artwork was 
moving behind the slit in 
another. There’s the sense of 
plunging into a space that 
has infinite depth. There was 
no name for this procedure, 
because it had never been 
done before. I called it 
Slitscan. I don’t know what 
Whitney called it. 



BACKTOTHEFUTURE: RIGHT 

This is a miniature DeLorean 
car flying into a miniature 
dinosaur. The car is actually 
about a foot high, hanging 
on wires. The dinosaur 
was a 29-channel digitally 
controlled robot, 
about nine feet high. 
Everything was scaled 
to facilitate the pivotal 
scene where the car 
goes into the dinosaur’s 
mouth, using a specially 
made 5” by 15" camera. 


◄ tion avoids foreclosure on what can be told: 
the appropriate vehicle interior can be “com¬ 
pleted” via on-screen projection. Environment 
changes as a function of the film being 
screened; cockpit hardware rematerialises as 
computer software. 

As an industrial object that occupies res¬ 
olutely earthbound real space, the Ridefilm 
motion base is fascinating in its sheer hybrid 
awkwardness: part flying carpet, part fantasy 
conveyance and (mostly) cumbersome contrap¬ 
tion. Styling is reserved for the seats and their 
immediate surround, but the anchoring under¬ 
croft - the criss-cross lacing of hydraulic rams, 
valves and metal beams that actually makes the 
whole platform move in x, y and z axes - can be 
clearly seen as the “working parts” by departing 
punters. Like gigantic bedsprings under a vast 
mattress, this heavy structure is left uncon¬ 
cealed, perhaps with the intention of arousing 


the kind of awe that the dynamo inspired in 
Henry Adams at the 1900 Paris Exposition. But 
such admiration is pure nostalgic displace¬ 
ment, since the true “mechanism” of the ride is 
now embodied in digital code on Silicon Graph¬ 
ics computers; the motion-base armature is 
merely its robotic extension. (The “narrative” of 
the ride appears on the ride-operator’s control 
screen as a graphical display like a musical 
score or electrocardiogram, a visual abstraction 
that condenses two kinds of movement, actual 
and recorded.) 

One of the more obvious features of ride-sim¬ 
ulators is their disruption of one’s sense of 
time: a mere few minutes seems to expand to a 
different order of duration - compensation for 
the eternity spent queuing up for the eventual 
thrill. One “pays” for the short burst of intense 
motion with a longue duree of stasis. Though 
physically often banal and about as architec¬ 


turally distinguished as jetways to planes, with 
which they bear a functional kinship, these 
queuing spaces (as any visitor to Disneyland 
knows) are far from neutral. Calibrated into suc¬ 
cessive zones of different duration, they are 
characterised by contextual props and a profu¬ 
sion of overhead monitors on which video inter¬ 
views with cast members and other phoney 
“backstage” information is relayed. In Back to the 
Future: The Ride, these spaces are used to reintro¬ 
duce the characters from this trilogy of films 
that most visitors have seen, and to establish 
the plot for the ride. Five stages precede the ride 
itself: the Main Queue Line (45 minutes), the 
Lobby queue (30 minutes), Pre-Show (six min¬ 
utes), Holding Room (six minutes) and, finally, 
Vehicle Garage (the payoff, six minutes). 

Carefully modulated storytelling is required 
in order to ensure that the narrative doesn’t 
overwhelm the effects, and thus dampen the 
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i LUXOR: PYRAMIDS 

8 We created the Luxor ride 
in 18 months: a real crash 
program. Many of the scenes 

* are mostly models with some 
computer graphics added, 
but this scene, where we’re 
entering one of the 
underground pyramids, 
is entirely computer- 
generated. It would be 
virtually impossible to do as 
a miniature. Whatever the 
shortcomings in the images, 
in terms of colour and so on. 
the fluid could be moving, 
and there could be reflection, 
and self-maned things. 

Every pyramid is undulating 
while vehicles fly among 
them. We felt the potential 
of computer graphics 
was just passing some 
critical feasibility point at 
that moment. 
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LUXOR:CRYPTOEGYPTO 
This is a live action full-scale 
set piece, foreground, with 
two actors having a fight. 

The background is a 
miniature, and the whole 
thing is digitally composited. 
There’s a moment in the 
simulation ride where we 
have several vehicles flying 
through a completely 
computer-generated 
environment, and there are 
rockets flying around leaving 
con trails. That’s when the 
computer really got bogged 
down: dealing with reflection 
mapping, texture mapping, 
multiple vehicles, and trying 
to compute how much 
opacity there is through the 
smoke of the con trails. We 
go to the point where this 
giant IBM Power Visualisation 
Computer could only 


manufacture 12 frames a 
day. That’s two hours of 
computing-time per frame. 
We had to write a lot of 
special code to link up the 
Wavefront computer tc the 
IBM PVC. and also to create 
the fish-eye view, which is 
then projected onto a 
hemispherical screen. The 
computer actually has to 
warp the image. 

The Luxor’s orthogonal 
motion base allows you to 
keep the audience together, 
because if you rolled or 
pitched, you would 
disconnect from the screen: 
the person sitting in the left 
seat would be moving up 
while the person in the right 
seat is moving down. In the 
film you're seeing a certain 
kind of motion - diving over a 
cliff or turning right, or 


whatever - and everybody on 
the motion base must feel 
the same thing. One of the 
things about a simulation 
experience is that you not 
only have to feel the dynamic 
motion of flying or turning, 
but also very subtle motion: 
vibrations. If you were 
driving down Broadway, 
you would feel the texture 
of pined asphalt plus 
potholes: a series of very 
subtle vibrations. We record 
that as a sound wave, and 
put it directly into the 
servo-electronic system 
that operates the valves 
controlling the flow of 
hydraulic fluid into the 
hydraulic rams. So we can 
create a physical sensation 
of sound. This is a process 
we’ve patented, called a 
“high-frequency injection”. 


potential for repeat visits. “You can kill the fun 
of the ride by telling too strong a story that you 
don’t want to hear again," Trumbull explains. 
“A direct experience is similar to listening to 
music. You can have it multiple times without 
any degradation or loss of interest.” Whereas 
movies have a theatrical lifespan, on first 
release, of only a few weeks, rides are a more 
durable form of entertainment. “A ride may 
have a market life of ten years. It takes on some 
of the qualities of CATS or Phantom of the Opera." 

Trumbull has long been interested in how 
cinema could change people’s physical behav¬ 
iour. In the early 1970s, while developing the 
Showscan process (a method of photographing 
and projecting film at 60 frames per second), he 
found that a dramatic increase in frame-rate 
produced corresponding increases in a viewer’s 
heart rate, galvanic skin response, respiration 
level and electro-encephalogram. 


The physiological effects may be understood 
but the psychological ramifications are less cer¬ 
tain. “There’s a tremendous appetite for altered 
states,” Trumbull asserts, quickly modifying the 
remark. “For socially acceptable altered states.” 
When he talks of motion-simulation rides as 
“having the potential to offer profound trans¬ 
formational experiences... to modify the way 
people feel and behave,” he surely intends to 
imply the kind of spiritual transcendence that 
has always been an undercurrent of his work. 

But the focus on the technology necessary 
to produce such brief interludes of otherness 
diverts us from a more elusive question: what is 
The Ride and where does it lead us? Is it a quest 
to be ejected from our normal, grounded bodily 
selves, and then brought back? What does it 
mean to take a seat - whether in the plush of 
the cinema, or the seat-belt secured rows of the 
jetplane, or the vibrating platform of the 


motion-simulation ride - and submit to a jour¬ 
ney whose destination is anticipated but 
ultimately indeterminate? Motion-simulation 
rides, for all their vaunted “modernity" may be 
closer than we might think to the mechanical 
rides which emerged in parallel with the rail¬ 
way. Those rides sought to domesticate the 
“shock” of emerging industrial culture by mim¬ 
icking its routine, and re-enacting its physical 
and psychological disturbances under safely- 
contained circumstances. Contemporary rides 
could be seen as the equivalent for an age in 
which information technologies are vaunted as 
conduits to another kind of sublime yet amor¬ 
phous landscape: the abyss of infinite data. As 
the primacy of the physical body in real space 
yields to the miasma of free-floating minds in 
cyberspace, perhaps these cinematic diversions 
offer short, sharp shocks that shake us from our 
post-industrial fatigue. 
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What kind of teen movies does Richard Linklater like? 

And what drives his own distinctive films, from "Slacker’ 
to the new "Before Sunrise? He talks with Ben Thompson 

THE FUST KISS 


In 1989, Richard Linklater met a woman 
in a toyshop in Philadelphia. They walked 
around the city together, conversing inti¬ 
mately, deep into the night. For Linklater, the 
only thing holding him back from complete 
immersion in this brief encounter was the nag¬ 
ging suspicion that it “could be a movie”. Now it 
is. Before Sunrise shares the less-than-24-hour 
timespan of his two previous films. But whereas 
Linklater’s groundbreaking mid-20s lifestyle 
epic Slacker (1991) could boast not far short of a 
hundred characters, and his hazy but perspica¬ 
cious high-school memoir Dazed and Confused 
(1993) had between 20 and 30, Before Sunrise puts 
just two characters “under a microscope to see 
what would happen”. 

Set in Vienna, which Linklater describes as 
being “a lot like Austin - full of smart people in 
coffee shops at a loss for what to do next," Before 
Sunrise pursues his theme of roads not taken. 
Jesse - a rangy American Euro-railer, played by 
Ethan Hawke - persuades Julie Delpy’s smart 
French student Celine to get off a train with 
him on the grounds that this will forestall the 
moment in 20 years time when she will wonder 
what might have happened if she had. With the 
same capriciousness that led it to constantly 
hare off to meet new people in Slacker , Lin¬ 
klater’s camera opts to stay with them, even 
when potential distractions - an arguing cou¬ 
ple on the train, a German avant-garde theatre 
troupe - seem to offer more in the way of 
dramatic reward. 

Slowing down the traditionally accelerated 
screen romance to something which at least 
feels like real time proves to be a productive 
device, allowing compelling ambiguities to 
open up. not only in the characters’ relation¬ 
ship with each other but also in the audience’s 
relationship with the actors who play them and 
the genre they inhabit. A series of romantic set- 
pieces - a chance initial meeting, subsequent 
encounters with a gypsy palm-reader or a street 
poet - prove to be not quite as set as might have 
been imagined. When Celine and Jesse part, the 
camera revisits all the places they have been, 
and finds them diminished by their absence. 

Before Sunrise opened the Sundance festival, 
confirming Linklater’s standing as a leading 
American independent film-maker, even 
though this film is actually - like its predeces¬ 
sor Dazed and Confused - a studio presentation 
(the studios being, respectively, a supportive 
and hands-off Castle Rock and a somewhat less 
sympathetic Universal). From the voice of Gen¬ 
eration X to the Texan Eric Rohmer, the con¬ 
ventional wisdoms about Linklater do scant 
justice to the distinctiveness of his work. He is 
habitually discussed in terms of disconnection 
and disengagement, but it is for connecting and 
engaging that he should be most celebrated. 
Cinematically self-educated (excepting a term 
at a community college film history course: 
“they’d ask for two-page assignments. I’d 
deliver eight”) Linklater founded and is still 
artistic director of the nine-year-old Austin film 
society. His life’s work is “trying to serve the 
moviemaking process in ways that aren’t being 
done much,” and straight after this interview 
he was jetting off to Berlin to collect a Silver Bear. 


Thompson: Do you think not having any formal training 
helped you to find your own cinematic voice more easily? 

Linklater: It’s hard to say why you do stuff, but 1 
think my instinct in not going to film school 
was basically that 1 didn’t want anyone telling 
me what to do. It’s that authority thing - some 
teacher saying [assumes ridiculous quavery voice) 
“Where’s the close up of the hands?” Or, “This 
story won’t work, there’s no dramatic tension.” 
"This story won’t work, there’s no dramatic tension.” 
would have caused a few problems for ‘Slacker’. 

Exactly. I would never have been able even to 
conceive of that movie if I had been in some pro¬ 
gramme whose job was to churn out people for 
the industry. And also I guess 1 was just too shy 
-1 didn’t want to make films before I was ready. 
You worked on offshore oil rigs for a couple of years. Was 
it your ambition to make films even then? 

It kind of came about during that period. 
Because we worked out in the Gulf of Mexico, 
when I was on land I had a lot of time. At that 
point I was mostly interested in writing and 
reading, but when I was ashore I began seeing 
two or three films a day at least. I was living in 
Houston which still had a big repertory theatre 
which had double features: The Magnificent 
Ambersons and Citizen Kane , Badlands and Days of 
Heaven. I had this book. The Technical Aspects of 
Film-Making. It sat on my shelf. I’d look at it every 


day and think, “Some day I’m gonna open that." 

It must have been frustrating going back on the rig. 

Not really, because I would just read. At sea it 
was all literature - Dostoevsky, whatever - but 
on land it was all film. 

Was there a corresponding conflict for you between 
ambitions to write or become a film maker? 

I think I wanted to be a writer at first - growing 
up in Texas that seemed the only option, 
though I played music a little bit too. It took me 
a while, and seeing a lot of movies, to realise 
that I wasn’t really a writer: I had a visual thing, 
I could see films in my head, and cinema is 
really my calling. If I couldn’t make films any¬ 
more I would try and get them seen, or write 
about them, or own a theatre, something like 
that -1 think of it as all the same anyway. 

How did you set about training yourself to make films? 
My off-shore period should have been my sec¬ 
ond two years of college, so by the time I was 22 
I had all this money saved up. I moved to Austin 
and brought a Super-8 camera, a projector and 
some editing equipment, and started studying 
that book. A lot of film-making - the finer 
points of lighting for example - is a real craft 
which it takes years to perfect, but the basic 
stuff is easy. Anyone can set some lights and 
shoot a scene. And I found I loved the technical 
aspects of it: I would blacken my windows and 


Beginnings and endings: Julie Delpy and Ethan Hawke as the chance lovers in Linklater s Before Sunrise*, above 
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edit some film I just shot for 24 hours straight. I 
spent several years doing shorts which were 
really just technical experiments. Looking back 
I'm amazed at how methodical I was - I would 
do a whole film just to work on a different light¬ 
ing technique. I knew it was important not to 
try to say anything in my first couple of years, as 
I would probably get really frustrated and quit, 
because I wouldn’t have the formal skill to 
achieve that thought. Finally, as a kind of cul¬ 
mination of all this work, I did an 89 minute 
Super-8 feature. 

What was it called? 

It’s Impossible to Learn to Plow by Reading Books. I 
spent two years on it: shooting for a year and 
editing for a year - I’ve never had that schedule 
since [laughs]. 

Has it ever been shown? 

We had a little film festival in Austin recently, 
where I showed it for the first time. A lot of peo¬ 
ple say it’s their favourite film of mine, but it’s 
so personal it’s kind of painful to watch. 

What is the film about? 

It’s kind of a prequel to Slacker and a forerunner 
of Before Sunrise, in that it’s actually all about the 
mind-set of travel. It’s about a trip around the 
US on Amtrak: more than half the film takes 
place on a train, the rest is just getting off in a 
town and walking around. It’s like one guy - me 
- I would put the camera on trip, push the but¬ 
ton, then go and be in the scene. It’s very for¬ 


k's a neat irony that something which starts out as a 
rejection of life lived as a marketing category should 
then become a marketing category in itself - a means of 
selling stuff to all these kids that don't want to be part of 
a capitalist process! 

I know, I know. It’s a really evil circle. I think 
that’s why I didn’t want to get into that whole 
thought too much, because it’s my worst night¬ 
mare. People look at the characters in Slacker 
and ask what’s wrong with them? They’re 
white, semi-middle-class kids - what have they 
got to complain about? And I say well, it’s kind 
of a malaise in this culture where the enemy, 
the idea that money is everything and we 
should all capitalise on the new trend, is so sub¬ 
terranean, so entirely in all of us. 1 think that’s 
what they’re complaining about: they’re com¬ 
plaining about what’s going to happen to them 
before it’s even a deal! 

So with Dazed and Confused’, did you have a sense of try¬ 
ing to supply historical perspective? 

That was really important, because I don’t think 
people have changed, which is why all this gen¬ 
erational talk is ultimately ridiculous. It’s just 
demographics: you have to make people feel 
special when you’re trying to sell them stuff. No 
one’s going to get anywhere saying, “You know, 
people don’t really change that much." People 
were like this in the 70s too, and probably even 
in the 50s. It’s only the drugs that changed. So 
there was definitely an idea of a continuum 


TAKES SO LONG 


mal, the camera never moves, but there’s 
hardly any dialogue in the whole movie, and 
what there is is just kind of mumbling because 
the microphone is at a distance. In a way it’s the 
opposite of Slacker , where everybody says 
exactly what is going on inside their heads. 

In all your films there seems to be a very exact sense of 
history, in terms of both your own personal place in it 
and observing things culturally with a high degree of 
accuracy. It must have been very galling for you to have 
Slacker’ so widely thought of as the epitome of some¬ 
thing that it wasn’t 

You have to make your peace with a film when 
you finish it. as whatever happens to it then is 
beyond your control, but it has been a little irri¬ 
tating. I have found myself somewhat detached 
from the whole Generation X/Slacker conversa¬ 
tion - kind of bemused by it. President Clinton 
is using the word! He did this graduate address 
at UCLA and he was saying “I don’t think you’re 
a generation of slackers, I think you’re a gener¬ 
ation of seekers," but to me that’s what slackers 
were: seekers. All these people in the film had 
their own projects going - the guy’s JFK assassi¬ 
nation book, or the woman’s menstrual cycle 
sculpture - but they were outside the consumer 
culture. That’s the cardinal sin: not basing your 
life around working or buying things. And it 
does bother me when people who should know 
better project negativity onto that. 


with Slacker. Dazed and Confused is set in 1976 - 
the hair is long, the music is kind of the same. 

It's funny that people were rebelling against that whole 
FM rock thing then, and now it sounds great. 

Right. It was all, “What is this corporate garbage 
they’re shoving down our throats!" Retrospec¬ 
tively, 1 found an energy there, and I used that 
to drive the movie. That’s the major character 
in the movie - the music. 

How did you make that work? Did you plot the soundtrack 
as you plotted the film? 

Sometimes, yes. It was very intuitive: I’d wake 
up every morning with a new idea of what song 
would work where. About half of them I had 
before shooting began, and the other half came 
as it went along. I knew it would open with 
‘Sweet Emotion’; ‘Hurricane’ would be when 
they walked into the pool hall; and when Mitch 
was getting spanked it would be ‘No More Mr 
Nice Guy’. I liked the irony of the lyrics, even if 
some of them - ‘School’s Out’, for example - are 
a bit obvious. 

That’s how it should be though, isn’t it? You don’t get 
many teenagers saying “I’m not going to like that song - 
its relevance to my life is too readily apparent.’’ I sup¬ 
pose it's the same with films. Presumably in making 
Dazed and Confused' you gave the odd thought to the 
proud heritage of bad high-school movies? 

It was probably seeing all of them that made me 
think I had a teenage movie to make. I wanted 


to make a film that captured the energy of what 
I remember: driving around, not much happen¬ 
ing but everything happening at once. It was 
fun to be in a genre that I knew pretty well - 
there are a lot of good high-school movies too. 
What sort do you like? 

My favourite ones are really the edge movies. 
Over the Edge, River's Edge. I like If... a lot - the true 
way to end a teenage movie is complete apoca¬ 
lypse, whether it’s imagined or real. Like in Over 
the Edge, they’re fire-bombing the school - that’s 
the ultimate teen thing. 

Dazed and Confused’ ends more on a plateau though. 
My movie’s a little more ambiguous I guess. It 
just wasn’t a good enough set-up: the oppressive 
force wasn’t so clearly defined. 

What was the oppressive force? Not Aerosmith. surely? 
Just being a teenager: having to have parents, 
having to have teachers, having to live in a 
shitty town - it’s bad enough. 

Are you worried that you might have made this genera¬ 
tion’s Animal House ? 

If I have, I didn’t mean to! There are teenagers 
who’ve seen Dazed and Confused 50 times and 
have parties to it. They all think the 70s were a 
great time, even though there is plenty of evi¬ 
dence to the contrary in the film. 

Were the two characters in Before Sunrise' set in stone 
in your mind before you knew who would play them? 

I had a script, and there were two people I was 
looking for, but I wasn’t really aware of who 
until I found them. If say an American woman 
and an Italian man had been right then it could 
have easily swapped over. It was always vague. 
It was the same with the city. 

Once you'd settled on Vienna, did you have to work hard 
to avoid homages to “The Third Man ? 

Well, we did film on a Ferris wheel, but only 
because it was the sort of touristic - I love that 
word - thing the two characters would do. 

I like the way the film’s structure echoes the trajectory 
of their relationship: it’s as if the characters are decid¬ 
ing when and how to move things on. 

The film’s only agenda is to go onto the next 
interaction - all it propels you to is the next 
thing. The fact is they won’t know until they’re 
apart how much they really care about each 
other. We all create these romantic ideals, even 
if they don’t exist. It’s kind of an endearing 
thing about the species that we do that. 

There’s an unusually forthright quote in the production 
notes. Julie Delpy says. “I knew unless I was tough with 
these two American men. Celine could have possibly dis¬ 
appeared into some cliche-ridden feminine mass.’’ Then 
there’s the line in the film where she describes the sce¬ 
nario as being “like a male fantasy: meet a French girl on 
a train, fuck her and never see her again. ” Was it this that 
led you to seek out a female co-writer [Kim Krizan. ‘Cynic 
Questions Happiness' in Slacker’ and the teacher in 
Dazed and Confused' who says. ‘The 1968 democratic 
convention was probably the most bitchin' time of my 
entire life"] for “Before Sunrise ? 

I certainly thought that since the film is so 
much a dialogue between a man and a woman, 
it was important to have a strong woman co¬ 
writer and a strong woman in the production. 
But I feel equally close to both characters - I 
think a lot of me actually goes through Julie. 
Slacker’ was very much a shot in the dark, but with a 
high-school comedy and now a romance, you seem to ► 
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< be picking out ever better-ploughed furrows. Isn’t 
charted territory more perilous than uncharted? 

It kind of is, but at the same time it’s kind of 
neat. It’s like going into an old goldmine with a 
new process. I can’t say that I’m a big fan of the 
genre Before Sunrise might be said to belong to, 
but these films answer a huge need in people, 
and I was wondering if I could still answer that 
need, but with my own interpretation of how 
things really are. I think that what throws peo¬ 
ple about the film is that the first kiss takes so 
long: they’re used to it being couple meets/cou¬ 
ple immediately all over each other in bed/now 
we can get on with the story. 

There's a scene I really like where they’re in a record 
shop listening booth, listening to some awful romantic 
song, and you can see Hawke’s character thinking. “Am I 
corny enough to take advantage of this, or should I 
respect how bad a song it is?” 

Right. In most films they would have kissed 
there, but no one wants to make the first move, 
so there’s that wonderful awkwardness. That’s 
how life is, but you don’t tend to see it that 
much in the movies. 

Can you imagine making a film not compressed within a 
24-hour timespan? 

The next one covers about 85 years! It’s a true 
story, based on an oral history (Claude 
Stanush’s The Newton Boys - Portrait of an Outlaw 
Gang) of these four 1920s Texas share-croppers 
who become bank robbers. It’ll obviously be 
much more epic in structure, but I hope it’ll 
have the same feel of hanging out with these 
guys in the moment. Epic story-telling can be 
really distancing and boring; there’s this 
strange idea that things become grander the 
further you go back, but I really want to show 
the 20s as I imagine they might have been. 

All your films seem to have a strong autobiographical 
element, but presumably you didn’t rob that many banks 
in the 20s. so this must be a bit of a leap. 

Not really, because I’ve always found it is very 
easy to think of myself as a criminal. I don’t 
know what I would have done had I not been a 
film-maker, but I wouldn’t have had any trou¬ 
ble justifying crime in my mind. So on the sur¬ 
face it looks like a complete departure, and it is 
in a certain way, but in another it isn’t. Before 
Sunrise was a big departure too - I hope every 
film is. It keeps you curious. 

‘Before Sunrise * opened on 21 April 
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High school dreams: Richard Linklater's Dazed and Confused’, set m 1976 


• Geoff Gilmore spent the 70s and 80s as a 
fairly obscure cinema-studies buff, and 
then as a programmer for various art theatres 
in the Bay Area. But in 1986 he became the 
Chief Programmer of the American Film Festi¬ 
val, a then-regional operation begun by Red- 
ford’s Sundance Institute. 

Under Gilmore’s guidance, what is now 
known as the Sundance Film Festival (or simply 
Sundance, for short) has become not only the 
central venue for the increasing importance of 
American independent cinema, but one of the 
key festivals of the film world. 

His success has him a little perplexed and 
baffled. Sundance is now routinely vilified by 
the two extremes in American movie culture. 
Hollywood is angry that it doesn’t provide a 
new smash hit every year to explode at the box 
office, as sex, lies and videotape did, while sup¬ 
porters of experimental or avant-garde films 
accuse Gilmore and Sundance of having sold 
out completely. 

I chatted with Gilmore a few days before the 
festival began. He was living in the buzz of 
everyone’s ego, ambition, hope and fear, the 
emotions of the film-makers and the demands 
of their increasingly prestigious audience. He is 
a shy, delicate, nearly plump man of about 40. 
In his quieter, calmer moments, he seems 
younger. When he needs to get official sound¬ 
ing and institutional, he can make himself 
appear quite a few years older. He has a fairly 
funny, occasionally pissed-off sense that he 
can’t win for losing. Because he’s made the fes¬ 
tival a success, he has made himself the possible 
object of scorn, acrimony and resentment from 
many different camps. 

If this event were of no importance, he 
would have a quieter life, as no one would care. 





But, since careers are now made, and not made, 
at Sundance, a lot rides on Gilmore’s tastes and 
perceptions. His response, creatively and intel¬ 
lectually. is generosity. He refuses to believe in 
or champion one kind of cinema at the expense 
of another. Audiences will be given a wide array 
of types of films and they will determine what is 
important. But being neither aesthetic ideo¬ 
logue nor shill for the studios has made him 
more than his share of enemies. 

Gilmore: I was hired in 1990 and I took the fes¬ 
tival, I think, another several steps in an evolu¬ 
tion, from what had still been (I felt) a fairly low 
profile to a much higher one. We started to 
develop the premieres and the special-screening 
section of the festival, and gave launches or vis¬ 
ibility to a number of different films from 
figures well known in the film industry for 
being creative, figures who had certainly done a 
lot of work over the years. John Sayles, Sam 
Shepard, the kind of work that we could pro¬ 
mote by saying, “Here’s a film that doesn’t 
belong as a discovery within the independent 
film world, these aren’t neophytes, but they’re 
very much a part of that world." And that for¬ 
mula, which we’ve pursued over the last five 
years, seems to have worked very well. 

Gross: In 1989, sex, lies and videotape' transformed the 
significance of the festival. In 1991, with ‘Reservoir 
Dogs’. Quentin Tarantino was discovered, which was the 
one other obvious occasion, to my mind, where someone 
at Sundance was perceived as going to have a huge 
impact on Hollywood. Were there others besides those? 
In '90. ’92 and '93 there were no big events. 

I think that there wasn’t quite the same kind of 
focus from the standpoint of Hollywood. But 
the interesting thing about the festival in those 
years and over the last couple of years is that a 
number of the films that have been in the com¬ 
petition, or been in our festival, have indeed 
gotten distribution. There were, in any given 
year, between 13 and 15 or maybe 18 films that 
actually got out into the marketplace. 

Can you honestly say that they really had an impact on 
the marketplace the way that sex. lies and videotape' 
did? Even Reservoir Dogs' performed rather poorly when 
it actually came to playing in theatres. 

That’s a whole different discussion. And I cer¬ 
tainly wouldn’t argue that they have, but that's 
really not about the festival one way or the other. 
In fact, someone once pointed out, some Variety 
critic actually, that they felt that this history, of 
a number of works that had been at the festival 
then underperforming in the marketplace, was 
rather interesting. And I said, “Yeah, what it 
probably confirms is the fact that we, as a festi¬ 
val, do not look to necessarily show very com¬ 
mercial work." In fact, the funny thing is that 







Screenwriter Larry Gross talks about independents and 
Hollywood with Sundance programmer Geoff Gilmore 



you would think that the amount of attention 
that a Gerks or a Hoop Dreams has gotten, or for 
that matter Tarantino’s Pulp Fiction, would 
mean that these films must already have 
grossed 20 million or 50 million dollars, or else 
had major impacts on audiences. And in fact, as 
you are well aware, this couldn’t be further 
from the truth. 

So the fact that Gerks and Hoop Dreams have 
had terrific openings, and very high profile 
openings, and critical plaudits and back-stories 
and so on and so forth, is a result of the interest 
that I think the critical community pays to the 
independent world, which is something that 
has become stronger and stronger in the last 
five years. And that’s not something that has 
been simply fuelled by their grosses, but by the 
stories that are involved. I’d say that there are 
films like Slacker, for instance, that have become 
very much part of the independent film cul¬ 
ture, so that people said, OK, Richard Linklater’s 
film is now something that a lot of people use 
for thinking about certain kinds of fictional 
structures. 1 was talking with someone in the 
multimedia community the other day. We 
talked about Slacker as a model for them in 
certain ways, to think about the structures of 
interactive fiction. 

So there are certainly film-makers who have 
come to Sundance who have gone out and 
made their mark, who have had careers. And 
there are a number of different people who I 
think have come out of Sundance in the last 
couple of years who have actually gone on to 
make other work which. I would say. says some¬ 
thing about what the festival has also become. 
The reason why so much of the festival right 
now is overrun by what everyone calls the 
portable telephone type is that people have 
realised that this is a world where they’re likely 
to discover real talent, writing talent, acting 
talent, directing talent, regardless of whether 
they think the films themselves will actually 
perform well. 

American independent cinema is perceived in some 
sense healthier than ever, in terms of the interest level, 
because of the number of films made, yet at the same 
time, it’s performing relatively statically in terms of its 
overall potential. This is my hypothesis: the reason inde¬ 
pendent cinema is improving in the consciousness of the 
culture is that while it has stayed static and produced a 
certain amount of high quality (though marginal) work. 
Hollywood has been regressing wildly. So the necessity 
of interest in independent cinema - for people that have 
an interest in film, and for people that consume film pro¬ 
fessionally - becomes more urgent. 

1 think I very much agree with that assessment. 
I think that certainly this year, for instance, 
everyone admitted that it’s been a wildly 


uneven year, at least, with Forrest Gump reaching 
about 300 millions dollars, and The Lion King 
headed toward that, and seemingly everything 
else out there performing poorly. Even when 
you consider not economic performance but 
critical plaudits, everyone’s saying, “What’s 
been good about this?” It doesn’t even represent 
highpoint Hollywood genre work. 

I wonder do you think that because the studios have 
turned their backs so resolutely on personal film-mak¬ 
ing. there’s a sense that film-makers are choosing to 
bypass the studios more than ever? 

I do really believe that’s true. A lot of very 
strange bedfellows have been made in the 
industry over the past several years, in terms of 
where film-makers have found funds to work. I 
think this is because you can’t just get a film 
pushed through the studios that has very 
strange or unique qualities, or else a kind of 
magic to it that begs certain kinds of questions. 
Or if it isn’t formulaic, or if it isn’t that thing we 
often see. a deal film more or less put together 
by agencies who say this is how the film is going 
to operate, that to have this script you have to 
take this writer to re-write the script you just 
did. and so on and so forth. 

And working that way is clearly a negative 
and frustrating experience, for the often enor¬ 
mously talented people in the industry, who 
when working with the majors don’t feel as 
though they’re really getting the chance to 
develop themselves in the way that they might. 
And I’m not, by the way, someone who views 
Hollywood cinema (one) as the enemy, which I 
don’t, or (two) as anathema, which I don’t. I’m 
trained as an archivist and as a film historian, 
and so I have a huge interest in the classic Hol¬ 
lywood cinema. 

And if I’ve ever been critical of the American 
independent cinema, it’s often because it hasn’t 
taken risks I wish it had taken, that it’s not that 
interesting sometimes. In fact, my argument 
with and criticism of American independent 
cinema, at least in the 80s, would have been 
that it didn’t take the risks that it sometimes 
needed to in order to get the attention that 
some of this work is now getting. 

You issued a statement about the unprecedented num¬ 
ber of films submitted to the festival 
One funny thing about the festival over the last 
couple of years has been the dire predictions 
that we’ve had. I remember even a couple of 
years ago, after the video market for B titles 
basically died, which had been the economic 
fuel for a lot of independent work, there were 
people saying, “Look, production is just going 
to stop. You’re not going to find work. You’re 
going to have 200-plus films submitted to you 
this year, and you’re going to be way down on 


that in a couple of years." Well, we’ve doubled 
that. People have been willing to work on films 
in different economic models. They’ve been 
willing to take chances, to go out and make 
films for $27,000, $40,000 and $90,000, which 
would not have been something people were as 
willing to do several years ago. 

How are you pressured by the industry? 

Pressure is the wrong word. I’ve never named a 
distributor and I never will, but I remember 
one, who came to me the very second I took over 
the film festival and basically said that if I 
showed these kinds of films at the festival from 
then on in, distributors wouldn’t be coming 
back, because no one would be interested in the 
work which I would be showing. And that was 
in fact the year that Reservoir Dogs was at the fes¬ 
tival, and that 15 or 17 films that we had in the 
festival found some level of distribution. When 
I pointed this out to her, she didn’t quite get it. 
What she basically seemed to be saying was, 
“Where is the commercial work? What’s here 
that we can pick up?” 

The critics and the media come from another 
point of view, which seems to be, “Here’s some¬ 
thing that we find particularly interesting as 
high quality film-making.” The industry itself 
reflects upon talent in a range of different ways, 
which all say, “OK, where is the new Quentin 
Tarantino? Where’s the film-maker that we’re 
going to discover, the one that really steps out 
into mainstream independent?” And the inde¬ 
pendent community then comes back to me 
and says, “Your festival used to be famous for 
showing work which is outside of the main¬ 
stream, for showcasing black, lesbian, gay, mar¬ 
ginal film-makers with marginal stories to tell 
and bringing attention to them. Or for putting 
Matty Rich into a position where his stories can 
reach a lot of different people, or a Hoop Dreams 
or a Poison 

And what we then wonder is, “Are we really 
still showcasing that full spectrum of American 
independent work? Or are we in some ways 
starting to respond to that limitation that the 
Hollywood marketplace mentality wants to put 
on to us?” Every year that I’ve done this festival, 
for the last five years. I’ve had contradictory 
comments at the end of it, without exception. 
Someone has come to me and said that the fes¬ 
tival was really selling its soul and was just 
showing commercial work and not responding 
any longer to the marginal, independent world. 
And someone else will say that, commercially, 
this was a festival that failed, that it just didn’t 
have anything that was really worth picking up, 
that it wasn’t that exciting. It’s always that kind 
of contradictory response. I’m not looking to 
have a balanced response. 
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Exotic dancers, 
assassinations and 
Wagner operas 
were all caught by 
Thomas Edison’s 
“phonograph for 
the eye”. What was 
he like, with his 
business 
appetites, his 
indifference to 
culture and his lust 
for invention? 
By Ian Christie 
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• If there is any common image of Thomas 
Alva Edison today in Europe, it’s probably 
as the grumpy old man who organised a group 
of fellow American film pioneers into ‘The 
Trust’ - a turn-of-thecentury cartel aimed at 
monopolising the motion picture business. 
There is a photograph of The Trust, taken at the 
1908 meeting where agreement was hammered 
out between those who had until recently been 
bitter rivals. Everyone wears bowler hats except 
Edison the Great Inventor, already a legend in 
his own lifetime, who wears a German-style cap 
which clearly sets him apart from these busi¬ 
nessmen gathered at his West Orange base to 
claim this young industry as their own. 

For most of the previous eight years Edison 
had harried these same men, claiming that 
almost everything they did infringed at least 
one of his 1,093 patents. Now he had suddenly 
decided to make them an offer they couldn’t 
afford to refuse. Taking the same route as other 
great American robber barons - Carnegie, Rock¬ 
efeller, Frick - he proposed a trust which would 
‘protect’ its founder members, and fight off 
newcomers. But this final role, as Godfather to 
the American movie industry, was also Edison’s 
most improbable and mysterious. 

Invention, for Edison, was a religion. In the 
terms of his Scottish-American Protestantism, it 
was a spiritual quest to discover the ‘divine 
plan’ and to apply it more efficiently to human 
needs. And as the Frontier gave way to Amer¬ 
ica’s new dynamic capitalism, it also became a 
kind of patriotism: making American destiny 
manifest through profit and monopoly. Finally, 
it became his identity, his being: I invent therefore 
I am. And the number of his patents bears 
witness to a terrifying rapacity in claiming for 
himself what his assistants had played an 
increasingly major part in creating. 

His early inventions had sprung from first¬ 
hand experience. He had started his working 
life as a railway telegraph operator, where he 
saw the potential of automating parts of the 
sending process, and had set up his first labora¬ 
tory in a railway goods wagon - so that he could 
continue working round the clock, or so the leg¬ 
end claims. Edison’s involvement with electric 
light - he invented the modern bulb, as well as 
batteries and large-scale distribution systems - 
had both a commercial and a symbolic sig¬ 
nificance, lighting the darkness of the late 19th 
century’s “cities of dreadful night". His work on 
sound, which led to the carbon microphone 
used by Bell for the telephone in 1876 and the 
phonograph in 1877, may have had a more per¬ 
sonal motive as he started to become deaf. 
Certainly Bell and the French moving picture 
pioneer Demeny had both started work bn 
sound reproduction as an off-shoot of their 
interest in improving methods of teaching the 
deaf to speak: an initial interest in making good 
impaired human faculties became for them, in 
Marshall McLuhan’s classic definition of mod¬ 
em media, a dream of extending them. 

3 By the late 1870s Edison had become a World¬ 
-Wide celebrity and a new kind of prophet. Hav- 
\ ing established himself as the master inventor, 
| he increasingly used his predictions to set the 
| agenda for what would come next - which he 
ithen magically made happen. In 1878, long 


before he had started to work on reproducing 
images, Punch had foretold for the following 
year, “Edison’s Telephonoscope (transmits light 
as well as sound)”: the cartoon shows an English 
couple talking to their distant children in Cey¬ 
lon “every evening" by means of “an electric 
camera-obscura over their bedroom mantel¬ 
piece" (see over). Today we can only see this as 
an astonishingly confident anticipation of the 
wall-sized flat screen videophone, only two 
years after the invention of the telephone and a 
year after the phonograph. 

Edison had perfectly good reason to believe 
his own publicity. It seemed that whatever he 
predicted could somehow be made to happen. 
Meeting the English photographer Eadweard 
Muybridge in 1888 inspired him to announce 
the idea of a “phonograph for the eye". It would 
take four further years of work (mostly by assis¬ 
tants) to realise it; but the key idea, of recording 
images like sound , brings us right to the heart of 
Edison’s genius as an inventor. It was both a 
straightforward extension of something that 
already worked and a leap into the dark, liter¬ 
ally. Moving pictures would take Edison far 
from the drawing room and the factory floor, 
into another important Victorian space, the 
shadowy world of eroticism and commer¬ 
cialised pornography. 

At the very moment that Edison was reach¬ 
ing the end of his work on the "phonograph for 
the eye", he had also become a character in 
someone else’s erotic fantasy. The French Sym¬ 
bolist writer Vi fliers de l’lsle-Adam’s drama Axel 
had defined the languorous, archaic, ‘decadent’ 
sensibility of the 1890s. Villiers was no enthusi¬ 
ast for progress, but in his fantasy L’Eve future - 
about an artificial ‘ideal’ woman created to sat¬ 
isfy a man’s desires, the fin-de-siecle counterpart 
to Mary Shelley’s high Romantic Frankenstein - 
he made Edison the woman’s creator. 

In Villiers’ writing. Edison is an out-and-out 
alchemist, with all the picturesque trappings. 
We first meet him at sunset, wrapped in a magi¬ 
cian’s cloak, tobacco smoke wreathing his head 
like incense. The decor is pure hokum, but the 
essence of Villiers’ Edison is strangely plausible 
- indeed it helps us see what was in contempo¬ 
rary eyes truly magical about the Wizard of 
Menlo Park. This fictional Edison is ready to cre¬ 
ate an android to satisfy the desires of a love¬ 
sick friend - one of those perverse English 
aristocrats cherished by French writers. This 
android is a fantastic extrapolation from the 
phonograph and an anticipation of the fantasy 
that millions would soon experience before the 
cinema screen. Its memory bank of speech, 
culled from the best of world literature, ensures 
that Lord Ewald never has to endure ‘normal’ 
female banality when ‘conversing’ with his 
robot. And Villiers wasn’t alone in his fantasy. 
Even Jules Verne, normally more robust about 
matters of the heart, included in The Castle in the 
Carpathians a dead diva recreated by one of her 
lovers via recorded sound and moving image. 
Already Edison and his inventions were linked, 
in fiction writers’ minds, with do-it-yourself 
gratification - and even with the final blas¬ 
phemy, that of creating the illusion of life. 

As it happened, the official debut of the Kine- 
toscope couldn’t have been further removed 
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Business is business: 
Thomas Edison, the 
American-Scottish 
Protestant, left: 


two of Edison’s 
advertisements for the 
phonograph, one of his many 
inventions, above and below 



from such hints of licentious ‘entertainment’. It 
formed the climax to a reception for the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, given 
by Mrs Edison on 20 May 1891. After lunch at 
their mansion, Glenmont - which remains 
today a perfectly preserved monument to Mrs 
Edison’s Victorian tastes - the visitors were 
taken to the nearby laboratory. There, accord¬ 
ing to one newspaper report, “Edison chuck¬ 
led,” as he demonstrated “the picture of a man 
which bowed, smiled, and took off its hat with 
the most perfect naturalness." 

The well-mannered image was almost cer¬ 
tainly of his assistant William Kennedy Laurie 
Dickson (who had actually done most of the 
work in Room Five at West Orange). However, 
only Edison featured in the carefully-orches¬ 
trated press coverage of the next few weeks. All 
the examples he gave to the press of the Kineto- 
scope’s potential were of subjects that would 
certainly not have offended the clubwomen: a 
senator introducing the explorer Stanley at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, as well as record¬ 
ings of plays and operas. The setting Edison 
envisaged was clearly domestic (“you can sit 
in your parlour and look at a big screen”) ► 
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< although he had only a peep-show with a few 
seconds of action to demonstrate it. Even in his 
practised super-salesman mode, Edison was still 
speculating like a Sunday School superinten¬ 
dent about bigger and better forms of “improve¬ 
ment”. Could he have known that in the place 
of such pieties he was about to unleash the first 
‘virtual reality’ machine, a means of transport¬ 
ing audiences into a collective dream where 
intense visual stimulation would overwhelm 
their normal inhibitions and create a new 
sphere of imaginary immorality beyond even 
Villiers’ or Verne’s powers of imagination? 

Perhaps he had some inkling. The subjects 
chosen for the first Kinetoscope loops included 
exotic dancers - at least one of whom, 
Annabelle Moore, was soon linked with a stag- 
party nude dancing scandal - as well as muscle¬ 
men, magicians and such ambiguous icons of 
Americana as the Wild West sharpshooter 
Annie Oakley. Did Edison personally choose 
which performers were to be invited to West 
Orange and filmed in the tar-paper structure 
that served as a studio, soon nicknamed the 
“Black Maria”? Did he have - as many of his con¬ 
temporaries did ~ a ’secret life’ frequenting 
New York music halls, and other place of ill 
repute far from Glenmont ? If he did either, 
there is no evidence of it. But he certainly knew 
what was being sold in his name, succeeding 
like many of his position and generation in 
retaining a high-minded image while allowing 
his business follow its own seamier logic. 

Edison had been forced into the public arena 
by dramatic developments in Europe. He had 
failed to patent the Kinetoscope abroad, consid¬ 
ering the move an unnecessary extravagance. 
This was a fateful decision, because it allowed 
Robert Paul in London and the Lumieres in 
France to benefit from studying Edison’s 
machine without worrying that they might be 
infringing his patent. And it was as a direct 
result of these successful European experi¬ 
ments that the ‘social’ practice of projecting on 
a screen - rather than privatised coin-in-theslot 
solo viewing - became the preferred mode of 
movie consumption. Characteristically Edison 
bought up a projector patent already held by 
Thomas Armat, along with the right to call it 
the “Edison Vitascope". On 23 April 1896, he 
relaunched his moving picture business two 
years after the Kinetoscope had started it, with 
a much-heralded show at Koster and Bial’s 
Broadway music hall. By an irony, though the 
programme consisted mainly of recycled Kine¬ 
toscope loops, the biggest hit was Paul’s film 
Rough Sea - praised as “the closest work of 
nature that any work of man has yet achieved” 
- which would never have existed had not Edi¬ 
son’s original invention drawn Paul into this 
novel business. 

What happened or failed to happen next is 
puzzling, and perhaps a sign of Edison’s deep 
ambivalence about the Pygmalion he had cre¬ 
ated. For while others jumped enthusiastically 
into the new medium, he held back, starving 
his production company of resources or encour¬ 
agement. His energies went instead into an end¬ 
lessly tangled legal battle, ultimately futile, to 
claim nothing less than a patent on all moving 
pictures in America. The courts were reluctant 


to concede his claims, especially when it be¬ 
came clear that assistants like Dickson had been 
forced by the terms of their employment to give 
false credit to Edison for aspects of the inven¬ 
tion. As the suits continued into 1900, Edison 
contemplated selling all his moving picture 
interests to his arch-rival, American Mutoscope 
and Biograph (for whom Dickson now worked). 
The deal was ready to sign when, in a Kane-like 
act of defiance, he drew back at the last 
moment and returned to the patent war which 
would continue until 1908. 

But even during this period, when little 
about moving pictures except litigation seems 
to have interested him, there were two projects 
that show Edison still trying to assert ‘Protes¬ 
tant’ seriousness against a rising tide of mere 
entertainment. The first was the remarkable 
series of films which began at the Buffalo Expo¬ 
sition in 1901. The previous year, the Paris 
Exposition Universelle had yielded a popular 
series of subjects, and Edison had an exclusive 
contract to film at the Buffalo Expo, which Pres¬ 
ident McKinley was due to visit on 5-6 Septem¬ 
ber. Edison’s crew had already taken some 20 
views of various pavilions, when their coverage 
became suddenly and horribly newsworthy. An 
anarchist shot and fatally wounded the Presi¬ 
dent in the ‘Temple of Music’ pavilion - Edi¬ 
son’s cameraman happened to be filming the 
crowd waiting outside as word spread among 
them. This record of a dramatic non-event was 
starkly named Mob Outside the Temple of Music. 
and the camera crew was instructed to follow 
subsequent events, filming McKinley’s coffin 
leaving Buffalo, his funeral procession in Wash¬ 
ington and his burial at Canton. Ohio. 

It was not the first film coverage of a state 
occasion: a Lumiere operator had recorded the 
celebration of the coronation of Tsar Nikolai II 
of Russia in 1896. and Queen Victoria’s Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee had been filmed in the following 
year. But the Buffalo-McKinley series created a 
sequence of events from discrete items which 
looks forward, beyond the selectivity of news¬ 
reels, to modern extended coverage of events in 


the cinema and especially on television. 

Did Edison play any pan in deciding to fol¬ 
low the McKinley story? Evidence of his direct 
involvement in the Kinetograph Department of 
the Edison Manufacturing Company is elusive. 
But we can speculate that he had some personal 
involvement in the second of his projects 
against the grain - the filming in 1904 of scenes 
from Wagner’s Parsifal - since the idea of com¬ 
bining motion pictures with sound recording to 
preserve an opera had turned up more than 
once in his promotion of the Kinetoscope. In the 
May 1891 newspaper interviews, he had spoken 
expansively of recording an opera in complete 
30-minute acts, “i can put a roll of gelatine strip 
a mile long into it if I like,’ said the inventor yes¬ 
terday." (The New York Sun reporter was appar¬ 
ently sceptical: “Taking 46 photographs per 
second in half an hour there would bo 82,800 
photographs on the gelatine strip. If the pho¬ 
tographs were half an inch square and half an 
inch apart, the strip of film used in taking a 30- 
minute act of an opera would be 6.900 feet long 
and Mr Edison would need something more 
than his ‘mile of gelatine’.”) 

And again, in a book written to order by 
Dickson, The History of the Kinetograph. Edison 
had returned to the idea of recording perfor¬ 
mances by stars of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
storing them long after their deaths. This 
appeal to opera as potential ‘quality’ entertain¬ 
ment might have been no more than a reflex 
attempt to talk the Kinetoscope up-market, of 
course: but the filming of Parsifal in 1904 sug¬ 
gests otherwise. 

Wagner had intended his last ‘sacred’ music 
drama for performance at Bayreuth only, and 
so his widow tried, unsuccessfully, to ban the 
Met from mounting its production in late 1903. 
The resulting controversy and respectful cover¬ 
age led to a dramatic (i.e. spoken) version being 
launched, which Edison contracted to film. The 
total length of the eight scenes is about 30 min¬ 
utes - there were apparently plans for an elabo¬ 
rate musical presentation using lantern slides 
to fill out the narrative. (This presentation has 
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recently been recreated by the Library of Con¬ 
gress’s film music expert, Gillian Anderson.) 

This unlikely project needs to be understood 
in the context of a turn-of-the-century culture 
which had a somewhat less reverential attitude 
(though no less star-struck) to opera, and which 
naturally wanted to link the new marvel of 
moving pictures with its favourite dramatic 
medium. Opera singers were already becoming 
the first recording stars thanks to the phono¬ 
graph, and both Gaumont in France and 
Messter in Germany would soon have cata¬ 
logues boasting many hundreds of popular and 
operatic synchronised sound films. In 1915 
Cecil B. DeMille would make the Met diva Geral¬ 
dine Farrar one of Hollywood’s first stars in a 
series of opera-related films. 

But in 1904, Edison was too far ahead of his 
time - even in the year that followed the success 
of The Great Train Robbery very few prints of the 
highly-priced Parsifal were sold. Edwin Porter, 
who directed both, managed to keep Edison’s 
output competitive until around 1907. But 
there was clearly little encouragement from 
above for the film department. Starved of 
investment, it was still being run more like a 
service necessary to sell equipment than a fully- 
fledged production company. And despite Edi¬ 
son’s harassment, other American producers 
were belatedly starting to forge ahead and chal¬ 
lenge the European companies who had a 
major share of the American market. Biograph, 
which Dickson had helped found, was encour¬ 
aging a talented young actor turned producer 
named D. W. Griffith. And Vitagraph had de¬ 
cided to beat the Europeans at their own game 
by making its own classics, with a string of 
Shakespeare and Dante adaptations for 1908. 

Edison was increasingly out of step with an 
industry he still aimed to control. The solution, 
recognising the fact that he alone could not sat¬ 
isfy the market that “his” invention had cre¬ 
ated, lay in forming a cartel. And so on 18 
December 1908, after a year of tough negotia¬ 
tions, the founder members of the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Patent Company (MPPC) gathered at West 
Orange. The next seven years saw American pro¬ 
duction develop rapidly. These were the glory 
years of Griffith at Biograph, which also saw the 
start of the great American genres, the western 
and the gangster film, and of comedy, with 
Mack Sennett providing a school for all future 
slapstick. European imports began to lose 
ground, at least until the appearance of the Ital¬ 
ian epics - The Fall of Troy, Quo Vadis, Cabiria - set 
a new benchmark in the teens. 

But none of these developments interested 
Edison. Even while longer films were sweeping 
the board, he insisted that the public in fact 
wanted short subjects and insisted on persever¬ 
ing with these, possibly as a way of avoiding the 
investment that major production would 
require. The truth was that he had never been 
interested in fiction, regarding it as at best a 
necessary extravagance to maintain equipment 
sales, and he was certainly not about to com¬ 
pete with the new breed of producer - many of 
them with immigrant backgrounds - in this 
speculative and perhaps for him immoral trade. 
However, even this rearguard action against 
new trends sometimes bore fruit. A1912 exper¬ 


iment linking a series of short films. What Hap¬ 
pened to Jane, with a parallel series of short sto¬ 
ries in the Ladies’ World magazine suggests the 
influence of Mrs Edison. But it also anticipates 
the whole growth of serials and print tie-ins 
which would revolutionise film-going habits 
over the next two decades (which Edison played 
no subsequent part in). 

Ever the prophet of multimedia, Edison 
remained obstinately true to his original inter¬ 
ests in later years, still trying to perfect syn¬ 
chronised sound and image, and trying to 
return his “phonograph for the eye” to a domes¬ 
tic setting. The Kinetophone sound-film system 
was leased to theatres with a regular supply of 
vaudeville acts and extracts from plays. And in 
1911 Edison launched the “Home PK” (PK: pro¬ 
jecting kinetoscope). Neither of these was 
exactly successful, but as with so many of Edi¬ 
son’s ‘inventions’ the aim was true. His friend 
in later life. George Eastman, would in the end 
accomplish with the Cine-Kodak 16mm system 
and Kodacolor what Edison only dreamed of: 
home-movies in full colour. 

Meanwhile, government anti-trust proceed¬ 
ings against the MPPC started in 1912, and suc¬ 
ceeded in dissolving it in 1915. In 1918, Edison 
sold his Bronx studio and ended his formal con¬ 
nection with an industry to which he had never 
really belonged. Eastman had long urged him 
against trying to control an invention as far- 
reaching as moving pictures, but Edison had 
been unable to shake off the domineering, 
acquisitive habits of a lifetime, until he was 
effectively forced to concede defeat. Nonethe¬ 
less, he remained a visionary to the end, and in 
the late 20s was claiming (in the sweeping 
terms the media had loved for over 50 years) 
that films would soon replace books. 

Looking back from the start of the CD-ROM 
era, we can see he was basically right. The 
potential for encoding large amounts of infor¬ 
mation on mass-produced, machine-readable 
supports had been bom with the phonograph, 
the true forerunner of all modern mass media. 
He grasped this intuitively, putting it across in 
what must have been wonderfully seductive 
interviews, and cumulatively awakening the 
nineteenth century to what lay ahead. 


Edison was a both a driven and a divided 
man. The incentive he admitted to the outside 
world was industrial success - power, wealth. 



Never at rest Thomas Edison 


monopoly. He harnessed science to industry 
with electricity generating stations, iron-ore 
milling machinery and cement manufacture. 
But his bravado hid the insecurity of a self-edu¬ 
cated man, who regularly advised parents not 
to send their sons to college. 

This same insecurity played into Edison’s 
popular persona as “the Wizard”. It was perhaps 
a strange role for a Protestant taskmaster to 
accept, but it may have been the only way he 
could deal with the god-like power that inven¬ 
tion brought. Edison was already established in 
the popular mind as “the Wizard” long before 
L. Frank Baum wrote The Wizard of Oz, but it’s 
tempting to recast him in the same mould as 
Oz, the medicine-show fake who hides behind 
the mystique he’s created. When x-rays became 
a popular craze in 1896, Edison climbed aboard 
the bandwagon. Having announced “improve¬ 
ments” to Roentgen’s apparatus, he opened a 
fairground x-ray show in New York, decked out 
in spooky mock-Egyptian decor. And, rather as 
Disney used to visit Disneyland incognito, Edi¬ 
son apparently went to watch the punters. We 
can imagine him, Oz-like, hiding behind the 
curtain and spying on the customers, watching 
them pay for a glimpse of their own mortality. 

For decades, in the labs and workshops of 
Menlo Park and West Orange, he wrestled furi¬ 
ously with the many stubborn mechanical 
problems that barred the way to an automated 
utopia. Today, a poignant corner of the lab still 
houses a bizarre collection of animal horns and 
hooves, which were collected during his search 
for recording materials in the preplastic era. 
For a moment we’re back in the world of the 
medieval alchemist. 

So long as invention played its part in the 
business-like American scheme of things, Edi¬ 
son could reconcile the contradictions of his 
position. But once the alchemy of moving pic¬ 
tures had started, he could no longer control a 
monster that threatened the sanctity of the tra¬ 
ditional hearth. And so all his positive energies 
were directed towards putting the genie back in 
the bottle: redomesticating the movies. 

Why did he so want to control something he 
seems always to have despised? What had 
drawn him into a mode of trickery that went 
against the deepest beliefs of his Protestant cul¬ 
ture? Was it this realisation that led him to 
allow it to die through neglect? The answers to 
these questions take on a new significance 
when we compare the 1890s with the 1990s. For 
what makes the ‘centenary of cinema’ more 
than an excuse for showbiz nostalgia is the dis¬ 
turbing realisation that history is repeating itself 
The media explosion we’re living through par¬ 
allels almost exactly the first communications 
revolution that Edison started in the 1880s. And 
just as such media pioneers misunderstood 
what they had started, so we too may be mis¬ 
reading what is happening around us. Above all 
- and this is the truly eerie part - the revolution 
that Edison originally imagined but didn’t live 
to see, is what’s happening to us today. 

This article owes much to Gordon Hendricks’ 
pioneering The Edison Motion Picture Myth’, Charles 
Musser’s indispensable ‘Before the Nickelodeon’ and 
Annette Michelson’s article Vn the Eve of the Future’ 
in October’No. 29,1984. 
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Stephen Rea as 
an escaped 
political 
prisoner flees 
Ireland for New 


York. This is 
the opening 
ofRonan 
Bennett’s 


screenplay. He 
searches for a 
director in the 
yearofthe IRA 
ceasefire. 
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Thursday 28 July 1994 

The script is already overdue by several months. The 
three of us - Stephen Rea, Chris Curling of CSL Films, 
and myself - had first met in New York in March 1993 
to discuss it. I’d had an idea for a television film and 
had suggested Stephen to Chris; Chris had talked to 
Stephen, who had an idea for a feature film. We dis¬ 
cussed the two ideas and I came up with a third. My 
existing commitments ruled out starting work on it 
until the end of that year. That was all right: Stephen 
also had commitments. Then I said April, then June. 
Now it was Monday 1 August. 

I look at the title page on the screen: A Further Ges - 
ture. It’s only a working title, but it’s not good. I read 
what I’ve written - some 60 pages. Stephen’s charac- 
§ ter, Dowd, escapes from prison in Ireland and makes 

J 6 his way to New York, where he strives to find a new 
life by cutting himself off from the associations and 
commitments of his past. Isolated and without any¬ 


thing or anyone to fall back on. he fails. His life goes 
downhill. He is ‘rescued’ by a couple of Hispanic 
workers, and forms a relationship with one of them. 
Monica, a woman who still 'believes*. He is jaded, 
sceptical, alienated; she is not. He is isolated, she 
belongs. I like the first 30 pages or so, which is an 
extended escape sequence, but the rest isn’t working. 
I try tinkering with it. It’s not coming. I feel demor¬ 
alised and stop work before I really even start. I ring 
Chris to tell him it’s coming along fine. I'll deliver on 
Monday morning as promised. “I’ll tell Stephen," 
Chris says. A little while later he rings back. “Stephen 
says he can’t wait." 


it may « July 

No work. Go to dinner at a friend’s. Harriet Walter 
there. We talk a little about A Man You Don’t Meet Every 
Day. a drama I wrote for Channel 4, directed by 
Angela Pope. It was filmed in the early summer and 


Harriet was in it opposite Richard Hawley. She asks if 
I’m involved much in the editing. I’m not. If you 
don’t trust the director and editor why are you work¬ 
ing with them? Driving home, I think: tomorrow I’ve 
got to stan. 


Saturday 30 July 

I get up early, ignore the newspapers and go straight 
to the desk. I open the file and read again from the 
beginning. The escape sequence is fine. I take out 
some scenes, rearrange others and give Stephen's 
character, who seems a little passive at the moment, 
more lines, but otherwise cut. Then I get to post¬ 
escape. Should I stick with what I have or start again 
from scratch? I press the delete button. I try an alter¬ 
native idea. After a few pages, it starts to come alive. 
More ideas come, more characters. It’s all working 
and I know I have it. 1 continue until evening, past my 
normal working hours. I like to start and finish early. 
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Sunday 31 July 

Type in The End around 11 pm. 


Monday 1 August 

Gill Phil at CSL Films to send a bike. Copies to Chris 
and script editor Roxy Spencer. She and I have 
worked well together on earlier projects. Now begins 
the worst period, waiting for the reaction. After 
thinking the script seemed OK, I am now not so sure. 


Thursday 4 August 

Roxy calls. She likes the script. There is such excite¬ 
ment in her voice that I know at once she means it. 
Relief. Chris calls. He likes it. 


Monday 8 August 

Belfast. To the Whiterock Centre to see a play - Pam 
Brighton’s production of A Night in November, as part 
of the West Belfast Community Festival. I talk to 
Stephen Rea, who’s in the audience. He hasn’t had 
the script yet. 


Tuesday 9 August 

Meet Robert Cooper at Broadcasting House in 
Ormeau Avenue, then off to his flat to talk about the 
second draft of the feature film script he and Barnaby 
Spurrier of Redwing are developing. I’m happier 
about the title of this one - A Lake of Ashes - but there 
have been problems in the earlier draft and revisions, 
and we now have to unpick the whole thing if we’re 
to make anything of it. The story is set partly in San 
Francisco and partly in Paraguay, and concerns the 
efforts of a son to find and talk to his father about a 
heinous act his father committed many years ago. 
The question the film asks, I suppose, is. "Can there 
be forgiveness?” And if someone repents, is it right to 
withhold forgiveness? What is the action of the just 
man when confronted by someone who has commit¬ 
ted a barbarous act? What if that someone is your 
father? What if he seems not brutal but actually 
rather sad and pathetic? 

I have been dreading this meeting, thinking it was 
going to be a long, hard slog. But in fact, once we 
start on it. the ideas come tumbling out fast, and they 
seem - theoretically at least - to work. We realise the 
narrative is too crowded. It’s a question of cutting, 
refining, focusing. After two or three hours, we have 
something worked out. I will write up two or three 
pages on how the story now goes and get them to 
Robert and Barnaby by the end of the month. Then, if 
everyone’s agreed. I’ll start on the second draft. 


Suuiay 14 August 

Stephen rings me at my mother’s in Belfast. He has 
some points to make but he likes the script. This is 
good. "Chris can now go off and raise the money,” he 
says. Can he? 


Thursday 18 August 

I do a little work on The Crimes of Harry d’Souza. com¬ 
missioned by David Thompson at the BBC. David and 
his script editor Elinor Day had asked if I could come 
up with a pilot for a possible series with a detective as 
a hero. I’d said no. “An undercover cop?” No. I don’t 
do that. However, I said I could give them a criminal 
as hero and detective. I think of films like Get Carter 
and Straight Time, and of television plays like Law and 
Order. What made those pieces fascinating to me was 
the way in which the thief, the criminal, was pre¬ 
sented without moral judgment. We the audience 
were simply invited to look at what they were doing 


and go through with them the choices they made. In 
my own work I’ve always opted for the criminal/’ter- 
rorist’/outsider’s perspective. A whole series in this 
vein appeals to me. I write about 30 pages. 


Friday 28 August 

Send Robert and Barnaby the outline for the second 
draft of A Lake of Ashes. 


Thursday 1 September 

First day of the IRA ceasefire. A call from Margaret 
Loke from the New York Times Magazine to ask if I’ll do 
a piece. First, however, she asks, “Are you a member 
of the I-R-A?" (the initials did not sound too familiar 
to her). I think about telling her there is a 14-year 
prison sentence for membership, but I merely say no. 
I say I’ll think about it and call her back. 


Sunday 4 September 

Robert Cooper calls and says he has read the outline 
and we should go ahead with the second draft of 
A Lake of Ashes. Write a piece for the German newspa¬ 
per Die Woche on Gerry Adams. Spend the evening 
reading the coverage of the ceasefire. Much of it is 
sour (Republicans have done what newspapers said 
they could never do); some of it is hysterical. Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, that old reactionary, says “peace 
means war". 


Monday 5 September 

Roy Greenslade, writing in The Guardian about the 
"grudging coverage" puts it well: “the speed of 
change which occurs when armed conflict ends... 
often leaves the media exposed as ideologically back¬ 
ward.” I ring Mary-Kay Wilmers at the London Review of 
Books and ask to do a diary on the ceasefire and the 
media response. 


Tuesday 6 September 

Meet Peter Kosminsky for lunch. Earlier in the year 
John Willis at Channel 4 had asked us to develop a 
script for a drama documentary with the premise: 
Britain pulls out of Ireland, what happens? At the 
time, it seemed to me the best idea that anyone has 
come up with for a drama about the conflict. The 
trouble is that, since the ceasefire, events have over¬ 
taken us. Peter and I review the situation and are 
forced to conclude that it would be impossible to 
come up with a convincing narrative: the film would 
go out in a year’s time at the earliest. Who knows 
how things will stand then? The situation is just too 
fluid and unpredictable. I have to laugh: film-makers 
have had a quarter of a century, and now we’ve 
missed this very generous deadline. Too bad. 


WBduutday 7 Suptmwbur 

Several calls from Margaret Loke from the New York 
Times Magazine. She had talked to her editor and they 
have decided how they want me to write the piece. Is 
the ceasefire a cunning plot by the IRA and the 
British government to isolate the Loyalists, turn on 
them together and force the Protestants into a united 
Ireland? I suggest another approach. She asks for a 
"memo". I take a deep breath and agree. I’ll fax it 
tomorrow. 


Saturday 10 September 

Chris is talking about showing A Further Gesture to Tim 
Bevan at Working Title. Stephen wants us to talk to 
Stephen Frears about directing it. I know that’s going 
to be a very long shot. 


Wednesday 14 September 

Meeting at Channel 4 with Belinda Allen. Waldemar 
Januszczak and Barrie Hall to discuss scheduling and 
publicity for A Man You Don't Meet Every Day. The Lon¬ 
don Film Festival definitely want to show the film. If 
it goes into the LFF it won’t be shown on Channel 4 
until the new year. I’m not so pleased about that, but 
I like the idea of it in the festival. 


Tuesday 20 September 

Discussions with Angela about scheduling A Man You 
Don’t Meet Every Day. She thinks it’s best to drop the 
London Film Festival and have the film shown on 
television as soon as possible. I think we should try to 
keep it in the festival and wait to see if Waldemar can 
find an earlier slot. Ceri tells me the LFF have sched¬ 
uled it for NFT 1 on 13 November at 1 lam. 

Call from David Thompson with a casual inquiry 
about The Crimes of Harry d’Souza. I say it’s coming 
along fine. He says no rush, we can’t make it until 
next year anyway. Mentally, I shuffle Harry further 
down the agenda. 


Friday 23 Siptumbtr 

Angela rings to say she really is unhappy with the 
scheduling of the film in the LFF and the plans for 
transmission. She persuades me. I fax Waldemar, 
arguing for as early a transmission date as possible, 
never mind the festival. 


Monday 26 September 

Start work on a revision of A Further Gesture to take 
into account the notes of Stephen, Chris and Roxy. I 
am worried about the ending, which, almost on a 
whim. I decide to change radically. A call from Barrie 
Hall at Channel 4 to say we now have a date for A Man 
You Don’t Meet: Wednesday 2 November at 10pm. This 
means taking it out of the LFF. 


Thursday (October 

Call from Antonia Bird, who’s in Los Angeles editing 
her new film. Antonia and I first met when Robert 
Cooper approached her to direct my first film for tele 
vision. Love Lies Bleeding. Her dates and ours didn’t 
work out. so she pulled out and we eventually found 
Michael Winterbottom. For a couple of years, Anto¬ 
nia and 1 have been trying to find a project to work 
together on. She takes a very realistic view of the busi¬ 
ness: Priest was a hit at Toronto and since then the 
studios have been after her. She intends to use the 
period in which she is in favour to make the films she 
wants to make - politically challenging and provoca¬ 
tive - the kind that later they might not let her make. 
Earlier in the year we had discussed one or two possi¬ 
ble ideas. Had I done anything with them? I tell her 
about A Further Gesture. Ring Chris to tell him. He’ll 
send her the script. He wonders whether Stephen has 
seen any of Antonia’s work. 


trioay / uciooer 

Mary-Kay faxes me letters the London Review of Books 
has received in response to my piece. One begins: 
“Ronan Bennett’s Ceasefire Diary is a good example of 
the way left-wing papers give space to the voice of ter¬ 
rorism." Another correspondent describes the piece 
as “contemptible". 


M ~~-i - - - i A A-A-l_ 

Monday ill uctoDer 

1 finish the revised first draft of A Further Gesture. 
and send a copy to Chris and a copy to my agent, 
Jenne Casarotto. 
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Tuesday 11 October 

Off to Broadcasting House to record Fire and Rain, a 
memoir I have written about my time in Long Kesh in 
the early 1970s, and particularly about the destruc¬ 
tion of the camp when it was burned down in a riot 
in October 1974. 


Wednesday 12 October 

Letter from Terry, a friend who’s serving a long sen¬ 
tence for armed robbery, with some vivid descrip¬ 
tions of violence in prison - stabbings and “boilings". 
“Boilings", pouring oil or water over an enemy when 
they least expect it - usually in the toilets or showers 
- are very popular now. 1 remember another friend. 
John, telling me how prison had changed from the 
70s. when he first went in. Then there had been some 
sense of collective spirit, some solidarity between 
cons. Now it is every man for himself, a much more 
violent and dangerous place - a young man’s place. 
John says, and lots of drugs. Terry says he’s got him¬ 
self into a new rehabilitation unit in the Scrubs in an 
effort to get off heroin. A very powerful and emo¬ 
tional letter. I’ve used a lot of what John and Terry 
have said before about prison in a play I wrote earlier 
in the year for BBC radio. Marked for Place, which is to 
be broadcast next month. 

Chris rings to say that David Aukin from Channel 
4 had tried to call him about A Further Gesture. Chris’ll 
call back tomorrow. 


Monday 7 November 

Meet Chris just after mid-day and we have a brief chat 
before meeting David Aukin and Allon Reich, David’s 
assistant. David, it turns out. is keen on the script. 
“Let's make it." he says. We discuss elements of the 
script that need work - everyone on the same wave¬ 
length as far as this is concerned. David says Channel 
4 would want to be the majority investor and then we 
fall to discussing possible directors. Various sugges¬ 
tions made: Danny Boyle, Antonia, Bertrand Tav¬ 
ernier, Michael Winterbottom, Mike Figgis, Stephen 
Frears, some obviously more realistic hopes than oth¬ 
ers. Chris comes out of the meeting pleased. He 
hasn't formally agreed to anything because he wants 
to talk to Stephen Rea. But this is a good start. He’s 
happy. Me too. I wish it were always this easy. 


Wednesday 9 November 

Watch A Man You Don’t Meet Every Day. A year’s work 
passes by in 70 minutes. 


Wednesday 16 November 

Call from Gerry Adams’ publisher asking me to do an 
“in conversation" with Gerry at Waterstone’s on Fri¬ 
day. to mark publication of his Selected Writings. 


Friday 18 November 

Just before 1pm get to Waterstone’s. Huge crowd, 
scores of photographers. TV cameras. Squeezed in. 
Downstairs for a bit of peace and quiet with the staff 
and with Gerry and his security people. The Water¬ 
stone’s staff lead us to a small office. The security peo¬ 
ple are anxious about whether it has been checked. 
“What’s that parcel?” one of them says. He ushers 
Geny and the rest of us out while he investigates the 
package. “Francie," Gerry says, holding out his hand 
for a last shake, “if anything goes wrong..." At the 
event itself, the Waterstone’s manager welcomes 
Gerry, makes a short speech about how important it 
is that controversial people are heard, bracketing 
Gerry rather improbably with Helena Kennedy and 


Salman Rushdie. Then Steve. Gerry's publisher, intro¬ 
duces Geny and me. We talk for about half an hour, 
then questions from the audience. All friendly, 
except for the first contributor, who turns out to be 
an enraged man from the Libertarian Alliance. 


Tuesday 13 December 

Off to Chris Curling’s office in Notting Hill for 
11.15am, then around the corner to Stephen Frears’ 
house. Stephen likes the script - particularly the first 
50 pages. But he doesn’t like the change of tone in 
New York - the beginning is monumental, the second 
part domestic, he says. He makes interesting points, 
but what he is really saying is that he would have 
liked a different film. It’s academic, though, because 
he is unavailable for most of’95 even if he wanted to 
do it. For Chris and me it is back to square one. look¬ 
ing for a director. 


Wednesday 14 December 

Ring Stephen Rea, who is filming in Hong Kong and 
not having a great time by the sounds of it. “I am now 
clinically insane.” he says. We broach the issue of 
directors. Basically. Stephen wants Stephen Frears. 1 
says this isn't possible. Anyone else? No suggestions. 


Monday 16 January 1995 

I finish the second draft of A Lake of Ashes today. It’s a 
complete reworking of the script. Barely a line 
remains the same, although the narrative’s original 
trajectory and the dilemmas are unaltered. I feel 
happy with this piece of work. Chris rings to say that 
he and David have been talking to Tom Rothman and 
Claudia Lewis of Fox-Searchlight, a recently estab¬ 
lished arm of Fox set up specifically to do smaller 
budget, independent films with newer directors. 
They are both interested in A Further Gesture and have 
indicated that, with the right director, they are pre¬ 
pared to fund it, alone, or with Channel 4. Their first 
choice is Antonia Bird. 


Wednesday 18 January 

Evening meet Stephen Rea and Chris at Daphne’s in 
Camden. Stephen is uncertain about Channel 4 being 
the main investor: this immediately involves bud¬ 
getary limits. Chris and I point out the advantages of 
Channel 4 and Fox-Searchlight: editorial indepen¬ 
dence. support, as free a hand as you’re likely to get, 
people who share your vision of what the film should 
be. But Stephen isn’t interested in doing the film 
with Antonia Bird. No way. He is unmoveable. 
Michael Winterbottom? Against, though not as vocif¬ 
erously. Stephen stresses the need for a director with 
“cinematic vision". Chris and I say that we need to 
agree on one soon, if the film is to be made in the 
summer. Stephen suggests Chris Gerolmo, a young 
director with whom he has made a film for HBO, Citi¬ 
zen X. Gerolmo is a writer of some repute (Mississippi 
Burning), but is this the man of “cinematic vision"? 
But more worrying from my point of view is the fact 
that any writer-director worth his salt is going to 
want to change the material. No further forward by 
the end of the evening. 

Robert Cooper rings. He’s very happy with the sec¬ 
ond draft of Ashes, but is concerned that the last third 
is a little underdeveloped. More dialogue is needed 
between the father and son. I’m happy to do this, 
since in fact I had cut material because I thought 
the last scenes were too wordy. But everyone - Barn- 
aby, Robert and Roxy - seems to think it is too emo¬ 
tionally thin. 


Monday 23 January 

To the Groucho, that dreadful place. Chris Gerolmo is 
already there, with a copy of the revised first draft of 
A Further Gesture. The one thing that makes him 
“uncomfortable”, he says, is “the morality, the idea 
behind the film". Dowd is a “fuck-up, a failure" when 
he’s not involved in “these violent groups killing peo¬ 
ple". I correct him - he’s a failure when he’s not 
involved politically, when he has lost contact with 
the commitments that defined his early life. “If I were 
involved in the film," he says, “I would want him to 
be involved with another kind of community." It is 
not an easy meeting. Chris G and I know, without 
having to say anything, that we cannot collaborate 
on this. 


Tuesday 24 January 

David rings to talk about our meeting last night with 
Stephen. I cannot say it was successful. David is keen 
to find a way to move things forward. Chris Curling 
and David have now agreed that the film will be 
through Channel 4. It is not clear whether Fox- 
Searchlight will be the other partner. It depends on 
who we get as director. 


Thursday 26 January 

David rings at 9am. He had talked to Stephen on the 
phone and said what Stephen seems to want is an 
experienced director (Chris Gerolmo notwithstand¬ 
ing). So David thinks it is worth spending a little 
more time trying to find one. We go through the 
names: Peter Yates. Paul Schrader. Arthur Penn. Peter 
Weir. Will any of these be available? Will any of these 
big names be prepared to consider a small, indepen¬ 
dent movie? Arthur Penn is not a young man. but he 
has made great films: Bonnie and Clyde, Little Big Man. 
Night Moves. David makes him sound interesting: 
from the independent sector, runs the Actor’s Studio 
in New York. Chris doing availability checks. 

Up to Highbury Place with Chris to meet David 
Kavanagh and Christian Routh at the European 
Script Fund office. Some discussion of the script. Both 
David and Christian echoing criticisms others have 
made: the middle sequence weak, Dowd too passive, 
his motives for getting involved with the Latinos 
unclear. But they seem to like the project and indi¬ 
cate they will back it. Chris drops me home, then 
rings at 7pm to say they had found that Peter Yates, 
Paul Schrader and Arthur Penn are all available. 
Scripts to be sent. Chris, however, favours Michael 
Winterbottom. I, too, would be very happy with 
Michael, who we’ve met to discuss the project. I had a 
good working relationship with him when he 
directed Love Lies Bleeding. and he has since gone on to 
win a great deal of praise for Cracker and Family. 


Tuesday 31 January 

Tinker with Harry d’Souza. If I made an effort I could 
finish this before I leave for New York, on 7 February, 
to do more research on A Further Gesture . but I don’t. 
Chris rings to say that Tom Rothman of Fox-Search¬ 
light didn’t greatly like Michael Winterbottom’s new 
film. Butterfly Kiss. This isn’t going to make pushing 
him with Fox-Searchlight easy. 


Wednesday 1 February 

David seems very keen on Arthur Penn. Chris has 
written to Penn to say I will be in New York next 
week. He’s meeting John MacKenzie with Stephen 
tomorrow. Later, Antonia calls from LA - still work¬ 
ing on her film. “Everything done by committee." 
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Friday 3 February 

To the Athenaeum to meet Chris and Claudia Lewis 
from Fox-Searchlight. She turns out to be a small, 
sparky, humorous woman in her mid-30s, nothing 
like the crass movie executive I had expected. Intelli¬ 
gent about the script and casting suggestions, and 
about directors. She’s a big fan of Antonia's. Chris 
and I had talked about Michael Winterbottom - she 
has only heard about Butterfly Kiss, but she repeats 
that Tom Rothman wasn’t impressed, even though 
the film has attracted a lot of praise. She asks when 
we think we can start filming. We say in the summer. 
She’d like that. 


Monday 6 February 

Chris calls to say that David and Stephen had dinner 
last night. Stephen has suggested John Mackenzie 
and David, to keep Stephen on board, thinks we 
should meet him. But Chris, who sees time going by 
and nothing resolved, says he wants to attract a direc¬ 
tor within a few days, and that Michael Winterbot¬ 
tom is top of his list. But it is going to be difficult to 
persuade Stephen, and we may lose Fox-Searchlight. 
We seem to be caught between the rock and the hard 
place, and not moving very far forward. I pack for 
New York, feeling a little gloomy. 


Tuesday 14 February 

New York. Meet Arthur Penn, who has read the script. 
I have been doubtful about this idea. He is not a 
young man and 1 didn’t think his last couple of films 
were particularly distinguished. Perhaps he has lost 
what made him one of the great directors? I arrive at 
his apartment. He turns out to be fit, spry, alert and 
utterly gracious. He starts talking about the script 
and within minutes I realise he is right for this. He 
knows the characters, understands them. Most of all. 
he understands what I am trying to get at. Unlike 
Chris Gerolmo, he isn’t uncomfortable with the 
morality or idea of the film. We talk for an hour and 
a half or so. I return to the hotel and call Chris. He is 
surprised by my reaction, not having expected it, but 
senses my excitement. 


Thursday 16 February 

Finish off the remaining bits of research: wander 
around Roosevelt Avenue, one of the Hispanic areas 
of Queens and Washington Heights in Manhattan. I 
am struck by the contrast between life here and life 
in the more affluent parts of the city. Here, people 
seem to live outdoors. It is life in the street, there are 
connections, there is activity. It will work well. I 
think, for A Further Gesture - this is the contrast I’m 
striving for in the film. Stephen’s character. Dowd, is 
the man acting alone, isolated, seeking his own des¬ 
tiny as an individual, but he goes nowhere, he runs 
into the ground. Only when he reconnects with oth¬ 
ers, who are part of a community, part of a political 
community, does he start to pick himself up - only to 
encounter further problems, of course. But still. I am 
excited by what I see. 


Sunday IS February 

London. Chris rings to say David has spoken to 
Arthur Penn, and was very excited about his possible 
involvement. Arthur will come to London next week. 
The problem now. however, is that Fox-Searchlight 
will not be interested in Arthur Penn - since they 
have been set up specifically to do films with new 
young directors. Will we be able to find another part¬ 
ner, along with Channel 4? 


Monday 20 February 

Elinor Day at the BBC rings to inquire about Harry 
d'Souza . I say it’s coming along fine and will be with 
her on Monday 6 March. Chris rings. He has talked to 
Arthur Penn, "very charming". Arthur told him not 
to bother with too expensive a hotel - “let’s keep the 
money for the film." 


bikes it for me. Now begins the waiting for a response 
period. What if they don’t like it? Maybe it’s no good. 

Call from David Aukin. a gentle prompt to get on 
with the second draft of A Further Gesture so they can 
take the Penn-Rea package to investors. I tell him it’s 
coming along fine. 


Monday 27 February 

Halcyon Hotel in Holland Park to meet Chris and 
Arthur Penn. Arthur doesn't seem too tired after his 
flight and we sit up talking until after midnight. It is 
clear he wants to do the film. The main problem. 
Chris thinks, is the budget: Arthur, being who he is. 
will not be eligible for the union exemptions and dis¬ 
counts available to a relatively unknown or first-time 
director. Unfazed by these restrictions, Arthur has 
suggestions to overcome them. The New York interi- 

R ors could be done in Ireland, for example, 
minimising the New York shoot. 


Thursday 16 March 

Deliver the second draft of A Further Gesture (really 
need a title - it’s embarrassing when people ask what 
it’s called). Chris read it straight away, liked it and 
suggested one or two changes. 

Friday 17 March 

Print up the definitive version of the second draft. 
CSL sends copies to Roxy. Arthur and David. 

Thursday 23 March 

I haven’t heard from Elinor and ring to see what she 
thought of Harry d'Souza. She likes it. “It's everything 


ing Stephen Rea, who is filming in Hong Kong and not 
having a great time by the sounds of it. 

“I am now clinically insane/’ he says. We broach the issue 
of directors. Basically, Stephen wants Stephen Frears. 

I says this isn’t possible. Anyone else? No suggestions. 


Tuesday 26 February 

Down to the hotel for a script meeting with Arthur 
and Chris. Arthur thinks the ending is contrived, the 
reappearance of certain characters fortuitous. He 
suggests I think about the middle, what is it about? If 
I can answer that. 1 will be able to find the end. All of 
this involves fairly radical reworking, but I like it. 
That night, dinner with David Aukin. Arthur and I 
give David an idea of the script changes we have been 
discussing, which he seems to like. Arthur is 
confident he and Stephen will get on. I have read that 
Arthur is considered “an actor’s director". He’s cer¬ 
tainly worked with a few well known ones: Brando, 
Nicholson, Beatty, Hoffman. 


Thursday 2 March 

Chris calls to say the meeting with Stephen - he’d 
flown over to Heathrow from Dublin (where he’s 
appearing in a Field Day production of Uncle Vanya) - 
had gone very well. Stephen enthusiastic and willing 
to do the film whenever he can. Arthur says he starts 
work as soon as he returns to New York. 


Saturday 4 March 

Have I left it too late on The Crimes of Harry d'Souza? Up 
at 7.30am and should have got to work, but instead 
look through the newspapers. Find the 30 or so pages 
I’d written six months ago not that bad. Revise them, 
sharpen them and press forward. By 2pm I know it’s 
going to be all right. I have been over this story so 
often in my head that I am writing as fast as I can 
type. At times. I have to get up and walk around. 
Calm down, write. Stop to watch Manchester 
United’s nine goals on Match of the Day. 


Monday 6 March 

Type The End around mid-day. Ring Elinor to let her 
know The Crimes of Harry d'Souza will be with her 
tomorrow. Print up a copy, find a jiffy bag, a friend 


you said it would be." David Thompson hasn’t yet 
read it. though. The problem, she goes on to say. is 
finding the money to make it. She suggests calling 
back in a couple of weeks. 

Arthur. David and Roxy have all responded to the 
second draft of A Further Gesture. At a script meeting at 
Channel 4, David and Allon make a few points, but 
nothing structural. There will be more work, but the 
most important thing is to talk to Arthur. Chris and 
I arrange to go to New York. 


Thursday 30 March 

Deliver Ashes. 


Monday 3 April 

New York. It’s always two steps forward, one step 
back. After some promising conversations with the 
investors and a series of useful meetings with Arthur, 
a possible production manager, editor and casting 
agent, it turns out that Stephen, who is about to play 
in Neil Jordan’s film about Michael Collins, won’t be 
free until mid-August. Arthur shows signs of being 
irritated that he hasn’t been kept abreast of this 
development. He’d been under the impression we 
could go in July. Now, if we’re lucky, photography 
will start in September. 

Steve, a production manager Arthur has worked 
with before, has prepared a rough schedule. Chris 
nearly faints when he sees the figures. But Arthur, 
as ever, has solutions, minimising even further the 
New York shoot. Although three-quarters of the film 
is set in New York, the shoot there may be as short as 
ten days. Chris and Phil, his assistant, race about the 
city, talking figures and number-crunching. I’m 
happy to leave it to them. Writers are often like 
farmers - they complain a lot. But, really, who would 
be a producer? 

Further excerpts from Ronan Bennett's diary will be pub¬ 
lished later this year 
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Egoyan’s best movie to date 


A haunting and sensuous film 
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Obsession 


Drenched in longing 


When Captives, which I wrote, premiered at 
the 1994 Venice film festival, one word leapt 
out at me from its Italian reviews: Ossessione, 
the title of Luchino Visconti’s beautiful first 
film. A year earlier, as she prepared to shoot. 
I had talked to our director, Angela Pope, 
about two films which never fail to move 
me: one was Ossessione. the other Tony 
Richardson’s The Loneliness of the Long Distance 
Runner. Made in 1962 and written by Alan 
Sillitoe, this British film is one of the rea¬ 
sons I write screenplays. 

Ossessione, made in 1942, when Italy was 
under Fascist rule, is based on the James 
Cain novel The Postman Always Rings Twice. It 
is a stunning evocation of sexual passion, 
far more powerful that either of the Ameri¬ 
can versions of the same story. The first time 
we see the tramp Gino’s face is the moment 
he sets eyes on the bar owner’s beautiful 
young wife, Giovanna. From this meeting, 
the film, directed by an aristocrat-tumed- 
communist. is near perfect. 

The story is told in a brilliantly handled 
series of triangles. Gino and Giovanna 
become lovers, with her husband forever 
between them. Gino attempts to escape 
once, in a gay partnership with a fellow 
wanderer. He attempts to escape a second 
time, after the murder, with a young prosti¬ 
tute. But love closes in around them. As 
Gino says to Giovanna. “Once the world 
seemed a very big place; now there is only 
your house." 

“I am interested in extreme situations,” 
Visconti wrote. “The instants when abnor¬ 
mal tension reveals the truth about human 
beings." Watching Ossessione, I can never get 
over how quickly we in the audience also 
come to want Giovanna’s fool of a husband 
out of the way, how seductive the idea of 
killing him becomes. And how oppressive 
the aftermath is, suffocating with guilt and 
paranoia. The truths of Ossessione are relent¬ 
lessly hard. Even death, when it comes, con¬ 
tains a cruel trap. 

The film itself was made in an extreme sit¬ 
uation - cast and crew were grilled by the 
police, and one of its screenwriters was sent 
to prison. Despite this. Visconti worked at a 
pace unimaginable in our commercial cin¬ 
ema. rarely completing more than three 
shots in a day. Mussolini's Minister of Cul¬ 
ture said it was a film “that stinks of 
latrines". Thus did the film which launched 
Neo-Realism begin its “tortured existence". 
In one town after another it was screened 
for a night or two before being banned - in 
one case, the cinema was then exorcised. 
“What would they think," wondered Vis¬ 
conti, “if they knew this was a film I sold my 
mother’s jewellery to make?" 

Ossessione is a film drenched in longing. So 
is The Loneliness of the Long Distance Runner. It 
was one of the last Woodfall Films, pro¬ 
duced by the company that director 
Richardson set up with playwright John 
Osborne. A Nottingham teenager, played by 
Tom Courtenay, robs a local bakery and is 
sent to borstal. Tfjere the governor, played 
by Michael Redgrave, dreams of his institu¬ 
tion winning a race against the local public 
school. The new prisoner is a brilliant and 
cunning runner, and so begins an education 


Frank Deasy, whose 
writing credits 
include'The Grass 
Arena'and the 
newly-released 
Captives’, 
remembers the 
aching needs 
that drive Visconti's 
'Ossessione'and 
Richardson’s 
'The Loneliness 
ofthe Long 
Distance Runner' 



A harrowing world: Gino as the lover in Visconti s relentlessly hard Ossessione' 


for both prisoner and jailer - a lesson in the 
fluid nature of power. Tom Courtenay is per¬ 
fect. hatchet-faced, his every sense alive to 
the fact that the governor’s cheery motto 
(“You play ball with us and we’ll play ball 
with you") is a mockery of the vicious game 
life has played with him up until now. But 
the centre of the film is his aching to tran¬ 
scend. for life to be something greater. His 
face defines yearning: “I was always trying 
to get lost when I was a kid. I soon found out 
you can’t get lost, though." 

The climactic sequence, the moment 
when he can win and instead, with a melan¬ 
cholic venom, chooses to throw the race, is 
magnificent. For me. The Loneliness of the Long 
Distance Runner is a deeply spiritual film, 
reaching far beyond the social realism to 
which critical consensus usually consigns it. 
It amazes me how rarely it is mentioned, or 
anyway mentioned positively, in accounts 
of British film, or new wave cinema. 

I love British cinema of the 60s in a way 
that can seem dated in its native land. Some 
of the difference in meaning springs for me 
from the fact that a film like loneliness, seen 



Alone in the world: Tom Courtenay 


on television while growing up in Dublin 
in the 70s. was an intoxicating experience. 
Courtenay’s conflicts were electrifying, his 
world intensely real - there was nothing 
comparable in Irish drama. England then 
still seemed an exciting place, faster, bigger, 
as foreign as but more immediate than the 
world of Ossessione. 

To my eyes the least interesting aspect of 
Loneliness is that it is about a young offender. 
Yet I know many British film-makers would 
find it difficult to see it as about anything 
other than a young offender. This is partly 
due to the invisible walls that run through 
England. I once made a documentary in the 
course of which a young Scottish prisoner 
spoke eloquently about his imprisonment, 
his HIV status and. most movingly, about 
the imminent death of his wife, whom he 
had unwittingly infected with the virus. 
After a viewing of the final cut we were told 
this section had to be cut if the film was to 
be broadcast - because it contained the 
word “flick". It was hard to grasp that, to the 
people requesting the cut, his struggle for 
redemption, palpable in every word and ges¬ 
ture. was effectively invisible - because it 
was expressed in a familiar accent and in a 
face with the pallor of white bread and 
chips. His crime was to appear ordinary. 

In a similar vein, it has been argued that 
British villains are neither good enough nor 
glamorous enough for movies. I know what 
is meant - but I think the real failure is that 
of writers and film-makers; a failure, or a 
reluctance to see beyond buckle rings and 
shell suits. In much the same way, I believe 
Britain is in danger of becoming blind to the 
quality of its own cinema. 

Vito Mussolini, the Duce’s son, stormed 
out of the first screening of Ossessione, shout¬ 
ing “That isn’t Italy." I don’t imagine there 
was much shouting or public brawling in 
Britain about The Loneliness of the Long Distance 
Runner. I suspect a muted, more corrosive 
whisper was heard: “That isn’t England." 
Or else, more destructive still: “That isn’t 
film-making." 

‘Captives’, written by Frank Deasy, opens on 
28 April and is reviewed on page 41 of this issue 
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B Celebrate the Centenary of Cinema 
with Faber and Faber 1995 


Fade In ... 

In the 100 years since the first moving picture 
was shown to the public on 28 December 
1895, the movies have become the most 
popular form of mass entertainment. But the 
movies are more than mere entertainment, 
they are also an art - as the work of the film¬ 
makers published by Faber testifies. 

With the passing of the years, film theories 
come and go, but the movies remain. The 
Faber Film List is focused primarily in two 
areas: the film-maker and the script. 

The acclaimed Projections series is a forum 
for film-makers in which practitioners of 
cinema write about their craft, while Scorsese 
on Scorsese and the forthcoming Almodovar 
on Almodovar are just two of our books by 
film-makers on film-making. Published 
screenplays range from de Sica's Bicycle 
Thieves to Tarantino's Pulp Fiction. 

The publication of Gilbert Adair's Flickers: An 
Illustrated Celebration of WO Years of Cinema 
is marked by a special season of films at the 
National Film Theatre and events and screen¬ 
ings across the country. 



Faber and Faber 
Film Books 


Faber titles are available from all good 
bookshops. 

For a free copy of Faber's film list contact: 

Promotions Department, Faber and Faber 
3 Queen Square, London WC1N 3AU 
Tel: 0171 465 0045 Fax 0171 465 0034 


CAMBRIDGE 


Shakespeare and the Moving Image 

The Plays on Film and Television 

Edited by Anthony Davies and Stanley Wells 
Fourteen essays on the best known and most entertaining film, 
television and video versions of Shakespeare’s plays. Particular 
attention is given to the work of Olivier, Zeffirelli and Kurosawa, and 
to the BBC Television series. The volume includes a survey of previous 
scholarship and an invaluable filmography. 

£37.50 net HB 0 521 43424 6 "278 pp. 

£12.95 net PB 0 521 43573 0 

NOW IN PAPERBACK 

Constructivism in Film 

The Man with the Movie Camera 

Vlada Petrie 

‘In this remarkable book, Vlada Petrie explicates the cinematic text 
of one of the most famous works of avant-garde nonfiction film, 
Dziga Vertovs Man with a Movie Camera ... it is difficult to imagine 
a better or more complete formal analysis of a single movie, or a 
book that teaches us more about the cinematic way of seeing’, than 
Constructivism in Film . The Russian Review 

£13.95 net PB 0 521 44387 3 532 pp. 

Cambridge Studies in Film 

Inside Soviet Film Satire 

Laughter with a Lash 

Edited by Andrew Horton 

Inside Soviet Film Satire is a lively collection of sixteen original essays 
by Soviet, American, and Canadian scholars and film commentators. 
£27.95 net HB 0 521 43016 X 176 pp. 

Cambridge Studies in Film 

NOW IN PAPERBACK 

Russian Critics on the Cinema of Glasnost 

Edited by Michael Brash insky and Andrew Horton 
This collection of newly translated essays by some of Russia’s most 
astute commentators of film and culture illuminates important 
aspects of Russian film-making during the 1980s, and provides 
insight into the successes and shortcomings of Glasnost, as captured 
in film, for a Western audience. 

£30.00 net HB 0 521 44475 6 175 pp. 

Cambridge Studies in Film 

Another Frank Capra 

Lelatid Poague 

Informed by recent work in genre theory and feminist psychology. 
Another Frank Capra shows Capra to be a ‘proto-feminist’ director 
whose feminism has been entirely neglected by previous critics. 

£35.00 net HB 0 521 38066 9 288 pp. 

Cambridge Studies in Film 

Projecting Illusion 

Film, Film Theory and the Impression of Reality 

Richard Allen 

Projecting Illusion offers a systematic analysis of the impression of 
reality in the cinema and the pleasure it gives to the film spectator. 
Richard Allen situates his explanation within the context of an 
analytical criticism of contemporary film and critical theory. 

£30.00 net HB 0 521 47015 3 188 pp. 

Cambridge Studies in Film 
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At the pinnacle of his 
powers: David 0. Selznick. 
top centre, and Sidney 
Howard, centre right, by the 
camera, watch Vivien Leigh 
and Clark Gable on the set 
of Gone With the Wind' 


Great gifts and 
terrible legacies 

Simon Louvish 

Projections 4 

edited by John Boorman, Tom Luddy, 

David Thomson & Walter Donohue. Faber 
& Faber. £9.99 pp333 ISBN 0-571-17363-2 

"Projections is a forum for film-makers in 
which the practitioners of cinema write 
about their craft.” This book comes well 
hyped by a lecture at the NFT accompanied 
by a season of films to celebrate its launch. 
But is it worth the razzmatazz? Previous vol¬ 
umes have featured Sam Fuller, George 
Cukor, Gus Van Sant, Hal Hartley. Lawrence 
Kasdan. Robert Altman, Bertrand Tavernier 
and Quentin Tarantino, as well as the ubiq¬ 
uitous John Boorman, who wrote half the 
first issue. The centrepiece of each volume is 
a year’s diary of film-making travails, as con¬ 
tributed in two issues by Boorman, in one by 
Francis Ford Coppola, and in the present 
case by screenwriter James Toback. This 
year’s book is billed as a celebration of the 
centenary of film, and includes pieces by or 
interviews with Louis Lumiere. Martin 
Scorsese. Arthur Penn. Ken Burns (of The Civil 
War fame, the 11-hour TV documentary 
series). Gene Kelly and Federico Fellini. 

All this is very well as far as it goes. Scors¬ 
ese is always incisive. Penn is always inter¬ 
esting and Fellini is always every bit as pre¬ 
cious as lace pants: “I make a film as if I have 
a disease, suffering hot and cold sweats on 
an hourly basis, hovering constantly 
between ecstasy and anguish, lucidity and 
confusion. Everything is done in a kind of 
fever. Once the film is over. I fool myself 
into thinking I'm cured." 

Other highlights include two contribu¬ 
tions by Sidney Howard, screenwriter of 
Gone With the Wind, one revealing the mercu¬ 
rial whims of David O. Selznick. the other a 
fascinating resume of the problems and 
rewards of the writer in the Hollywood stu¬ 
dio system. There is a telling piece by Oren 


Moverman composed of interviews with 
Louis Malle’s colleagues on the production 
of Vanya on 42nd Strait and a fine essay by 
Walter Murch on the developing concept of 
sound design for movies. And there is enter¬ 
taining gossip with prop master Eddie 
Fowlie on putting together productions for 
David Lean and working on Howard Hawks’ 
Land of the Pharaohs. 

What’s in and what’s left out will always 
be the problem in evaluating this kind of 
enterprise. After a brief reprise of a 1946 
interview by Georges Sadoul with Louis 
Lumiere. we have a segment in which a vari¬ 
ety of cineastes ranging from Kevin Brown- 
low to Andre de Toth answer a silly question 
about the greatest gift or worst legacy of the 
cinema, in which the best comment is 
Dusan Makavejev’s, that “the worst was to 
see the world following and fulfilling the 
ugliest schemes and prophecies from ‘B’ 
movies.” and the worst is a daft waste of 
paper by Percy Adlon, who does no more 
than repeat the line, “I love them I hate them 
I love them I hate them I love them I hate 
them I love them" until the end of the page. 

This year’s diary, by James Toback, screen¬ 
writer of Karel Reisz’s The Gambler and War¬ 
ren Beatty’s Bugsy among other films, is in 
my view a mistake. One should respect any¬ 
one who can actually work and earn a living 
in this dire business, but Toback’s confes¬ 
sions of futility and cowardice in Los Ange¬ 
les’ earthquake are for me a truth too far. He 
seems to be mooning his way around La La 
Land, dropping the names of his famous 
friends like confetti, trying lethargically 
to write three new scripts (and these, 
excerpted at the end of his piece, reveal 
themselves to be - at least at this stage - 
mediocre). John Boorman has covered this 
sort of ground before, and far better. 

Hollywood, love it or hate it. Projections has 
in the past included non-American film¬ 
makers like Tavernier, George Miller. Jaco 
Van Dormael, Andrzej Wajda and Croatia’s 
Zrinko Ogresta, but the emphasis here is 
overwhelmingly on American and Western 
European film and film-makers. 

The only far-flung film-maker featured, as 



far as I can see, has been Chen Kaige in issue 
number three. In contrast, I have before me 
the Cahiers du cinema special issue centenary 
of cinema tribute, which manages, in 130 
pages, to include film-makers as diverse as 
Mack Sennett, Frank Borzage, Dziga Vertov, 
Wilhelm Pabst, Jean Vigo, John Ford, Kenji 
Mizoguchi, Stanley Kubrick, Roger Corman. 
Nagisa Oshima, Abbas Kiarostami and 
Youssef Chahine. 

Of course, it's easier to get your home¬ 
grown critics to write about the global film 
village than to actually track down, commis¬ 
sion or interview these dispersed film-mak¬ 
ers themselves. But perhaps, next time. Pro¬ 
jection 5 might be bold - or uncommercially 
foolhardy - enough to devote an issue to the 
kind of film-makers whose work we do, after 
all, have a fleeting chance to glimpse at the 
London Film Festival, if nowhere else. Excit¬ 
ing work like Gianni Amelio’s stunning 
Lamerica, or Ousmane Sembene’s, or Merzak 
Allouache’s, or the explosion of film talent 
in today’s Taiwan, or Moufida Tlatli’s 
Tunisian The Silences of the Palace. 

How about the film journal of an Algerian 
director fleeing for his life from his country 
and trying to create in exile? I know I can’t 
have everything, but an analysis, a projec¬ 
tion only of our insular limitations, can 
only be at best a fragment of a richer and far 
more exciting whole. 


The sweet smell 
of success 


David Aukin 

How to Make a Successful British Movie: Or What 
They Don’t Teach You at Film School 

Barry M. Sheppard, The Birmingham 
Publishing Company, £19.95, 255pp 
ISBN 1-85616-616-3 

The title of this book is something of a 
‘come on’, though admittedly it includes 
some useful information. Aimed mainly at 
aspiring producers, it doesn’t quite live up 
to its subtitle, but does include some handy 
tips, templates for contracts with cast and 
crew and an extensive list of contacts. 

Barry Sheppard’s prose style affects a 
gruffness, as if it were spoken through teeth 
clenching the proverbial producer’s cigar. 
The book purports to give the reader the 
most basic ‘dope’ about the film business, 
hammered home with capital letters and 
bold type: “There are two types of script. 
GREAT AND WONDERFUL OR CRAP. There 
is no between." Crucially, however, this book 
doesn’t explain either how to make a 
specifically British film or indeed how to 
make a successful one. Of course, people 
more qualified than the author of this book 
have tried and failed to answer these ques¬ 
tions. Even after four years here at Channel 
4 as Head of Drama, I certainly don’t have 
any of the answers. But then again. I’m not 
writing a book claiming that I do. 

The underlying fantasy that informs this 
book is that nowadays anyone can make a 
movie. And why shouldn’t anyone? Shep¬ 
pard’s line, one echoed by many others, can 
be paraphrased thus: “Film-making is the 
new rock’n’roll, just get out there and do it. 
Spike Lee financed his first movie on credit 
cards: today he’s making multi-million dol¬ 
lar movies for Hollywood. This could be 
YOU." That’s the fantasy. What this rather 
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74e teat PenfaiMuwce! 


“T 

I he actor has been 
the missing person in 
serious film study for 
far too long....These 
interviews lift the cur¬ 
tain and take us on an 
extraordinary behind- 
the-scenes tour to 
the place where it all 
begins: the rag and 
bone shop of the 
actor’s art.” 

—Ray Carney, General Editor, 
Cambridge Film Classics 
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describes what makes a brilliant performance, how an actor attains a cer¬ 
tain “truth," and what the role of the actor is in our society. Those inter¬ 
viewed for Figures of Light include Tommy Lee Jones, Richard Dreyfuss, 
Aidan Quinn, Eli Wallach, John Lithgow, Lee Grant, Mary Steenburgen, 
Christine Lahti, Sydney Pollack, Joe Mantegna, Lawrence Kasdan, John 
Sayles, and others. 

0-306-44949-8/369 pp./ill./1995/$24.95 ($29.94 outside US & Canada) 
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PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Plenum Publishing Corporation 
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£14 95 paper 
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avoids mentioning is that Spike Lee also 
happens to be a naturally talented film¬ 
maker who had spent years learning his 
craft before his arrival in Hollywood. 

It is also foolish to suggest that there is a 
way of making commercial films that the 
rest of the world, remarkably, has failed to 
discover. In fact the world is filled with films 
which no one has seen, wants to see or ever 
will see. The warehouses of video stores are 
crammed with tapes that end to end stretch 
to Mars and back. Does the world truly need 
any more of these? 

Of course it does, but as far as I'm con¬ 
cerned. only those who have something 
extra to offer, rather than the simple desire 
to make a quick buck, need bother trying. As 
this book does make clear, since it’s not easy 
to get a film made, only try if film is your 
passion and your life. And if it is, then wel¬ 
come to this crazy world where art and com¬ 
merce try to cohabit and mostly survive as 
some kind of dysfunctional family. 

The question that then arises is, what sort 
of films we should be trying to make? In 
most areas of film-making we are not in a 
position to compete with Hollywood and 
nor, frankly, should we try. We should be 
making the films that Hollywood would not 
make, or could not make, but which, when 
they see them, they love. Indeed, the more 
British a film is, the greater its chances of 
standing out and being recognised in the 
world markets. It follows from this that our 
strength is to back the best talents and leave 
it to Hollywood to deal with the ‘concepts’. 

One of the best ways to learn how to make 
a successful British film is to go to the cin¬ 
ema. It is remarkable that the media’s 
rhetoric about “the ailing British film indus¬ 
try" still exists, despite the significant num¬ 
ber of successful British films. It’s not just 
the Oscar nominations - although when 
was the last time when three British feature 
films each received major Oscar nomina¬ 
tions in the same year? 

The talent around is awesome. Antonia 
Bird follows up her success Safe with Priest. 
Danny Boyle (director), John Hodge (screen¬ 
writer). and Andrew Macdonald (producer) 
have performed the astonishing feat for a 
British film of recouping their production 
costs in the UK with Shallow Grave. Other 
successes include: Ben Ross and his remark¬ 
able debut with the Poisoner's Handbook ; 
Michael Winterbottom. whose Butterfly Kiss 
created such a sensation this year at Berlin: 
Gurindha Chadha and Meera Syal who last 
year brought us the delightful Bhaji on the 
Beach; Sue Clayton. Ronan Bennett (see his 
diary in this month’s issue), Phil Davis, the 
Quay brothers, all of whom are currently 
making films. The list, if not endless, could 
go on and on, and it needn’t even include 
the ‘old hands’. Mike Leigh. Ken Loach and 
Peter Greenaway, who continue to make not 
only extraordinary films but ones that are 
also profitable. These are exciting times for 
British film. 

Probably the only thing any of these film¬ 
makers have in common is that none of 
them approach film-making with a whifT 
of cynicism; certainly they want their films 
to be successful and to be seen by as many 
people as possible, but their films work 
with audiences around the world precisely 
because they are not mass-produced off-the- 
factory-line creations. That’s the way for¬ 
ward for our film-makers: that’s the way to 
make a successful British film. 


Girlie show 


Yvonne Tasker 

Immortal, Invisible: Lesbians and the 
Moving Image 

Tamsin Wilton (ed). Routledge, £12.99, 

235pp ISBN (Ml 5-10725-3 

Our mainstream cinema and television 
screens may not be over-run with images of 
lesbians, but they’re not being shunned, 
and invisibility is no longer the defining 
notion it once was. Any analysis of contem¬ 
porary images of lesbians must therefore 
arise from the limited and rather peculiar 
kinds of visibility currently accorded them. 

It has long been a feminist commonplace 
that lesbian visibility in commercial culture 
tends to be exploitative and therefore some¬ 
how not ‘for us’ - from the use of lesbian 
scenes in straight pornography to the rather 
tawdry publicity surrounding (for example) 

1982’s Personal Best. Recently, however, the 
eroticised and mysterious images (those 
that signify implicit lesbian desire) have to 
some extent been displaced by ones of ordi¬ 
nary pleasure and heartache. So how should 
one greet and translate the peculiar early 
90s brand of lesbian chic, or think about the 
recent flowering of lesbian-produced pom? 

At another level, how does one talk about 
the success of the very ordinary romance 
that was last summer's hit. Go Fish? Though 
an independent production and filmed in 
black and white, a less transgressive film 
would be hard to imagine. 

The questions that have vexed commenta¬ 
tors are these. Do recent images of lesbians 
in mainstream culture simply represent a 
new kind of marginality? And should these 
trends be celebrated or rejected? Underpin¬ 
ning both questions is the tension between 
lesbianism as a sexual identity and lesbian¬ 
ism as a political identity. Immortal, Invisible 
attempts to analyse lesbian representation. Blade Stunner: Brigitte 
lesbian producers and lesbian audiences. Nielsen in‘Red Sonja'. 
and so has first to find a critical space in a pin-up for lesbians 
which to discuss a diverse set of images - 
mainstream and independent, high art and 
lowbrow. In fact, diversity is a central idea 
here. Constructing a lesbian film criticism 
means posing and developing specific ques¬ 
tions about content, identity and pleasure 
in which ‘we’ have an interest, whilst 
acknowledging that this ‘we’ is impossible 
to maintain as a cohesive unity. 

A route is also negotiated through both 
the problematic celebrations of perversity 
associated with ‘Queer’ theory, and the 
straight assumptions of psychoanalytic crit¬ 
icism. Queer can be a rallying point for dis¬ 
parate views — as in Paul Burston and Colin 
Richardson’s recent volume A Queer Romance 
— and by championing deviance has pro¬ 
duced some challenging thinking. However, 
its general rhetoric has tended to position 
anything non-transgressive as marginal to 
its agenda. Wilton expresses reservations, 
arguing that lesbians need not be marginal 
to Queer, which returns us to the question 
of ordinary pleasures. 

The approach taken in Immortal, Invisible is 
to highlight tensions between art-house or 
avant-garde productions which have been 
identified in some way as lesbian, and issues 
of lesbian spectatorship. It is no surprise 
that whilst the studies of production focus on 
what can be very loosely termed art films, 
lesbian audiences are discussed in terms of 



their responses to such popular films as 
Desert Hearts (1985), Alien (1979) and Red Sonja 
(1985). Paula Graham is puzzled why certain 
lesbian audiences should take pleasure in 
the image of Brigitte Nielsen as Red Sonja 
rather than identifying with the lesbian vil- 
lainess. Graham’s analysis of lesbian plea¬ 
sures appeals to both common sense - she 
cites an unnamed viewer of Basic Instinct 
(1991) who asks what could be wrong with a 
film in which women sleep with each other 
and kill men - and to subversive reading 
practices. For Graham the answer involves 
an analysis of both pleasure and politics, 
specific to lesbian viewers. 

If lesbian viewers are excluded from many 
fictions, difficulties are also posed by the 
dominant models of spectatorship derived 
from psychoanalysis, which is the other tra¬ 
dition this collection draws on, countering 
the freefall of Queer. I am doubtful whether 
the production of yet more elaborations and 
challenges to models of the Gaze, such as 
those presented here, will do anything to 
shift it as a paradigm. Yet the fact that 
Wilton and others argue effectively here 
against the worst excesses of psychoanalytic 
rhetoric is heartening. This collection repre¬ 
sents a positive move towards the develop¬ 
ment of a lesbian criticism which is neither 
a subset of Queer nor an offshoot of existing 
feminist thought. 
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‘Words’ - Macedonia. Kiril, a 
young monk, shelters Zamira, a 
young Albanian Muslim girl who is on 
the run from a bandit gang headed by 
Mitre. Mitre and his men turn up at the 
monastery and, unable to find Zamira, 
they set up camp outside. When Kiril 
and Zamira, now lovers, escape, they 
run into her family who force her to 
stay with them, dismissing Kiril. 
Zamira tries to follow him but is shot 
down by her brother. 

‘Faces’ - London. Anne, a picture edi¬ 
tor at a photo agency, is told she is 
pregnant. She must now decide 
whether to return to her estranged hus¬ 
band, Nick, or leave him for her lover. 
Aleksander. a Pulitzer prize-winning 
photographer who left his native Mace¬ 
donia years ago. Aleksander has 
decided to return home and wants her 
to accompany him. She hesitates and 
he leaves without her. Anne meets Nick 
at a restaurant to tell him about the 
pregnancy and ask for a divorce. A dis¬ 
pute between a foreign visitor (possibly 
Macedonian) and a waiter ends with 
the visitor being thrown out but. 
moments later, he returns and guns 
down staff and guests. Anne survives 
but finds Nick dead amongst the debris. 

‘Pictures’ - Macedonia. Aleksander 
arrives in his old village, first to greet 
him is one of Mitre’s young brigands. 
Anne tries to contact him by phone 
from London. Aleksander visits his 
childhood sweetheart. Hana, a Muslim. 
For this he is treated with contempt by 
the Christian villagers. When one of 
Aleksander’s cousins is found mur¬ 
dered, they kidnap Hana’s daughter 
Zamira. Hana visits Aleksander in the 
night and pleads with him to to protect 
Zamira. He intervenes in the dispute, 
but escorting Zamira away, is 
shot dead by one of his cousins. Anne 
arrives just in time to witness his 
murder. Zamira flees towards the local 
monasteiy. 


A triptych of stories that fold into 
one another. Before the Rain’s man¬ 
ifest theme is “the vicious circle of vio¬ 
lence". In part one. 'Words’, there is a 
glimpse of Anne as she arrives to wit¬ 
ness the shooting of Aleksander. In part 
two. ‘Faces’, she examines a photo¬ 
graph that intimates the same event. 

Manchevski (here making his feature 
debut) is clearly interested in such 
elliptical and fragmentary moments, 
but his imagery suggests a more 
obvious approach. In the Orthodox 
Monastery’s church the camera lingers 
on medieval paintings depicting atroci¬ 
ties. emphasising that there has always 
been bloodlust in the name of religion. 
In the ‘Faces’ section, radio bulletins 
report a bomb explosion in Oxford 
Street as a preface to the restaurant 
massacre, ensuring that the audience 
understands that violence is never far 
away, even in peaceful countries. 

This London section is a rusty link in 
the chain, as if Manchevski arrived in 
Britain only to have his creative judge¬ 
ment affected by the general malaise 
afflicting many recent British films. 
Dialogue is stilted, characterisation 
and acting unconvincing - even the 
crisp and alluring visual style that 
marks the Macedonian sequences is 
absent. London cannot offer the honey- 
gold colours of the Macedonian land¬ 
scape, but more might have been made 
of the city’s grey and rainy texture than 
monotonous indifference. 

The crude contrast between the two 
locations heightens the impression of 
Macedonia as a faraway mythical place 
- a glossy postcard landscape with peas¬ 
ants weilding Uzis rather than riding 
donkeys. If pictorial otherworldliness 
was Manchevski’s intention, then it is 
at odds with the film’s implicit fore¬ 
grounding of the exoticising process. In 
making the central character a war 
photographer. Manchevski begs famil¬ 
iar questions about the way images of 
war are aestheticised and the reporter’s 
complicity in that process. Yet Alek¬ 
sander. with his long grey locks and 
nonchalant swagger, is presented as a 
daredevil romantic hero, whose macho- 
bravado echoes that of his warmonger¬ 
ing cousins. Thus a shorthand debate 
never develops beyond a few perfunc¬ 
tory jottings. 

Written all over the film (whether or 
not the director is aware of it) is a 
revealing essay on gender and war. 
There is a certain instability around the 
women characters: they appear as 
phantoms in the dreams of both Kiril 
and Aleksander. Anne is a spectral wit¬ 
ness to the carnage in London and 
Macedonia - her white dress just wait¬ 
ing to be stained red. Zamira appears 
and disappears with catlike stealth; she 
is accused of killing a shepherd while 
he was tending his sheep - a very feline 
crime. Called “slut" and “whore" by the 
male members of her family, she is also 
accused of starting the conflict. What 
then, do we make of a particularly 
explosive moment when a cat is shot to 
pieces? In a film full of loaded symbol¬ 
ism, this is perhaps the most telling 
image of all. 

Lizzie Francke 
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of Two" by Emily 
Saiiers. performed by 
Indigo Girls; ‘Jailhousc 
Rock" by Jerry Leiber. 
Mike Stoller. 
performed by Elvis 
Presley. "Half and Hair 
by Leon Russell. Bonnie 
Bramlett. performed 
by The Desert Suns; 
Take Me to the River" 


by A1 Green. Mabon 
Hodges, performed by 
Toni Childs; ‘Officer 
and a Gentleman" by 
Jack Nitzsche; "Mellow 
Yellow" by Donovan 
Leitch. performed by 
Tito and the Gang: 
“You Got It" by Jeff 
Lynne. Roy Orbison. 
Tom Petty, performed 
by (1) Whoopi 
Goldberg. (2) Bonnie 
Raitt: “I Take You With 
Me" by and performed 
by Melissa Etheridge 
Choreography 
Ballet Azteca: 

Oscar Villclla 
Folkloric Dance 
Co ordinator: 

Ruben Moreno 
Supervising Sound Editor 
John Nutt 
Dialogue Editors 
Patrick Dodd 
Scott Levitin 
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Joan E. Chapman 
Sara Bolder 
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Foloy Editor 
Maijorie L Hagar 
Sound Mixer 
Jim Webb 
Music Re-recordist 
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Bobby Fernandez 
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Daniel Sperry 
Supervising Re recordist 
Mark Berger 
Sound Effects Re-recording 
Michael Semanick 
Foley Re-recordists 
Linda Lew 
Jeremy Molod 
Post-production Recordist 
Larry Ellona 
Sound Effects Editors 
Ernie Fosselius 
Jennifer Ware 
Michael Silvers 
Foley Artists 
Margie O'Malley 
Jennifer Myers 
Stunt Co-ordinator 
Phil Ncilson 
Film Extracts 

The Way We Were (1973) 
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Cost 

Whoopi Goldberg 

Jane DeLuca 

Mary Louise Parker 

Robin Nickerson 

Drew Barrymore 

Holly 

Matthew McCouaughey 

Abe Lincoln 

«lames Remar 

Alex 

■illy Wirth 

Nick 

Anita Gillette 

Elaine 

Dennis Doutsikaris 

Massarelli 

Estelle Parsons 

Louise 

Amy Aquino 

Anna 

StanEgi 

Henry 

Stephen Gevedoo 

Johnny Figgis 


Amy Ray 
Emily Saiiers 

Indigo Girls 

Jnde g fccM o i i 

Jerry 

Cede Wataoabe 

Steve 

Jonathan Seda 

Pete 

Mhni Toro 

Carrie 

Lori Alan 

Girl with Attitude 

Mary Aon McGarry 

Dr Newbauer 

Michael Storm 

Tommy 

Danielle Shuman 

Young Robin 

Nightclub Owner 

Niecy Nash 

Woman at Diner 

TedZerkewski 

Drug Buyer 

Jill Klein 

Waitress 

Marnie Crossen 

Nurse 

Aaron Lustig 

Judge 

Terri White 

Guard 

George Georgiadis 

Cab Driver 

Cheryl A. Kefly 

Hotel Clerk 

Adria Contreras 
Mary Todd. Age 5 
months 

Malika Edwards 
Mary Todd. Age 10 
months 

Pablo Espioosa 
Kevin la PrEsle 
New Mexico Police 
John F. Manf r edoma 
Obstetrician 
James Shuffidd 
Gynecologist 
Thomas Kevin Dana her 
Richard Loewll McDote 
Tuscon Police 
Bon Hewitt 
Andy Duppin 
Tow Truck Drivers 
Alan Mirikitani 
Joe Pyles 
Worthy Davis 
Stephen Gevedon 
Jane’s Band 
Josh Segal 
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Indigo Girls' Band 
Vernon Francisco 
Fidelis Manuel 
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Theatre 

Day of the Dead 
Dancers/Puppeteers 

Ballet folklorico Azteca 

Folkloric Dancers 

11.505 feet 
117 minutes 

Dolby stereo 
In colour 

DuArt 

Prints by 
Technicolor 

Anamorphic 


• Disappointed with life in New 
York, club singer/musician Jane 
DeLuca answers Robin Nickerson’s 
advertisement for a woman to help her 
drive across country. Robin is white, 
heterosexual and likes The Carpenters 
whereas Jane is black, a lesbian, and 
likes Janis Joplin. She is hesitant about 
Robin’s offer, but succumbs when her 
own car is towed away. 

In Pittsburgh, the women visit Holly, 
an old friend of Jane’s. When Holly’s 



AJI'giri weep test: Whoopi Goldberg. Mary Lousie Parker. Drew Barrymore 


boyfriend Nick, a drug dealer, beats her 
up the women persuade her to come 
with them. To keep Nick from stopping 
her. Holly knocks him out with a base¬ 
ball bat, ties him up, and photographs 
the two of them together for a laugh. 
After she leaves, Nick, reaching for the 
phone, falls over and further injures 
his head; subsequently he dies of con¬ 
cussion. On the road, the three women 
begin to bond. The pregnant Holly 
learns of Nick’s death. Robin discovers 
that Jane is gay, and Jane finds out that 
Robin has Aids when she collapses 
from pneumonia in Tucson, Arizona. 

Three months later, the three women 
have settled in a communal house in 
Tucson. Jane plays in a band at a local 
gay bar. Holly is dating a cop named 
Abraham Lincoln, and Robin’s health is 
better. Jane and Robin fall out when 
Jane discloses Robin’s health problems 
to someone else, so Jane moves out. 
Robin’s prim mother comes to visit and 
is shocked by the company her daugh¬ 
ter keeps. Meanwhile, Holly confesses 
to Abe about her involvement in Nick’s 
death and he turns her in to the police. 
She goes on trial in Pittsburgh, and the 
photo she took is used in evidence 
against her. Jane gives testimony, but 
the District Attorney discredits her by 
revealing her sexuality. 

When all seems lost, Robin shows up, 
and her testimony secures Holly a light 
sentence. Robin’s health promptly dete¬ 
riorates. She is taken to hospital, where 
her mother proves surprisingly sup¬ 
portive. Holly gives birth, and eventu¬ 
ally rejoins Abe in Tucson. Sometime 
later, all assemble for a party back in 
Arizona. The camera pans around the 
full room as Jane sings to a now emaci¬ 
ated and wheelchair-bound Robin. 
When the camera makes a second cir¬ 
cuit of the now empty room, the wheel¬ 
chair is empty. 


Boys on the Side is the cinematic 
equivalent of a spanokopita; a 
flakey pastry package, tasty but mostly 
hot air, wrapped around a cheesy, 
spinachy, ‘good for you’ mix of issues. 
Just as suburban cocktail parties have 
forsaken Cheddar and pineapple on a 
stick for faintly exotic appetisers like 
spanokopita, so has Hollywood tarted 
up the menu for that old box-office war 
horse, the ’woman’s movie’. The usual 
diet of adultery, ungrateful progeny, 
and steel shoulder pads just won’t do 
anymore. As Boys on the Side demon¬ 
strates, you now have to have Aids, les¬ 


bians, and female bonding in cars to 
really impress the guests. 

This film certainly lays on a big 
spread. Like a peripatetic hostess, it flits 
ceaselessly from guest to guest. Each 
character’s back story is sketched in 
enough to make them sympathetic. 
Even Robin’s harridan mother’s emo¬ 
tional constipation is explained by a 
fatal-disease-felled son and a first hus¬ 
band who committed suicide as a 
result. One begins to expect the 
assorted nurses and waiters in the back¬ 
ground to come forward any minute 
with their child abuse traumas and 
back problems. 

Actors relish this sort of thing, and 
the leads give strong, well-rounded. 
Oscar-friendly performances. Mary 
Louise Parker is a touch studied, but 
frequently endearing as the tragedy 
queen of the piece. The scene in which 
she battles a lifetime’s inhibition in 
order to enunciate the word “cunt” is 
touching in its comic elegance. Whoopi 
Goldberg, egging her on, hasn’t had a 
part this good in years. She even man¬ 
ages a fair pastiche of Nina Simone’s 
off-key warble in her rendition of Roy 
Orbison’s ‘You Got It’, finally. Drew 
Barrymore draws in the boyfriends (or 
girlfriends), making the film a date- 
movie. as well as one to take your 
mother to. Barrymore is seldom called 
upon to do more than look irresistibly 
sexy, which she manages even when 
pregnant and wearing a hideous hippie 
smock. 

Herbert Ross handles the ensemble 
well and doesn’t try anything too 
flashy. He thus cements his reputation 
as the George Cukor of our times, hav¬ 
ing been the man in charge of such ear¬ 
lier all-girl weep fests such The Turning 
Point and Steel Magnolias. He is, however, 
overindulgent with the screenplay - 
the film heaves with emotionally- 
charged scenes of characters revealing 
their feelings. But then that’s the 
essence of the women’s film genre - no 
pain, no gain. Boys on the Side celebrates 
not only female friendship but out¬ 
right love between women. Yet. despite 
the presence of several gay characters, 
their sex lives are never actually shown. 
New queer cinema buffs will be dis¬ 
gusted with the film’s cowardice - it is 
rather frustrating that after all those 
cow eyes at each other Robin and Jane 
never get to have sex - but then this 
film preaches quietly to the conven¬ 
tional. not the converted. 

Leslie Felperin 
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Camera Operator 
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Kahn, performed by 
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Sal 


New York, the 20s. David Shayne, 
an aspiring, idealistic young play¬ 
wright, is determined to direct his new 
play himself. Unexpectedly, producer 
Julian Marx tells him that he has back¬ 
ing - from mobster Nick Valenti, whose 
volatile and talentless girlfriend Olive 
Neal has ambitions to be an actress; the 
only condition is that Olive must play a 
lead. David and Marx approach 
grandiose, heavy-drinking Broadway 
star Helen Sinclair for a role. 
Rehearsals start: among the cast are 
dapper English leading man Warner 
Purcell, a compulsive eater, and irre¬ 
pressibly chirpy actress Eden Brent. 
Olive is accompanied by Cheech, whom 
Valenti has assigned as her bodyguard, 
and who makes his threatening pres¬ 
ence felt from the stalls. 

David increasingly spends time with 
Helen, who captivates him with her 
flamboyant thespian glamour. Cheech 
begins to offer his own suggestions for 
the play, to David’s dismay and the 
cast’s general approval. While Cheech’s 
back is turned, Olive and Warner begin 
a furtive affair. At a speakeasy, David 
runs into Cheech; the two make peace 
and Cheech begins to take even more of 
a hand, effectively becoming David’s 
mentor and suggesting further 
changes, which David now eagerly 
incorporates. David embarks on a full¬ 
blown affair with Helen. Cheech tells 
Warner to keep away from Olive and 


the actor responds by going on an eat¬ 
ing binge. 

As the play gets under way, prior to 
its New York run, Cheech, increasingly 
possessive of ‘his’ work, becomes 
enraged by Olive’s hopeless acting; at 
one performance she is replaced by an 
understudy and the play improves. 
Valenti demands more lines for Olive; 
furious, Cheech takes her away and 
shoots her dead. David confronts him, 
but Cheech will brook no debate. 
David’s girlfriend Ellen, who by now 
suspects his affair with Helen, reveals 
she has become involved with their 
bohemian friend Sheldon Flender - 
formerly David’s guru. Valenti, suspect¬ 
ing Cheech of Olive’s murder, has 
his men follow him to the play’s Broad¬ 
way opening; Cheech is killed, and the 
critics assume that the gunshots are a 
brilliant dramatic touch. David has 
showdown with Ellen and Flender; he 
tells her he knows he is no artist. She 
agrees to return to Pittsburgh and 
marry him. 


The last two lines of Bullets Over 
Broadway are a reductio ad absur- 
dum of the eternal happy ending. The 
hero walks with his true love into a pre¬ 
sumably duller but happier future: 
“Will you mariy me?” - “Yes”. However 
cynical we might expect Woody Allen 
to be about connubial bliss, this gentle 
up-turn seems unequivocal. Allen here 
seems to be celebrating his own recon¬ 
ciliation with the well-made play. 
Allen’s lightest work for some time. Bul¬ 
lets Over Broadway is an unabashed 
entertainment with few of those trou¬ 
bling speculations on mortality that 
marked even such gentle exercises as 
The Purple Rose of Cairo and A Midsummer 
Night’s Sex Comedy. Fresher and funnier 
than Manhattan Murder Mystery, the film 
might not provide that much grist for 
Allen’s auteurist constituency, but it’s 
enormously winning. 

As a spectacle this is something like a 
scaled-down version of The Cotton Gub, 
with a touch of Some Like It Hot in its 
flipness about gangland. As a backstage 
comedy, Bullets is all about putting on a 
show. Where recent Allen films have 
been self-consciously concerned with 
the textures of film - the expressionist 
pastiche of Shadows and Fog, the cinema 
verite wobble of Husbands and Wives - Bul¬ 
lets largely takes cinema for granted, 
concentrating instead on stagecraft. 
Allen seems to be thinking theatrically 
these days: he recently directed a televi¬ 
sion version of his 1966 stage play Don’t 
Drink the Water - an unsuccessful ven¬ 
ture, by all accounts - as well as con¬ 
tributing a one-acter to a portmanteau 
off-Broadway show with David Mamet 
and Elaine May. But here we see a dif¬ 
ferent kind of stagecraft. His cast is 
required not to underplay, but to let 
rip with fruity caricature. Bullets is peo¬ 
pled with comic ready-mades: Jim 
Broadbent’s old-school British thesp, 
his gallantry hiding a core of bulimic 
hysteria; Tracey Ullman’s frantically 
nice fusspot; and Jennifer Tilly’s witless 
flapper, a role she makes work by 
turning up the screeching volume. It’s 
a telling role, though, demonstrating 


how radically Allen’s approach to act¬ 
ing is at odds with his hero’s; Olive 
ruins the play by being intractably big- 
ger-than-life, Tilly adds to the film by 
overdoing it. 

Acting the part versus being it is the 
film’s central opposition. Pittsburgh 
boy David yearns to be a New York play¬ 
wright, but he’s not sure what role 
suits him best. He is as much a fish out 
of water amid the uptown swank of 
Helen’s world as he is in the boho circle 
where his mentor Sheldon pontificates 
about the artist making “his own moral 
universe”. That the film is primarily 
about performance is exemplified by 
Dianne Wiest’s wildly histrionic turn 
as the diva who saves her highest ham 
for offstage, constantly swooning with 
Sarah Bernhardt hauteur. Her refrain, 
“No! Don’t speak!”, gets funnier with 
further over-use. 

There are some more traditional 
Allen obsessions at work too. Bullets is 
an inversion of The Purple Rose of Cairo, 
in which fiction stepped off the screen 
and into the real; here the real takes a 
hand and rewrites imagination. It’s a 
fresh take also on Amadeus: an idealistic 
slogger who believes passionately in his 
calling is ignominiously upstaged by a 
hugely talented newcomer who 
couldn’t give a toss for ‘art’, but can’t 
help being himself. 

In presenting Cheech’s argument 
that artists should just “be themselves”, 
Allen is acting out his own attempt to 
balance the requirements of working 
in genre against the imperative to be 
himself. David writes what he thinks is 
a Broadway play, something stilted and 
impersonal; Cheech proves that a work 
should thrive on the idiosyncratic 
rhythms that an artist can’t help pro¬ 
ducing. Hence, at the end, the film 
ditches the Broadway stereotypes to 
round off with a consummate Allen 
moment - a showdown between think¬ 
ing lovers, which suddenly sends us 
straight back to the twitchy, mock- 
learned disputations of Shadows and Fog. 

Bullets Over Broadway therefore 
engages in a commercial debate about 
what film should be doing, and whom 
it should be trying to please. David 
starts off trying to please the produc¬ 
ers, then ends up having to do justice 
to the demands of art, even if it’s some¬ 
one else’s. Cheech may be Mozart to his 
Salieri, but he’s a killer, and becomes 
most fully evil the minute he becomes 
inspired by, and possessive of, his own 
writing. Sheldon, meanwhile, is a man 
of such integrity that none of his work 
ever gets produced; his posing is simply 
a pretext for moral slobbishness, but 
he’s a sorry shadow of Cheech, who 
horrifically fulfils Sheldon’s prescrip¬ 
tion for the artist forging his own 
ethical code. 

Yet it’s tempting to think that once 
David admits at last, “I’m not an artist”, 
then he may yet get to be a playwright. 
There is, after all, more ambivalence 
in Allen’s ‘happily ever after’ than 
is immediately apparent; this gentle 
farce may even be softening us up 
for stronger philosophical fare yet 
to come. 

Jonathan Romney 
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Is is safe?: Julia Ormond. Tim Roth 


Recently separated from her hus¬ 
band. dentist Rachel Clifford 
takes a part-time job at a prison where 
she is attracted to one of her patients. 
Philip Chaney. Bumping into Philip at 
a supermarket one day. she learns that 
he is let out once a week on day-release 
to go to college. At the next surgery. 
Philip slips her a note asking her to 
come and see him on visiting day; she 
goes and is recognised by another pris¬ 
oner. Towler. 

Rachel and Philip start meeting in 
the cafe by Southgate tube station, 
where he is dropped off on his college 
days; they have sex in the toilets. Wor¬ 
ried by her deepening involvement, 
Rachel checks Philip’s prison record, 
but it is blank; from a newspaper cut¬ 
ting at a public library she discovers 
that he murdered his wife, and decides 
she must stop seeing him. Towler con¬ 
fronts Philip in his cell and tells him to 
persuade Rachel to bring a package of 
drugs into the prison for him; if she 
refuses. Towler will have her raped by 
his henchman Kenny who has observed 
one of their meetings at the caf£. 

When Rachel tracks down Philip at 
his college to break off the relation¬ 
ship. Philip tells her about Towler’s 
proposition. After threats from Kenny, 
she agrees to take the package into the 
prison. Once safely inside, however, she 
discovers that it contains a gun. Refus¬ 
ing to hand it over to Towler. she tells 
Philip, who smashes his cell so that he 
will be taken to see the Governor, giv¬ 
ing him a chance to alert the police. 
Rachel, meanwhile, is followed to the 
cafe by Kenny; cornered, she shoots 
him in self-defence as the police arrive. 
Learning that Philip is being trans¬ 
ferred to a prison on the Isle of Wight 
for his part in the affair, Rachel decides 
to continue visiting him. 

Great moments of dentistry in the 
movies tend to be played for hor¬ 
ror ( Marathon Man), comedy (W. C. 
Fields’ The Dentist), or both (The Little Shop 
Of Horrors). But Captives probes that 
strange mixture of intimacy - the 
fingers in the mouth, the invasion of 
personal space - and pain that makes a 
trip to the dentist such an uncomfort¬ 
able. perplexing experience. 

The heart of Captives is in the scenes 
where Rachel examines Philip in the 
dentist’s chair (she is measuring his 
mouth for a guard to stop him grind¬ 
ing his teeth while asleep, hence the 
frequency of his visits). The erotic 


charge of their stolen kisses and 
caresses - in particular, the lingering 
moment when Philip sucks Rachel’s 
finger - is enhanced by the design of 
the prison surgery, which has a large 
window so that dentist and patient are 
constantly overlooked by staff and 
inmates, and also by the threat of vio¬ 
lence. “You could take someone’s eye 
out with that." says Towler of one of 
Rachel’s nastier-looking implements, 
which Philip later steals and attacks 
him with. It also seems significant that 
Rachel’s estranged husband Simon 
used to share her practice, suggesting a 
further link between dentistry and sex; 
Rachel finds both more fulfilling with 
Philip. 

Captives was originally to have been 
called The Prisoner, the more ambiguous 
plural title implying that Rachel too is 
trapped, not just by her passion but by 
the necessity of living it out entirely in 
public. It’s surely no accident that, like 
the lovers in Brief Encounter, Rachel and 
Philip have their assignations at a cafe 
by a station. As in writer Frank Deasy’s 
previous script. The Grass Arena, life on 
the streets of London seems barely less 
grim than life inside. But the hint that 
the city is just a larger-scale prison is 
never picked up in visual terms. 
Despite it being shot partially inside 
Wandsworth Prison, Captives has a dis¬ 
appointingly flat, naturalistic look that 
betrays its BBC origins. 

This is Angela Pope’s first feature 
film, but she has an impressive record 
in television drama, notably the 1987 
Aids drama Sweet As You Are with Liam 
Neeson and Miranda Richardson. What 
she lacks in visual flair, she more than 
makes up for in the subtlety of the per¬ 
formances drawn from her leads. Tim 
Roth and Julia Ormond are both more 
interesting here than in recent, flashier 
Hollywood roles. As Philip, an unusu¬ 
ally low-key Roth exudes a compelling 
blend of violence, sexiness and bruised 
sensitivity that you can’t quite imagine 
any other actor pulling off. He’s per¬ 
fectly matched by Ormond, whose ten¬ 
tative, slightly wounded air is much 
more convincing here than in Legends 
Of The Fall, where she just seems over¬ 
whelmed. The supporting perfor¬ 
mances are also absorbing too. particu¬ 
larly Keith Allen in one of his 
borderline-psychotic comic turns as 
Lenny, the violent Elvis obsessive who 
thinks the prison dentists are stealing 
his gold fillings. 

John Wrathall 
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Little Girls 



Ireland, the early 50s. Three 
young girlfriends. Nan, Eve. and 
Bennie, are confirmed together in the 
small village of Knockglen. Shortly 
after, Nan and her family move away. 
In the autumn of 1957, Eve and Bennie 
are delighted to bump into her again, 
enrolling at college in Dublin. Nan is 
more worldly-wise than her old friends. 
Eve. an orphan, has been raised by 
nuns, while Bennie must get the bus 
home every night to her parents, who 
are hell-bent on marrying her off to the 
repulsive Sean, who works in her 
father's drapery business. 

Nan introduces Bennie to college 
rugby star Jack Foley. She swiftly falls 
for the handsome medical student, and 
after an anxious evening observing 
him at a dance, she finds that her feel¬ 
ings are reciprocated. Eve and her new 
boyfriend Aidan do up the cottage 
where Eve’s parents once lived and 
have a party. Exacerbated by college 
lectures about primitive tribes in 
which the sexes mingle freely, the 
young women’s carnal inclinations rub 
up against the strictures of Catholi¬ 
cism. Nan uses the cottage for illicit 
assignations with Simon, a local Protes¬ 
tant landlord. Bennie falls out with her 
parents over her dislike of Sean, but 
when her father dies of a heart attack, 
she is forced to stay away from college 
and work in his shop. 

Nan discovers she is pregnant, and is 
horrified when Simon tells her she is 
not rich enough for him to marry. She 
takes advantage of a drunken Jack’s 
separation from Bennie to seduce him, 
and then convinces him that he is 
responsible for her condition and must 
marry her. Regretfully but honourably, 
he agrees, breaking Bennie’s heart. At 
Nan’s insistence, the unhappy couple 
attend another party at Eve’s cottage. 
Eve confronts Nan with her suspicions 
that she had been using the cottage 
with Simon, and Nan turns away and 
puts her arm through a window. Only 
prompt action by Jack saves her life, 
and also allays his doubts that medi¬ 
cine is the career for him. Sean tries to 
force his attentions on Bennie, but she 
shrugs him off. In the struggle she 
comes upon the stash of money he had 
embezzled from her father’s business. 
Nan having run away to England, Ben¬ 
nie agrees to let Jack woo her again, 
and eventually becomes a successful 
writer. 


Maeve Binchy apparently advises 
regular readers, curious as to how 
this film will compare to the novel Cir¬ 
cle of Friends on which Andrew Davies’ 
screenplay is based, to “be prepared for 
the sex!" Regular cinemagoers, unfa¬ 
miliar with the improving tone of Ms 
Binchy’s literary oeuvre, might equally 
well be warned to look out for the 
chastity. 

This is not to say that the female 
principals of this warm-hearted if 
somewhat rudimentary rites-of-passage 
saga are wholly devoid of feistiness, 
just that in the end the principle is very 
much one of virtue rewarded. Caught 
in the middle of an awkward triangle - 
college lectures on the sexual freedom 
of primitive tribes, stem words from 
the papist pulpit, and enrapturing cin¬ 
ematic visions of Marlon Brando and 
Eva Marie Saint in On the Waterfront - 
our heroine’s determination to do the 
right thing ultimately earns her the 
right to pre-marital gratification: “Bless 
me father, for I have sinned". 

Circle of Friends has what is technically 
termed a Stand By Me structure: the nar¬ 
rator sets the tone - "Eve was an 
orphan, raised by the nuns, but you 
know that only made her special" - 
then wanders off to the newsagents 
to buy a packet of crisps, returning 
just in time for the denouement 
to confirm that he or she has now 
become a successful writer. Minnie 
Driver handles this tricky assignment 
with considerable aplomb as the well- 
meaning and resourceful Bennie, man¬ 
aging to convey a real sense of inno¬ 
cence with no concomitant dimness 
of wit. 

There is nothing innocent about the 
single-mindedness with which this film 
is directed at the international market. 
Barely a line of dialogue goes by with¬ 
out a shifting backdrop of bustling 
period street-scene, a babbling brook or 
a misty hillside, while Michael Kamen’s 
score wears its shamrock on its sleeve 
with almost comical commitment. The 
screenplay has its fair share of tourist 
board Irishry too: the breathless gig¬ 
gling of trios of brash young Irish 
women is becoming something of a cin¬ 
ematic cliche post Roddy Doyle, and 
I’m not sure how convincing everybody 
saying “altogether” at the end of every 
sentence is as a signifier of Gaelic 
warmth. 

More worrying and in view of direc¬ 
tor Pat O’Connor’s pedigree (he made 
the well-received Troubles drama Cal), 
quite surprising, is the fact that only 
one of the six main roles is played by an 
Irish actor. The accents of the ethno- 
tourists are not bad to the inexpert ear, 
and a bravura performance from a 
surely Hollywood-bound Alan Dim¬ 
ming as the lizard-like Sean all but 
steals the show. But accepting that the 
casting of doe-eyed American Chris 
O’Donnell in the male lead was proba¬ 
bly vital for the film’s financing and 
chances of a proper US distribution 
it would have been a nice touch to 
compensate with a young Irishman 
replacing Colin Firth as the uptight 
Anglo. 

Ben Thompson 
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Dante works at his local conve¬ 
nience store. On his day off. his 
boss calls him and asks if he will do an 
extra shift. Dante reluctantly agrees, 
foregoing a lie-in as well as hockey 
practice. Veronica, his girlfriend, 
comes by and reveals in conversation 
that she has performed fellatio on 37 
guys in the past. A horrified Dante dis¬ 
cusses the matter with Randal, his best 
friend who works at the adjacent video 
store and is further upset by Randal’s 
news that Dante’s high-school sweet¬ 
heart. Caitlin. is getting married. 

Veronica returns and Randal teases 
her. Dante finds out that his boss has 
gone to Vermont and that he will have 
to miss his hockey game. Furious about 
this. Dante rearranges the match so 
that it takes place on the store’s roof, 
although the game is abandoned when 
the ball disappears down the drain. 
Back at the store, an old man asks to 
use the bathroom, then he asks if he 
can borrow a pom mag. Dante and Ran¬ 
dal hear that one of their old school 
friends has died. They go to the wake 
but leave quickly, Randal having 
knocked the casket over. 

A fitness trainer turns up at the store. 
Dante learns that he used to go out 
with Caitlin at the same time as she 
was dating him. Later a trading inspec¬ 
tor fines Dante for selling cigarettes to 
minors. Dante begins to feel perse¬ 
cuted. Things come to head when 
Caitlin turns up. She announces that 
she has broken off her engagement and 
wants to go out with him again. 

She goes to the bathroom and 
returns to compliment Dante on his 
sexual performance in the dark. He 
doesn’t understand. It transpires that 
she has just had sex with the corpse of 
the old man who went to the bath¬ 
room. Caitlin goes into shock and is 
taken off to hospital. Dante is appalled. 
He is also berated for not caring 
enough about Veronica. Meanwhile 
Randal has told Veronica about Caitlin 
which naturally upsets her. When Ran¬ 
dal returns to the store, Dante picks a 
fight with him. Later they patch up 
their friendship as they set about clos¬ 
ing the store. 


As the put-upon Dante’s day spi¬ 
rals increasingly out of control, 
there is pathos in his exasperation: 
“The real tragedy is that I’m not even 
meant to be here today." Clerks would 
seem to be the slacker’s existentialist 
crisis movie. It’s not that nothing hap¬ 
pens: it’s more that everything that does, 
however trivial, sets his life off-kilter. 
Yet there’s a sense that there will 
always be an overnight stock check and 
that everything will be put back in 
place the following day to be disrupted 
once again by the assortment of odd- 
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ball customers, with their bizarre 
habits and dumb questions acting as 
counterpoint to the fanciful digres¬ 
sions of the two clerks concerned. In 
this respect Qerks is a circumspect com¬ 
edy about the mundane and profane, 
with Dante and Randal as stooges wait¬ 
ing for their daily punchline. (Here the 
incident involving Caitlin and the old 
guy in the bathroom is the gross-out 
comic climax). 

The film is structured into 18 
episodes with debut writer/director 
Kevin Smith granting Dante a jokey 
poetics through segments entitled 
“Vilification", “Syntax", “Vagary". 
“Malaise", “Harbinger”, “Perspicacity", 
“Paradigm". “Whimsy", "Lamentation". 
“Juxtaposition" and “Catharsis". This is 
tragi-comedy New Jersey style. At the 
age of 23. Kevin Smith has made an aus¬ 
picious start to his career. With the 
film made for around $27,000, he and 
his producer Scott Mosier demonstrate 
the kind of ingenuity that would make 
Roger Corman beam. Moonlighting at 
the Leonardo QuickStop store where 
Smith was working as a check-out 
clerk, the crew shot the film at night 
over a three week period. Thus the rea¬ 
son why the window shutters are down 
must be quickly established (they are 
jammed), and it becomes a running 
joke throughout the film. 

Following the maxim “the budget is 
the aesthetic", whatever might have 
been wanting in the film is made up for 
in the script and the performances. The 
young cast have a gift with timing that 
is essential to the film’s comic patois, 
with Brian O’Halloran perfecting a suit¬ 
ably wearied glare as the put-upon 
Dante ably matched by the deadpan 
iconoclastics of Jeff Anderson’s Randal. 
As talk is cheap, it comes lean and fast 
here, all the time on the edge of absur¬ 
dity. Smith is very much in the new 
generation of talk-heavy film-makers 
that includes Quentin Tarantino, Whit 
Stillman and Richard Linklater. His 
script is packed with observational but 
inconsequential set-piece riffs on such 
subjects as fellatio, friendship, semen 
snowballs and semantics. There is also 
the obligatory pop culture spiel - a 
debate on the ending of Return of the Jedi 
which segues into a discussion on 
home improvements and the moral 
universe of a roofing contractor. 

The reoccurring preoccupations, 
however, are with people’s basic habits 
from defecating to sex to smoking to 
those strange customers who insist on 
checking eggs to find the perfect dozen 
(allowing for the great riposte - “its not 
like you laid the eggs yourselP). If there 
is a binding concern to this film, then it 
is the peculiar predilections of those 
living in or passing through a small 
patch of New Jersey. This grass-roots 
catalogue of the weird and wondrous is 
contrasted with the more obvious oddi¬ 
ties that make wacky headlines in The 
National Inquirer and which are com¬ 
mented upon in the film. The antics of 
Dante’s customers and friends are ren¬ 
dered as fascinating, funny and com¬ 
pelling as anything in the newspaper 
this side of Elvis on the moon, 
lizzie Francke 
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Paris 1817. two years after the 
restoration of the Bourbon 
monarchy. A shabby-looking individual 
attempts to see the lawyer Derville in 
his chambers; returning at one in the 
morning (the only time Derville is free), 
he explains that he is Colonel Chabert. 
a much-decorated Napoleonic soldier 
believed killed at the battle of Eylau ten 
years before. In fact he had remained 
alive beneath a pile of corpses. He has 
spent the intervening years penuri- 
ously making his way back to Paris and 
trying to establish his identity; it is for 
this purpose, and to return to his wife 



Demob happ y: Gerard De pardieu 


(now Countess Ferraud), that he enlists 
Derville’s help. 

Count Ferraud, meanwhile, is being 
advised by his friends at a worldly soiree 
that his ambition to become a peer will 
not be fulfilled unless he abandons his 
wife, who is compromised by her for¬ 
mer life as a prostitute and by the fact 
that her fortune (once Chabert’s) is of 
Napoleonic origin. Derville’s clerk 
uncovers evidence which suggests that 
Chabert is telling the truth. Although 
committed to defending Countess Fer- 
raud's interests. Derville takes pity on 
Chabert when he sees the appallingly 
squalid surroundings in which he is 
forced to live. He tries to resolve his 
compromised position by bringing 
Chabert and his ‘ex-wife’ together, ini¬ 
tially keeping them out of sight of each 
other while he reads out the document 
he has drawn up. After a fraught con¬ 
frontation he takes Chabert off to the 
Countess’ country estate, where he pro¬ 
gressively browbeats him into accept¬ 
ing an iniquitous financial settlement. 
When Chabert discovers that he will be 
required to disavow his newly re-estab¬ 
lished identity, he refuses even this. 

In a coda. Count Ferraud has taken 
his friend’s advice and abandoned the 
Countess for a match that is about to 
bring him the coveted peerage. Chabert 
is eking out his days in a hospice run by 
nuns, rejecting the name he has striven 
so hard to regain and electing hence 
forth to be known only by first name 
and number. 

Given the expatriation of Luc 
Besson and (putatively) Leos 
Carax, and the restricted availability of 
films by what is left of the nouvelle 
vague, the heritage film genre inaugu¬ 
rated by Claude Bern’s Jean de Florette 
and Manon des Source seems now to dom¬ 
inate the British view of French cinema 
to a degree that would have been 
unthinkable a decade ago. Yves 
Angelo’s directorial debut (he was the 
cinematographer on Alain Comeau’s 
Tons les matins du monde and Claude 
Sautet’s Un Coeur en hiver) takes its place 
on a British distribution conveyor belt 
behind Patrice Chereau’s la Reine Mar¬ 
got and just ahead of Bertrand Tav¬ 
ernier’s La Fille de D'Artagnan. to open in 
the summer. 

Le Colonel Chabert exemplifies this 
genre in a number of ways, most obvi¬ 
ously through lavish production val¬ 
ues. Angelo expressly set out to “pay 
much attention to the physical trap¬ 
pings of wealth.” Those of poverty and 
desolation are also expansively evoked 


in the harrowing montage of the after- 
math of battle with which the film 
opens and in the odorous city farm 
where Chabert lives. Two other her¬ 
itage hallmarks are also present and 
correct: a literary source (here canoni¬ 
cal as with Bern’s Germinal rather than 
popular as with the Pagnol and Dumas 
adaptations) and perhaps most impor¬ 
tantly what might be called a permuta- 
tional use of performance, films are 
increasingly sold in France on the basis 
of their combination of stars, the most 
striking recent example being Huppert 
and Auteuil together for the first time 
in Christian Vincent’s La Separation. The 
recipe of Le Colonel Chabert is a pre¬ 
dictable one: take France’s megastar of 
megastars, juxtapose him with old 
friends rediscovered (Fanny Ardant 
from Francois Truffaut's La Femme d’a 
cote, Fabrice Luchini from Bern’s 
Uranus) or new sparring partners 
(Andre Dussollier), and throw in an up- 
and-coming name cast against type 
(Romane Bohringer as the calmest and 
most compliant of ladies’ maids). 

The problem with this approach is 
that it can lead, as in Le Colonel Chabert . 
to a lazy, flabby form of intertextuality, 
cumbersomely underscored by visual 
or verbal reference. Sometimes this 
works, as with Derville’s clear 
identification with the young Balzac - 
suggested in the novella by his mon¬ 
strous appetite for toil and society, 
reinforced in the film by Luchini's 
appearance. Sometimes, however, it 
acts as a needlessly sharp elbow in the 
ribs, as when Derville proclaims that if 
Chabert is an impostor. “I shall have 
seen the most skilful actor of our time" 
(Depardieu - geddit?). Luchini and 
Depardieu deliver performances of 
high calibre, but little is asked of 
Ardant or Bohringer other than to look 
good in period costume. The sub-plot 
leading up to Ferraud’s eventual deser¬ 
tion of the Countess is an addition to 
the novella, presumbly by way of a his¬ 
tory lesson, as is much of the dialogue. 
This need not have mattered, but 
Chabert’s twice-uttered allusion to the 
colours of death as "first red, then 
blue" adds an incongruously poetico- 
philosophical element to the character. 

Le Colonel Chabert may make one of 
Balzac’s greatest and most neglected 
texts more widely known (it is still not 
available in paperback translation in 
this country) but it scarcely goes 
beyond what one would expect of a 
decent television serialisation. The 
catch-all range of music used - includ¬ 
ing the slow movement from Schu¬ 
bert’s Piano Sonata in A, used to shat¬ 
tering effect in Robert Bresson’s Au 
Hasard Balthazar- suggests an eagerness 
to market a CD package more than any¬ 
thing else. Before becoming an actor, 
Fabrice Luchini was a student in 
Roland Barthes’ graduate seminar in 
Paris - the seminar that in its earlier 
days brought forth, in SfZ, a re-reading 
that revolutionised the study of Balzac. 
It is fittingly ironic then that his perfor¬ 
mance should be the best thing about 
this otherwise predictable and unin¬ 
spiring film. 

Keith Reader 
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Hollywood, 1951. Edward D. 
Wood Jnr, a studio flunkey with 
ambitions to be a writer-director-star, 
stages an unsuccessful play starring his 
girlfriend Dolores Fuller. Learning that 
producer George Weiss plans a film 
about Christine Jorgensen. Ed pitches 
to direct I Changed My Sex. claiming to 
be qualified because, like Jorgensen, he 
is a transvestite and can persuade the 
washed-up Bela Lugosi to appear in the 
film. Ed uses his script to reveal his 
fetish for angora sweaters to Dolores, 
who is shocked but agrees to appear in 
the film in a role based on herself. 

When the retitled Glen or Glenda fails 
to land him a Studio contract, Ed tries 
to run up finance for a horror film. 
Bride of the Atom, to star Bela. Dolores 
and wrestler Tor Johnson. Ed casts 
Loretta King, an actress he meets in a 
bar in Dolores' role because she 


appears to offer to invest $60,000. It 
turns out that Loretta only has $300, 
forcing Ed to raise the money from a 
meat packer who insists his son is cast 
as the hero. When the retitled Bride of 
the Monster opens. Dolores walks out. Ed 
persuades Bela to admit himself to hos¬ 
pital to be treated for morphine addic¬ 
tion. There he meets Kathy O'Hara, who 
falls in love with him though he admits 
to his transvestism. Bela leaves hospital 
and Ed shoots footage with him for a 
future movie, but the actor dies. 

Ed’s landlord mentions that his Bap¬ 
tist Church wants to finance religious 
films. Ed persuades them to invest in 
his science fiction script Grave Robbers 
from Outer Space, which is built around 
the Bela footage. Ed has his whole cast 
(including flamboyant homosexual 
Bunny Breckinridge, bogus prophet 
Criswell and unemployed horror host¬ 
ess Vampira) baptised, and casts 
Kathy’s chiropodist Tom Mason as 
Bela’s double. During filming, the Bap¬ 
tists insist the title be changed to Plan 9 
from Outer Space. Pressure forces Ed to 
flee the set to a bar where he runs into 
his idol Orson Welles, similarly despon¬ 
dent at career reversals, and is inspired 
to finish the film he is confident he will 
be remembered for. 

The bravura credits sequence of 
Ed Wood perfectly evokes the look 
and sound of Plan 9 from Outer Space. 
complete with cast names on tomb¬ 
stones and a cheesy black and white 
mock-up model of a rainswept Holly¬ 
wood. It follows a mock intro by Jeffrey 
Jones cum Criswell in the first of the 
films many uncanny impersonations/ 
interpretations of bizarro real-life char¬ 
acters. But a secondary layer of refer¬ 
ence is touched on as the camera 
swoops over the model, evoking memo¬ 
ries not only of the real Ed Wood’s 


fondly-remembered but mainly boring 
pictures but also of the similar opening 
of Tim Burton’s Beetlejuice. Though nur¬ 
tured as a project by executive pro¬ 
ducer Michael Lehmann, and based on 
a strange, anecdotal biography Night¬ 
mare of Ecstasy: The Life and Art of Edward 
D. Wood Jr by Rudolph Grey), Ed Wood 
has been thoroughly infiltrated by the 
Life and Art of its own director. 

Continual evocation of Burton’s pre¬ 
vious films intermingles with the recre¬ 
ation of Glen or Glenda and Bride of the 
Monster, the central thread of Ed’s rela¬ 
tionship with Bela Lugosi is a clear 
echo of Burton’s own well-documented 
(in Vincent) relationship with Vincent 
Price. The presence of Johnny Depp, 
like the tract house exterior and gothic 
cluttered interior of Lugosi’s last home, 
evokes Edward Scissorhands while Ed’s 
hyperactive, monomania and peculiar 
high voice echo the first of Burton’s fea¬ 
ture length alter-egos Pee-Wee Herman. 
Burton shares with Wood a lack of 
interest in conventional Hollywood 
notions of construction and character, 
compensating for the waywardness of 
his films with a bizarre, unreplicable 
flavour. It is ironic that for all its anec¬ 
dotal and elliptical approach, Ed Wood 
is Burton’s most successful piece of 
proper storytelling, its visuals never 
overwhelming its emotions, its consis¬ 
tent strangeness never interrupted by 
the second unit action stuff that flaws 
the Batman movies. 

Given the Grey book as source mater¬ 
ial. the technical veracity of Ed Wood is 
often in doubt: Loretta King and 
Dolores Fuller give diametrically 
opposed accounts of how one came to 
replace the other in the lead role of 
Bride of the Monster, prompting screen¬ 
writers Scott Alexander and Larry 
Karaszewski to pick the interpretation 
that offers the most humour and the 
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strangest side detail (Loretta’s no liq¬ 
uids diet). Much is omitted that would 
contradict the film’s takes on Wood 
and Lugosi, including unmentioned 
marriages for each of them and impor¬ 
tant professional contacts (Wood’s with 
producer Alex Gordon and Lugosi's late 
role in The Black Sleep). Wood’s meeting 
with Welles is an inspired fiction given 
life by an uncanny Vincent D’Onofrio 
performance. His self-involved Welles is 
just as much a movie-struck outsider as 
Ed, fitting in perfectly with the film’s 
other eccentrics by holding a casual 
conversation without once questioning 
why Ed is dressed in women’s clothing. 

Although the film does not resist the 
temptation to score easy laughs from 
Ed’s eccentricities and the shortcom¬ 
ings of his films (“Perfect”, he snaps 
after every botched take, “print it"). 
Burton and his collaborators invest 
them with a skewed dignity that is ulti¬ 
mately very moving. There is a touch of 
contemporary irony in Lugosi’s proud 
claim “I’m the first celebrity that ever 
checked into rehab" but the film is as 
smitten as Ed with the old ham. 

Marvellously incarnated by a crusty 
Martin Landau (himself a talented vet¬ 
eran of too many dreadful horror pro¬ 
grammers) Lugosi sadly admits in his 
first scene that “Nobody gives two foes 
for Bela" and goes from wistfully 
explaining his hypnotic finger waving 
with “You have to be double-jointed 
and you have to be Hungarian" to ful¬ 
minating against an old rival by claim¬ 
ing “Karloff doesn’t deserve to smell 
my shit". The cast is perfect down to 
the walk-ons; from Bill Murray’s Bunny 
Breckinridge, who returns from a 
failed sex change in Mexico with whole 
mariachi band in tow, alleging “With¬ 
out these men, I would be dead”, to Lisa 
Marie’s Vampira. resisting induction 
into Wood’s circle but finally swamped 
by her own invented Morticia Addams 
character. 

Tim Burton remains a reticent direc¬ 
tor. unwilling to show his hand even as 
he continues obsessively to experiment 
with autobiography. This is reflected in 
a strange void at the centre of the film, 
as he refuses to examine the sources of 
Wood’s insane, naive, ruthless drive or 
his off-centre integrity (in its own 
cracked way. Glen or Glenda is an art 
movie) or even his transvestism. All the 
emotional highs of the film come from 
Ed's devotion to his associates (when 
told he’s “the only guy in town who 
doesn’t pass judgement", he says “If I 
could. I wouldn’t have any friends") or 
from their unexplained devotion to 
him (Bela envies Ed the love of Kathy, 
saying none of his wives would ever 
have jumped onto a moving car 
for him). 

When Kathy, played with sweetly 
subtle seriousness by Patricia Arquette, 
presses Ed about his past, he talks not 
about himself but his love for pulp 
magazines and radio serials. Like 
Kathy, we are charmed, entertained 
and introduced to unforgettable peo¬ 
ple, but left no wiser about the 
Lives and Art of either Ed Wood or 
Tim Burton. 

Kim Newman 
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Thomas, a pet shop owner, is 
watched through a two-way mir¬ 
ror by airport customs officials. He 
shares a cab from the airport into town 
with a stranger who. alighting by an 
upmarket strip club called Exotica, 
gives him two ballet tickets instead of 
his share of the fare. 

The club is presided over by Zoe, a 
pregnant madame. and Eric, a smooth- 
talking DJ who has fathered her baby in 
a contract agreement. Christina does 
an act in which she plays a Lolita-ish 
schoolgirl, watched jealously by Eric. 
Every night she dances privately for 
Francis, an auditor whose schoolgirl 
daughter and wife are dead. While he 
visits the club, his niece. Tracey, 
‘babysits’ at his empty home. 

Eric recalls his first meeting with 
Christina, when hunting for Francis’ 
missing daughter. At the ballet, 
Thomas picks up a young male escort, 
but goes home alone to the macaw eggs 
he smuggled through customs. Francis 
comes to Thomas’ shop to audit his 
accounts. Christina discovers Zoe’s 
pregnancy contract with Eric and is 
furious. After many opera/ballet visits, 
Thomas, finally takes a male escort 
home - one of the customs officials. 
When he wakes up. the man has 
confiscated the eggs. In Exotica's men’s 
room, an unseen Eric persuades Francis 
to touch Christina, but when he does 
so, Eric throws him out and has him 
barred. Having discovered Thomas’ 
smuggling activities. Francis agrees not 
to go to the authorities if Thomas will 
go to Exotica and talk to Christina. 

Christina tells Thomas that Francis 
never got over the murder of his 
teenage daughter and that his wife 
died in a car crash a few months after¬ 
wards. Eric tries to persuade Thomas to 
touch Christina, telling him that he 
used to be her lover. Zoe finds out what 
Eric is up to and sacks him. The next 
night, Thomas goes back to the club 
and talks to Christina again. Francis 
waits outside, determined to shoot 
Eric. Eric approaches and tells him that 
it was he who found his daughter’s 
body. Francis embraces him. Inside the 
club, Thomas puts his hand on 
Christina’s leg. She removes it slowly. 
In a flashback, we see a young Christina 
arriving at Francis’ house to babysit his 
daughter. When Francis takes her 
home, she hints at how unhappy she is. 
He comforts her kindly. 


Atom Egoyan returns on mag¬ 
nificent form to the themes he 
knows and loves: sex. love, relation¬ 
ships and the voyeuristic nature of all 
of these. Where his last film. Calendar, 
emphasised the most anal aspects of 
his obsessions, this sympathetic group 
piece is far more relaxed and much 
more enjoyable and intriguing for it. 
Almost every member of this group 
mythologises who and where they are 
through play acting and ritual. Zoe 
plays the part of dispassionate matri¬ 
arch. Christina is crystallised into the 
schoolgirl she acts onstage. Francis 
turns his mourning for his dead daugh¬ 
ter into a fetishistic, psychosexual rela¬ 
tionship through Christina’s striptease 


character. Thomas, a pet shop owner, 
would rather see himself as a smuggler 
of exotic goods. 

In keeping with the “look but don’t 
touch" maxim of the club Exotica, the 
characters are all alienated by their per¬ 
sonas: Eric and Zoe. both obsessed with 
Christina, content themselves with 
watching her through secret windows; 
Francis can only look at Christina danc¬ 
ing - even his memories of his wife and 
daughter are video images. And 
Thomas on his first, tentative trips to 
the opera can only sit next to the men 
he picks up, but cannot take them 
home. Egoyan skilfully weaves 
voyeurism deep into the film: there are 
mirrors everywhere, from the club’s 
spyholes to Thomas’ glass tanks to the 
two-way customs official’s mirror. 
Voyeurism, the watchword of Egoyan’s 
postmodern world, is a symbol of both 
aloneness and a strange kind of togeth¬ 
erness. The watchers collaborate in 
their spying, and are finally bound 
together not through love but through 
another’s trangression (the murder of a 
child) in the past. 

They turn out, in fact, to be members 
of a complicated, oedipally disrupted 
‘family’ with Zoe, Eric and Francis all as 
symbolic parents/lovers to Christina. 
Family metaphors run even deeper: Zoe 
and Eric are about to parent a child; 
Eric and Christina meet while seeking a 
(dead) child. Even Thomas is nesting his 
macaw eggs. Egoyan’s avowed desire 
for Exotica to unfold like a striptease, 
with every scene revealing just a little 
bit more, turns the audience, too. into 
tantalised voyeurs. Characters enter 
the film enigmatically, leading us to 
guess at their roles and identities, and 
to construct our own scenarios. (Who 
do we think Tracey is when we first see 
Francis take her home and hand her 
money? A child prostitute? A girl¬ 
friend?) But this is not just the director 
at his most brilliantly perverse, for Exot¬ 
ica’s game-playing is also fleshed out 
with real human sympathy. Francis, 
for example, trapped in an incestuous 
fantasy, is also seen in another 
relationship as a kindly, rather philo¬ 
sophical uncle. The brooding, almost 
satanic Eric is recalled as a fresh-faced, 
more optimistic student, capable of 
selflessness. 

The film’s playful teasing is not 
confined to its characters. The vari¬ 
ously ‘exotic’ settings have the same 
effect, whether they be the club, where 
disco is replaced by Leonard Cohen as 
striptease music, Thomas’ subter¬ 
ranean-inspired pet shop, or the colour- 
fill chaos of Harold’s place (‘exotic’ 
birds loom large in all locations). It is 
only from the moment of Christina’s 
explanation of Francis’ past to Thomas, 
achieved with the flourish of a detec¬ 
tive announcing his denouement, that 
Exotica starts to lose its ingenious, lan¬ 
guorous way. The film then seems to 
redirect its energy towards tidying up 
loose ends. But perhaps this is only one 
more metaphor — mirroring the way in 
which the titillation of the striptease 
can be more exciting than its final, 
naked flourish. 

Amanda Lipman 
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Chile, 1985. Ramiro, a Santiago 
schoolteacher, has been sen¬ 
tenced to internal exile after denounc¬ 
ing the disappearance of a colleague. 
He is delivered by two loutish police¬ 
men to a remote, rainy town in the 
South, which is subject to tidal waves. 
The reception is frosty from the 
bureaucratic Delegate, anxious to keep 
tabs on the newly arrived “terrorist", 
and from the suspicious English priest, 
who reluctantly allows Ramiro to lodge 
in the church. Underdeveloped and 
inhospitable, the town nevertheless 
offers Ramiro more agreeable com¬ 
pany. first the diver, engaged in a 
quixotic quest to find a hole in the sea 
bed from which the tidal waves 
emerge: and then Maite. an indepen¬ 
dent-minded Spanish exile, who cares 
for her aged Republican father, lost in 
fantasies of his homeland. 

Ramiro is cured of a fever by an 
Indian healer: he receives an abortive 
visit from his estranged wife and son, 
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who have returned from their own 
exile in Holland. Subsequently he 
embarks on a passionate affair with 
Maite, whose father urges Ramiro to 
take her away from the town. Unex¬ 
pectedly granted his freedom. Ramiro 
cannot bring himself to leave. As 
Ramiro and Maite make love for the 
last time, the waters rise (as the healer 
predicted) and a wave crashes through 
the house, drowning the father. Maite 
opts to stay with the latter, cradling 
him in her lap. while Ramiro flees to 
the hills with the townspeople. A televi¬ 
sion news crew arrives by helicopter to 
cover the flood. When asked to speak 
on camera, Ramiro slowly and deliber¬ 
ately repeats the original denunciation 
of the disappearance of his colleague 
which had caused him to be sent into 
exile before the start of the film. 

The Chilean premiere of this, Lar- 
rain’s first full-length feature, was 
attended by the country’s President 
and La frontera went on to be the most 
popular domestic film for 25 years. Cel¬ 
ebrating the survival of a national cin¬ 
ema after the end of a bloody dictator¬ 
ship and commemorating the victims 
of that dictatorship, so recent at the 
time of the film’s production. La fron¬ 
tera combines history and allegory in 
an elliptical way which UK audiences 
may find elusive. Sometimes, the moral 
is explicit: Maite’s father claims that, 
just as the Spanish Nationalists over¬ 
whelmed the Republicans in the Civil 
War, so the sea devastated the town in 
a tidal wave. Different responses to dic¬ 
tatorship are laid out before us: silent 
and ironic resistance from within 
(Ramiro): vocal denunciation from 
without (his wife): brutish and 
drunken indifference in the provinces 
(the townspeople). Elsewhere the 
unspeakable remains unspoken - 
Maite remarks, simply and resonantly, 
that after losing Spain, the Republicans 
“lost again": and the vicissitudes of mil¬ 
itary rule are more characteristically 
voiced in ironic or allegorical images - 
the sheep tethered to a log by the ferry: 


the diver’s dependence on a drunken 
assistant to pump the air he requires to 
remain alive. Moreover, the refusal to 
provide names for many of the charac¬ 
ters (or indeed for the town itself) tends 
to abstract the action, cutting it adrift 
from any over-specific reference to a 
history all too familiar to a Chilean 
audience. 

Allegory and history come together 
in the absurdities of bureaucracy, paro¬ 
died in the figure of the Delegate who 
insists Ramiro print his name each 
time he signs in and obliges him to con¬ 
verse with his family from the shore 
while the latter are stranded mid¬ 
stream on the ferry. The frontier of the 
title thus has many meanings: histori¬ 
cally. it refers to the border between 
colonists and indigenes, a site of bloody 
massacres, and perhaps to the border 
wars with Andean neighbours, equally 
formative of the modem Chilean state. 
Topographically, it refers to the line 
between land and sea. so vital to a mar¬ 
itime nation. Politically, it cites the 
fragile boundary between dictatorship 
and democracy, which may be 
breached with terrible consequences at 
any time. Here the vital metaphor is 
the drowned village, the image both of 
irreparable loss (Maite’s child is dead, 
her abandoned home inhabited by 
cows) and of a possible political renova¬ 
tion (the diver retrieves a statue of the 
founders from the sea bed). Moreover, 
the often lyrical camerawork suggests a 
psychic component: there is a border 
zone between sanity and madness 
straddled uncomfortably by Maite’s 
father, who is both the voice of histori¬ 
cal memory of the conflict between left 
and right and the crazy escapist who 
“goes to Spain" in his waking dreams. 

British viewers may find La Jrontera 
neither as politically explicit nor as 
lyrically exotic as they might hope for 
from a Latin American film. It stops 
short of simple denunciation and 
treats such potentially picturesque 
themes as indigenous medicine in a 
decidedly understated manner. Larrain 
has clearly found a third way of 
Chilean film-making between such 
exile antecedents as the committed 
Miguel Littin and the fantasist Raul 
Ruiz. He can hardly be expected to con¬ 
form to European stereotypes of Latin 
America, based on countries more 
flamboyant and culturally diverse than 
the grimly rainswept and monochrome 
Chile shown here. 

But if the film's pace and dialogue 
sometimes flag, the patient viewer will 
be rewarded by the finely modulated 
performance of the stoic actor Patricio 
Contreras and the defiant Gloria Laso: 
and there is one extraordinary 
sequence of wordless solidarity when a 
depressed and drunken Ramiro is 
invited to join the male couples danc¬ 
ing a joyless jig in the squalid local inn. 
If La frontera is thus no revelation, it is 
an important testimony to a tragic 
national history and a work which clev¬ 
erly avoids the twin perils which often 
beset film-makers in such circum¬ 
stances: earnest documentation and 
imagistic fantasy. 

Paul Julian Smith 
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London, the late 80s. John, an 
ambitious police officer, is 
ordered, along with three colleagues, 
to infiltrate a gang of football hooli¬ 
gans at Shadwell Town. They decide to 
gain access to the top thugs who use 
the Rock pub as their unofficial HQ. 

Posing as painters and decorators, 
John and his superior, Trevor, visit the 
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pub over a series of lunchtimes, 
befriending Lynda, the barmaid. When 
they make their first evening appear¬ 
ance, their familiarity with Lynda helps 
ease their way in, and they travel with 
the gang to an away match. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made for a fight en 
route with opposition fans. Trevor alerts 
local colleagues whose arrival pre¬ 
empts any violence. The Rock crowd 
suspects an inside informer. Martin, 
one of the gang leaders, fingers John 
and Trevor. John pretends to be out¬ 
raged. inventing a story about his illit¬ 
eracy which succeeds in killing any sus¬ 
picion about him. 

Increasingly drawn into the life of 
the gang, John is pleased when the 
undercover team is given its own oper¬ 
ations base. At home, his adopted 
lifestyle affects his relationship with 
girlfriend Marie. During sex, he seri¬ 
ously manhandles her. He now prefers 
to be with the Rock crowd, and close to 
Lynda. While looking for trouble at a 
match. John is pounced upon and 
slashed across the face. He is led away 
by the local police. Back at the opera¬ 
tions den, the others watch a video of 
his performance. Trevor worries that 
John has forgotten he is playing a role. 

A foreign holiday with Marie ends in 
argument, and when John returns to 
London, he sleeps with Lynda. At an 
away match, he fatally wounds one of 
the opposing gang. The fight was 
recorded on a police video, and only 
Trevor’s intervention saves John. Mean¬ 
while. at the Rock. John’s exploits have 
won the attention of a mysterious 
figure who seems to wield great power. 
But just as John has fulfilled his brief, 
his superiors decide to call off the oper¬ 
ation. Another police division acts on 
some minor transgressions, closing 
down the Rock. Lynda, who knew all 
along that John was a policeman, sends 
him packing and Marie refuses to come 
back to him. 

In a coda. Trevor comes across John 
in the streets, apparently marching 
with a group from the extreme right. 
He runs over to him. asking what he’s 
up to. John replies that he’s working. 

i.d. offers some incidental plea¬ 
sures, but it is not entirely con¬ 
vincing as “a psychological journey", 
which is how debutant feature director 
Philip Davis sees it. According to this 



design, football hooliganism is not the 
theme but the backdrop against which 
we watch John’s transformation. 
Although itching for promotion. John 
seems to be doing well at work. He 
appears to be well-liked and well- 
adjusted, and his home life is pretty set¬ 
tled. Asked to play a violent role, he 
takes a liking to it. forgets it’s a role, 
and becomes the thug. 

This schematic development is all too 
neat. A more radical project might 
have shown how extreme violence in 
one part of a life can co-exist with com¬ 
fortable order. Here, everything is sign¬ 
posted, even down to John gaining a 
conspicuous pot-belly - a sure mark, we 
are invited to note, of a lout and a poor 
lover. Deciding against a De Nirostyle 
bout of weight-gaining self-abuse on 
lager, Reece Dinsdale simply sticks his 
stomach out. 

The pathological urge to don the 
clothes of authority has often been 
depicted on film (most recently 
explored in the brilliant I Love a Man in 
Uniform). In i.d. the reverse appears to 
happen. John moves into violence by 
slipping out of gear, although to join 
the gang is to put on another uniform, 
one which validates aggression - at 
least in the eyes of other hooligans. But 
why does this life lure John? Does he 
simply enjoy the adrenalin rush of the 
fight? There is a suggestion that he sees 
something raw. something ‘honest’ in 
football violence, which distinguishes 
it from the police’s ordered enforce¬ 
ment. (He hates the bureaucratic 
manoeuverings of his superiors.) This is 
a little romantic. Hooligans - as events 
around football grounds this year sug¬ 
gest - can be as organised as the most 
bureaucratically-minded policemen. 

According to some of the more per¬ 
suasive arguments of ‘experts’, those 
involved in football-related violence are 
looking for power denied them else¬ 
where. As an examination of the life of 
the hooligan, i.d. is a non-starter. The 
thugs hardly exist beyond match day 
and their preparations for rucks. What 
do they do elsewhere? Why are they 
hooligans? In this regard, i.d. compares 
unfavourably with The Firm, the Alan 
Clarke-directed Screen Two from 1989, 
which dealt with the subject in the 
round. The film-makers’ get-out is that 
the hooliganism serves as a backdrop 
to John’s story. But it’s difficult to pull 
off a plausible portrait of an individual 
if the world in which he moves lacks 
credibility. 

So what of the incidental pleasures? 
Writer Vincent O’Connell scripted Crim¬ 
inal. an impressive Screen Two for the 
BBC last year, and there are nice 
touches here. He is particularly good at 
exploring that area where macho 
bravado meets cloying sentimentality, 
where hard cases, overcome by drink or 
emotion, indulge in the cheap lexicon 
of greetings cards. Also. Philip Davis 
elicits some decent ensemble playing 
and handles the busy scenes in and 
around the football grounds reason¬ 
ably well. All in all. as one of the game’s 
commentators might have it, it’s a 
promising defeat. 

Robert Yates 
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Florida 1986. A white police Lieu¬ 
tenant, Wilcox, and his black 
assistant. Detective Tanny Brown, 
arrest Bobby Earl Ferguson, a young 
black man. In custody, Wilcox beats 
him and asks leading questions about a 
sex attack. Eight years on at a Harvard 
University symposium, law academic 
Paul Armstrong lectures on the dispro¬ 
portionate number of blacks who are 
executed for murder. A woman tells 
him her grandson. Bobby Earl, is on 
Death Row for a crime he didn’t com¬ 
mit. Paul is reluctant to help but his 
wife Laury - like him a former DA - per¬ 
suades him. 

In Florida Paul reads up on the rape 
and murder of Joanie Shriver which 
Bobby Earl says Tanny Brown framed 
him for. Bobby Earl claims Tanny 
extracted the confession by forcing 
him to play Russian Roulette. Bobby 
Earl’s dental records were never 
matched to the bite marks on the body 
and no semen traces were mentioned 
in the white female pathlogist’s report. 
Tanny drives Paul along the killer’s 
route to the murder spot in the Ever¬ 
glades and almost strangles him with 
the seatbelt - supposedly to show that 
Joanie’s screams would have been 
inaudible five minutes from town. 

Tanny reveals that Bobby Earl had 
been charged with kidnap (and acquit¬ 
ted) in another state. Bobby Earl says 
his ‘victim’, a white girl, wanted to 
come out in his car. He claims her real 
killer is a serial killer. Blair Sullivan, 
held on the same Death Row. Tanny 
mentions that Laury was the prosecu¬ 
tor at Bobby Earl’s kidnap trial - which 
Paul didn’t know. Laury had plea- ► 
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◄ bargained the case but it was 
thrown out. During an adjournment. 
Bobby was badly beaten in the cells; 
Laury's guilt made her persuade Paul to 
help him. Paul visits Sullivan, who 
claims not to remember if Joanie was 
one of his victims, but who tells Paul, 
in Biblical riddles, the location of the 
murder weapon. Tammy joins Paul in a 
hunt in the Everglades. Paul finds a 
knife - a scimitar consistent with 
Joanie’s unusual wounds - hidden in a 
culvert. 

Letters from Sullivan about “carving 
up" Joanie secure Bobby Earl’s release 
on probation. Sullivan phones Paul: his 
death warrant has been signed, and he 
asks Paul to say goodbye to his family 
on his behalf. Paul arrives at the Sulli¬ 
vans’ house to find dead, decaying bod¬ 
ies. Sullivan confesses that he never 
met Shriver. Tanny tells Paul the con¬ 
fession is useless if Sullivan isn’t alive 
to testify, but Sullivan is electrocuted 

Having slashed Wilcox’s throat. 
Bobby Earl abducts Laury and Katie. 
Paul and Tanny lose their trail and 
head for the Everglades where, in a hut. 
they find Laury and Katie bound and 
gagged. Bobby Earl attacks Tanny and. 
entering the hut. announces that dur¬ 
ing his kidnap trial beating he was also 
castrated. Paul calls his bluff by claim¬ 
ing that Blair Sullivan has had a stay of 
execution. Tanny reappears alive; 
Bobby Earl is stabbed by Paul with his 
own knife, then devoured by a croco¬ 
dile. In relief and shock, the reunited 
family stagger to Tanny’s car. 

This is a case that hangs together 
by the thinnest of threads." 
explains Laurence Fishburne’s black 
Florida cop to Sean Connery’s liberal 
white Harvard law academic. “Now, if 
you start pickin’ at them threads, they 
collapse." The same could be said of 
this big. expensive legal thriller. 

As an adrenalin-generator, Just Cause 
can’t be argued with, and there are 
enough acerbic pleasures of script, act¬ 
ing and detail for it to convince - at 
first - that it’s the classy, intelligent 
vehicle it thinks it is. The movie is 
mature enough, for instance, to 
include a marital relationship in which 
cynical mutual knowledge between 
partners is the sign of a bond rather 
than breakdown. When Laury tells 
Paul, after the revelation of her role in 
Bobby Earl’s kidnap trial, that she 
wants him to “make it right" for Bobby 
Earl, he ripostes: “No honey - you want 
me to make it right for you." 

Blair Underwood makes a persua¬ 
sively clever, bitter Bobby Earl until the 
script starts making his job impossible. 
Then there’s Connery: his arrival at 
Miami airport hemmed in by slack- 
wearing seniors - probably no older 
than he is - is a hoot. But take away the 
adrenalin rush and Just Cause starts 
looking incoherent, derivative and fun¬ 
damentally hokey. What begins 
promisingly as a clever. Scott Turow-ish 
legal twister with a campaigning streak 
changes halfway through into a pale 
echo of The Silence of the Lambs before 
plundering Cape Fear to conjure a last- 
minute women-in-peril climax. In the 


process, a complex black protagonist is 
sidelined in favour of a near-parodic 
white serial-killer narrative, with all 
the attendant cliches. 

Possibly this shift in tone has been 
conceived to keep audiences amused; 
what it actually does is destroy the 
film’s psychological credibility. When 
Paul enters Sullivan’s cell, recent 
generic convention requires the bril¬ 
liant lawyer to fall under the born- 
again nutter’s hypnotic spell - a devel¬ 
opment not only at odds with Paul's 
shrewdness but also with Ed Harris’s 
amusingly camp personification of Sul¬ 
livan. The ubermensch status of the for¬ 
mulaic movie serial-killer ensures that 
Sullivan enjoys not only charismatic 
power but unexplained prison privi¬ 
leges: no third-party witness is ever pre¬ 
sent at the pair’s encounters. In a simi¬ 
lar vein, Capshaw’s detention worker 
Laury - self-assured enough to cover up 
for a young offender who has hit her in 
the face by telling a judge the bruises 
were caused by Paul - is hardly the like¬ 
liest woman to end up under the 
thumb of a sexual psychopath. 

But then Just Cause’s one coherent 
message is that nothing is as it seems: a 
’true’ flashback showing that Tanny 
Brown really did extort Bobby Earl’s 
confession at gunpoint is followed by a 
misleading one showing Joanie getting 
into Tanny’s car outside the school. But 
where a smart thriller wrong-foots us 
by showing us truths before we can 
make sense of them, Just Cause plays 
with verisimilitude so promiscuously 
that it ought to be charged with wast¬ 
ing audience time. Such psychological 
basics as the question of Laury’s murky 
motivation are avoided. The corollary 
of this message is that good and evil, 
truth and lies are all one and the same. 
The ‘lesson’ Paul learns - that integrity 
may cause harm and lies may bring 
about good - is essentially illiberal and 
anti-ethical. It is not until he breaks 
with the morality which the film ini¬ 
tially seemed to advocate - by lying 
that Sullivan is alive and murdering 
Bobby Earl with his own knife - that 
‘justice’ is finally done. 

The unwitting result is a film which 
is narratively and morally perverse, 
since everything we are shown or told 
is in danger of not ringing true. Plot 
credibility rests on a revelation so ludi¬ 
crous - Bobby Earl’s hilariously casual 
announcement, five minutes before 
the end. that the police castrated him - 
you’ll need nerves of steel not to laugh. 
The ultimate targets of this nihilism 
are the very same liberal and intellec¬ 
tual principles which the film initially 
held up for our admiration. While 
Paul’s scholarly rationality and com¬ 
mitment to justice nearly precipitate 
the rape and murder of his wife and 
daughter, small-town and racially-moti¬ 
vated prejudices against a black high- 
achiever are shown to be rooted in 
sound instinct. Just Cause is just another 
instance of the currently flourishing 
Hollywood ideology of reactionary lib¬ 
eralism. in which stupidity and preju¬ 
dice are held to be somehow superior 
to thought. 

Claire Monk 
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At the turn of the century cavalry¬ 
man Colonel William Ludlow 
leaves the army and settles on a ranch 
in the Montana Rockies. His cultivated 
wife Isabel leaves to live in the city, but 
his three sons - Alfred the eldest, wild 
impetuous Tristan, and young idealis¬ 
tic Samuel - grow up with him in the 
stem but beautiful countryside. Tristan 
is especially close to Ludlow’s old Cree 
Indian scout One Stab, and from an 
early age is a fierce and reckless hunter. 

Samuel returns from the city with a 
beautiful fiancee, Susannah, who 
makes an impression on both of his 
brothers. Europe is on the brink of war 
and Samuel insists on enlisting. His 
brothers go with him, hoping to pro¬ 
tect him from harm. Amid the horror 
of the trenches, Alfred is injured and 
Samuel killed. Tristan blames himself; 
he cuts out Samuel’s heart for an 
Indian-style burial and takes to scalp¬ 
ing Germans. 

Alfred returns home, limping, and 
goes into business. He professes his love 
for the grieving Susannah, but she 
refuses to marry him. When Tristan 
comes home, he and Susannah become 
lovers; but Tristan’s restless, unhappy 
spirit carries him away again. He trav¬ 
els the world as a hunter, eventually 
telling Susannah to marry another. 

Tristan returns home to find the 
farm run down, his father crippled by a 
stroke, and Alfred a successful con¬ 
gressman in Alberta. Tristan falls in 
love with Isabel Two. who had sworn to 
marry him even as a child. They have 
children, and Tristan builds up a boot¬ 
legging business, flouting the authority 
of his brother and the racketeering 
O’Banion family who back him. Their 
second attempt at scaring off Tristan 
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culminates in Isabel Two’s death. Mad 
with rage and grief, he kills one of the 
brothers, and when they come to the 
ranch for revenge is forced to go on the 
run. living in the wild as a hunter. He 
lives for many years before being killed 
by a bear. 

• First Glory and now this deli¬ 
ciously overheated saga of broth¬ 
ers wrestling in the great outdoors for 
the love of a good woman: a pattern is 
beginning to emerge here. The feature 
films of Edward Zwick seem to show a 
conscious effort to leave behind the zeit- 
geist-bound whinging of his television 
shows thirtysomething and My SoOilled 
Life for a widescreen world of larger- 
than-life heroism. Lavishly inflated 
onto celluloid from Jim Harrison’s 
novella. Legends of the Fall doesn’t just 
aspire to the elevated condition of rip¬ 
ping yamhood, it actually attains it. 

It does so largely thanks to an epic 
performance from Brad Pitt. The first 
time we see him riding across the 
plains as a full-grown adult, his brother 
tells him “you smell". He doesn’t just 
smell, he positively reeks - his 
machismo all but fogs up the screen. In 
the same way that Esther Williams was 
a^ goddess when wet. Brad Pitt is a god 
on horseback. He ropes steers, he steers 
ropes, he prowls the high country in a 
selection of beautifully starched fab¬ 
rics. And when things go wrong for 
him emotionally, he does what all men 
long to do: he grows his hair, and goes 
out into the world to kill things. 

Raised in the Native American tradi¬ 
tion to be a one man environmental 
catastrophe, when Tristan is around 
every species is endangered. “There are 
creatures here that cannot even be 
found in books." he writes from his 
travels - that is until he kills them all. 
Humans too have an unfortunate ten¬ 
dency to die around him. especially 
after he has promised to protect them. 
Even amid the hellish carnage of Ypres. 
his scalp-taking causes the soldiering 
community to sit up and take notice. 

Wisely, the supporting cast do not try 
to compete in the untamed spirit 
stakes. Aidan Quinn - "I followed all 
the rules, man's and God’s, and you fol¬ 
lowed none of them" - seems nobly rec¬ 
onciled to second-lead status. Anthony 
Hopkins starts out engagingly, with 
one less button undone then usual, and 
is delightfully moustachioed and 
raffish in a series of absurd carcoats. It's 
a shame the story obliges him to have a 
stroke and write all his subsequent dia¬ 
logue on a slate. The role of Susannah 
(“she was like the water that freezes in 
a rock and splits it open") is potentially 
the most problematic, because the plea¬ 
sures this film offers women - unlike 
the romances of Barbara Cartland 
which it resembles - are more in spec¬ 
tating than participation. Julia 
Ormond carries it off, however. Her 
still centre gives the malestrom a focus: 
for well over two hours it rages, the 
swirl rarely slackening, and when Brad 
Pitt finally succumbs to the bear’s 
embrace, it’s a hard man or woman 
who can suppress a sniffle. 

Ben Thompson 
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• Joshua Shapira, an American of 
Russian Jewish descent, has 
become a hitman for the Russian 
mafia. Assigned to hit an Iranian jew¬ 
eller in the Brighton Beach area of 
Brooklyn, he protests that this is his 
home territory which he can’t enter, 
but his boss insists. Having reluctantly 
checked into a local hotel, he is drawn 
towards the family home where his 
dying mother Irina lives with his father 
Arkady, his grandmother Tsilya and his 
younger brother Reuben. Lingering 
outside the house, Joshua is recognised 
by a young layabout, Sasha, who tells 
Reuben of his brother’s return. Joshua, 
contacted by Reuben, agrees to visit 
their mother, but seeks out Sasha and 
intimidates him and his friends into 
helping with the hit. 

Accompanying Reuben home. Joshua 
is thrown out by Arkady, who attacks 
Reuben for bringing his disgraced 
brother into the house. In the street 
Joshua is recognised by a henchman of 
VolkofT. the local godfather, whose son 
he killed; Joshua shoots the man before 
he can contact his boss. He encounters 
Alla, a young woman he used to know, 
and they become lovers. Joshua con¬ 
fronts Arkady coming home after a 
night with his mistress. Natasha. They 
negotiate a truce, and Joshua visits his 
mother, who entrusts Reuben to him. 

At Tsilya’s 80th birthday party 
Arkady is warned by VolkofT not to 
shield Joshua. Meanwhile Joshua, aided 
by Sasha and his friends, kidnaps the 
jeweller, shoots him at the city dump 
and incinerates his body. Reuben, who 
has followed them, witnesses the exe¬ 
cution and retrieves the murder gun. 
When Joshua comes to say goodbye to 
his family, he sees bruises on Reuben 
inflicted by Arkady. He holds Arkady at 
gunpoint and humiliates him. Arkady 
contacts VolkofT and tells him where to 
find Joshua. 

Irina, alone with Reuben, collapses 
and dies. On his way to transmit the 
news to Joshua via Sasha. Reuben 
encounters Volkoffs hitmen. Both he 
and Sasha rush to Alla’s house, where 
she and Joshua have been making love. 
One of the hitmen kills Alla; Reuben 
shoots the hitman but is accidentally 
killed by Sasha. Joshua takes his 
brother's body to the furnace and 
incinerates it. 


• “I suppose it was crazy of me." 

muses Maximilian Schell’s satur¬ 
nine patriarch, lamenting his attempts 
to instil culture in his son Joshua, “to 


think of reading Crime and Punishment to 
a two-year-old." Crazy probably, but at 
least he can’t complain it didn’t take. 
Joshua, and indeed virtually the entire 
cast of Little Odessa, is sunk in enough 
coagulated Slavic gloom to make the 
Brothers Karamazov seem like the 
Brothers Marx. Anyone to whom 
Brighton Beach (New York version) 
hitherto meant Neil Simon is in for a 
surprise. In James Gray’s depiction of 
the Brooklyn Jewish colony - his debut 
as a feature director - snappy one-lin¬ 
ers are as rare as bacon sandwiches. 

The same funereal pall infects the 
visuals. Most scenes take place at night 
or in fusty, underlit apartments with 
wallpaper the colour of tobacco juice. 
Over the rare daytime exteriors there 
hangs a brownish haze, less a New York 
smog than the doomy exhalations of 
the film’s characters. Almost everybody 
wears dark grey or black, and the 
soundtrack drips grief, with choirs 
intoning lugubrious Yiddish or Russian 
chants. “We’ll wait ten seconds." 
Joshua tells his victim, as the wretched 
Iranian kneels whimpering on a 
garbage heap, “and see if God saves 
you." Ten seconds wasted, since by this 
stage it’s clear than neither salvation 
nor any other form of comfort is on 
offer in Little Odessa. The sole available 
option is death. 

It’s largely this ingrained fatalism 
that gives the film its ethnic specificity. 
Otherwise, despite the copious display 
of local colour, there’s oddly little in 
terms of plot or character that couldn’t 
work equally well for several other US 
immigrant communities: add a touch 
of surface bonhomie, and the film 
could replay practically unchanged on 
the Italian-American Lower East Side. 
The plot doesn't work all that well 
though, even on its own terms. Twice 
we see Joshua, the icy efficient contract 
killer, in action: he walks up to his tar¬ 
get in broad daylight, pumps a bullet 
through his skull and departs. The 
third killing of the Iranian, however, 
involves an elaborately-planned kid¬ 
napping and the recruitment of three 
young amateur helpers. Hard to see 
why, except that this gives time for 
Joshua to hang around and re-engage 
with his disintegrating family. 

Yet, for all its contrived plotline and 
self-conscious solemnity, the film still 
exerts a grip. Even within a narrow 
tonal palette Tom Richmond’s cine 
matography achieves subtle gradations 
of mood, from the sombre near-mono¬ 
chrome of the family apartment to the 
high contrast, film noir- ish backlighting 
of the garbage dump execution. The 
actors likewise turn the limitations of 
their roles to strengths, digging down 
to the emotional bedrock. This is espe 
dally true of Schell’s Arkady, bedrag¬ 
gled and pot-bellied, smouldering with 
the resentment of an intellectual 
reduced to shameful domesticity. Little 
Odessa verges on the risible, but its 
faults no less than its virtues are those 
of an intense personal vision. Gray’s tal¬ 
ent as a film-maker is unmistakable; 
maybe next time he could just lighten 
up a bit. 

Philip Kemp 
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Dublin, 1963. Bus conductor Alfie 
Byrne, is mounting a production 
of Oscar Wilde’s Salome in the local 
church hall. He earmarks Adele Rice, a 
young girl he spots on the number 34 
route, for the title role, and tries to per¬ 
suade Robbie, the driver he works with, 
to take the male lead. At the first 
rehearsal. Mr Carney, the butcher, 
makes a great show of moral indigna¬ 
tion. He doesn’t like the idea of being 
cast as King Herod and complains to 
Alfie’s sister, Lily, that the play is blas¬ 
phemous. She agrees to help him halt 
the production. 

Alfie is warned by his friend. Baldy, 
that Carney is campaigning against 
him, but he refuses to abandon the 
play. During rehearsal, Adele breaks 
down in tears, and explains that she is 
pregnant. Alfie goes to confession to 
ask advice about what Adele’s lover 
should do. The priest recognises his 
voice and wrongly presumes that Alfie 
is the father. Exasperated, Alfie storms 
out of the church and heads off to 
Adele’s bedsit. Here, he stumbles in on 
her making love with her boyfriend. 

That night, Alfie puts on make-up 
and a big cape, and cruises the streets 
of Dublin. He enters a gay bar, 
approaches Kitty, a handsome young 
man. and asks him for a cuddle. The 
episode ends violently with Alfie 
robbed and assaulted by Kitty and his 
friends. As a policeman escorts him 
home, he is spotted by Carney and Lily. 
His secret is out. Ashamed, he makes a 
bungling attempt to commit suicide by 
jumping in the canal, but the water is 
only knee-deep. The next day at work, 
his homophobic boss, Carson, tells him 
that Robbie is so disgusted that he has 
had himself transferred to another bus 
route. He is also harangued by Carney, 
but his passengers stay loyal to him. 
Adele. who is off to England, comes to 
say goodbye to him. 

Alfie goes back to the church hall. As 
he sits musing over events, Robbie 
bursts in and announces that he wants 
to join the play. He explains he was 
taken off the bus route against his will. 
The two friends read an Oscar Wilde 
poem together. 

A Man of No Importance is set in 
1963. the year of the Profumo 
scandal and also of Albert Finney’s 
famous performance in Tony Richard¬ 
son’s Tom Jones. Not that the swinging 
60s have much bearing on the events 
here. The action is set in a close-knit 
Dublin community where everyone 
knows everyone else’s business, and 
where the outside world hardly ever 
intrudes. Finney’s role is very different 
from the roistering Jack-the-lad he cre¬ 
ated for Richardson. He plays Alfie 
Byrne, a wistful, charming but sexually 
repressed bus conductor, much given 
to reciting poetry to his passengers. 

Barry Devlin’s script borrows motifs, 
names, and even incidents from the life 
of Oscar Wilde. Initially, it seems to be 
aiming for comedy. Alfie. the surrogate 
Wilde figure, may be an aesthete but he 
lives above a butcher’s shop. Nobody 
understands his witty aphorisms. 
Whereas Wilde had London high soci¬ 


ety. Lord Alfred Douglas and the Cado- 
gan Hotel, Alfie must cope with the 
cramped little flat he shares with his 
sister, the pub, the church hall and the 
bowling green. 

Suri Krishnamma’s naturalistic 
approach makes Alfie’s grand notions 
about life and art seem all the more 
ridiculous. When Alfie embarks on 
flights of poetic fantasy, domestic 
details always threaten to drag him 
back down to earth. We see the offal, 
the pigs’ heads and the strings of 
sausages in the butcher’s shop. Charac¬ 
ters eat in close-up, and their chewing 
never fails to register on the sound¬ 
track. Alfie’s sister regards his liking for 
cooking as a sure sign of his effemi¬ 
nacy. and his many books as evidence 
of his decadence. “If 1 can produce only 
one beautiful work of art, I shall be able 
to rob malice of its venom, cowardice 
of its sneer and pluck out the tongue of 
scorn by the root.” Alfie tells himself as 
he sets about mounting his amateur 
production of Salome, but his cast is 
comprised of grizzled old Dubliners 
who forget their lines or turn up at 
rehearsal dressed as vikings. 

Early on, as the number 34 bus bum¬ 
bles across town with Alfie doing his 
cabaret turn, events unfold in whimsi¬ 
cal fashion. Even the two villains, 
Michael Gambon’s hunched, malevo¬ 
lent butcher and Patrick Malahide’s 
sneering bus inspector, are comic, inef¬ 
fectual figures. At times, the film seems 
like a Norman Wisdom comedy with a 
little bit of blarney and high culture 
grafted on for good measure. If not 
exactly feeble, it certainly errs on the 
winsome side. The only hints of some¬ 
thing more sombre come when Alfie’s 
homosexuality is referred to. (He resists 
his sister’s attempts at matchmaking 
him with his Salome, Adele. and is seen 
kissing a photograph of his handsome 
young bus driver, Robbie.) This makes 
the sudden, belated shift in mood all 
the more surprising. It climaxes when 
Alfie finally acknowledges that “the 
only way to get rid of temptation is to 
yield to it," dresses up in cape and hat 
like a latterday Wilde, and tries to pick 
up a man in a local pub. His subsequent 
humiliation is brutal in a way that 
seems entirely out of keeping with the 
rest of the movie. What had started as a 
gentle piece of whimsy threatens to 
turn into full-blown tragedy. However, 
even at the bleakest moment. A Man of 
No Importance preserves its mood of 
benevolence. “What a funny little man 
you are,” Alfie murmurs to himself 
after a ludicrous suicide attempt. 

Finney may not manage to get full 
comic mileage out of his role, but he 
offers dignity and pathos aplenty. It is a 
surprisingly gentle performance, in its 
own quiet way as impressive as his 
drunken diplomat in Under the Volcano 
or his Shakespearean actor gone to 
seed in The Dresser. The film, though, is 
as diffident as its title suggests. Rather 
than acknowledge that Alfie is a victim 
of a prejudiced, repressive society, it 
persists in portraying its little corner of 
60s Dublin as a picture postcard com¬ 
munity. full of loveable eccentrics. 
Geoffrey Macnab 
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Twelve-year-old Frank Wheeler 
and his best friends. Kevin and 
Brad want to know what girls look like, 
but Stacey, a haughty girl and her 
meek friend. Holly, won't even talk to 
them. Tom. Frank’s father, is a science 
master whose wife died during Frank's 
birth and who is now fighting to save 
five acres of wetland from developers. 
Learning that there are women who 
take off their clothes for money, the 
boys pool their milk money savings 
and cycle off in search of one. A thief 
tries to mug them, but V. a prostitute, 
saves them. She agrees to strip for the 
boys, and for $103.62, shows them her 
breasts. Frank keeps his eyes closed. 
They find their bikes have been stolen. 

V visits her pimp. Cash. She spots the 
boys outside and takes them home in 
Cash’s car which then breaks down. 
Tom arrives home and agrees to fix it. 
Frank surreptitiously lets V spend the 
night in his tree house. Frank per¬ 
suades V to continue staying in the tree 
house. Next day, Frank’s biology mis¬ 
tress assigns him the task of explaining 
female reproductive system. Cash is 
murdered and V learns that his boss 
Waltzer killed him. in the belief that V 
stole money that Cash took.. 

Locking his biology mistress out of 
the class. Frank uses V as a live model. 
Afterwards, he shows her his mother’s 
dresses. Wearing one. V goes out to din¬ 
ner with Tom. They meet Kevin with 
his father. Alan, who had once slept 
with V. Tom and V kiss and, back home. 

V confesses to being a hooker. Tom con¬ 
fronts Frank and. as V leaves, they see 
the weeping boy throw his secret box. 
containing a picture of his mother, in I 


the trash. Tom and V recover it and 
make up, spending the night together. 
V spots Waltzer searching for her and. 
realising that staying with the Wheel¬ 
ers is too dangerous, she goes to the 
school dance to bid Frank farewell. 

Tom and Waltzer separately follow 
her. V and Frank dance together; then 
Frank asks Holly to be his partner. Alan 
tells Tom that V is a slut. As they fight, 
Waltzer pulls a gun on V. telling her 
that the stolen money is in Cash’s car. 
Frank raises the fire alarm; he. Kevin, 
Brad and V escape in the car. pursued 
by Waltzer. They crash but are unhurt; 
the car blows up. V asks Waltzer’s boss 
to release her. He consents; she returns 
to her hotel where, to her surprise. 
Cash had hidden the money. As the 
developers move in on the wetlands, a 
lawyer arrives with a property deed: 
the land has been bought in Tom's 
name. V is the buyer and she has also 
bought the ice cream parlour in town. 

In this tame romantic comedy, 
one of the more interesting char¬ 
acters never appears: Grace Kelly. V 
keeps a picture of Kelly in her hotel 
room; Tom tells Frank that his mother 
had a Kelly-like quality about her. 
Frank himself thinks of V as Kelly-like. 
Hell. V-as-Kelly even fits perfectly the 
mother-as-Kelly’s clothes. Scratch the 
surface of Milk Money, and there is a 
story of a repressed sexual quest with 
Kelly as the signifier for whom both 
Frank (as a pubescent) and Tom com¬ 
pete. Milk Money is actually a thinly-dis¬ 
guised oedipal sit-com. 

Yet such undercurrents as these are 
anathema to the family values that 
Richard Benjamin’s film upholds.Thus, 
although an oedipal order must, ulti¬ 
mately. be upheld it is also continually 
fudged. The most outrageous example 
is V’s appearance in the school biology 
lab. as a human model on whom Frank 
traces the outlines of the female repro¬ 
ductive system. Tellingly, the teacher 


manages to burst in and end the lesson 
just as Frank is on the brink of explain¬ 
ing intercourse itself. 

Otherwise, comic confusion rests on 
three misunderstandings: Tom believes 
that V is a young boy’s maths tutor; V 
believes that Tom knows she is a 
hooker initiating his son and, lastly, 
acquaintances think V is Tom’s sister. 
Hence the illicit frisson to their kiss 
when an unnamed family are watching 
them. Resolution only occurs when 
Frank chooses Holly over Stacey (a 
Heathers character in the making), and 
V and Tom finally come together. Along 
with the redemption of V from an 
arena of perverse sexuality to a subur¬ 
ban life whipping up vanilla ice. these 
distinctions are Milk Money's central 
dynamic. Tom differentiates between 
sex and making love; Frank tells V that 
he wants her to marry his father, she 
doesn’t have to have sex with him. The 
slap-dash sub-plot, with Malcolm 
McDowell playing a king-sized ham of a 
role as Waltzer the gangster, exists only 
to facilitate the main storyline. 

Strangely enough, this uneven qual¬ 
ity is one of Milk Money's few near- 
redeeming features. The boggle-eyed 
McDowell, the car chase and the vari¬ 
ous dancing scenes are all elements 
likely to appeal to viewers who may 
prefer to leave the romantic slant of 
the film well alone. Yet such neglect 
would be a pity, because the farcical 
interchanges between Harris and 
Carter and Griffith and the boy work 
well. Griffith balances her smouldering 
with the burgeoning maternal instinct 
that her interaction with Frank 
requires. Harris, the only character 
who really stands out. is a believable 
portrait of an all-American figure, 
albeit in the Norman Rockwell mould. 
Ultimately though. Milk Money is 
an unadventurous film, a variation 
on the theme of tart-finds-heart and 
little else. 

Louise Gray 
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Zaire. 1967. A mysterious fever 
devastates a mercenary camp. 
American medics fly in and promise 
help will be sent. Soon after they leave, 
a covert US military air strike obliter¬ 
ates the camp. 

Present-day Maryland. Colonel Sam 
Daniels, a doctor at a US army viral 
research centre, is splitting up with his 
wife. Dr Robbie Keough. His superior, 
General Billy Ford, sends him to investi¬ 
gate an outbreak of deadly fever in 
Zaire, along with his assistant Major 
Casey Schuler and a new team mem¬ 
ber, Major Salt. They arrive to find all 
the villagers in the affected area dead 
or dying from a new. lethally fast-act¬ 
ing virus. Meanwhile a monkey, cap¬ 
tured in the nearby jungle by animal 
traders, is on a Korean ship bound for 
California. 

Back at the lab, Sam identifies the 
disease as motuba. a haemorrhagic 
virus which caused the 1967 outbreak, 
but Ford, warned by senior General 
Donald McClintock. refuses to declare 


an alert. The ship docks and an animal 
supplier, Jimbo Scott, smuggles the 
monkey in, taking it to Rudy’s Pet Shop 
in the small town of Cedar Creek. Rudy 
rejects the animal, which scratches 
him, and Jimbo releases it in the woods 
before flying to Boston to meet his girl¬ 
friend. Alice. He collapses on arrival, 
and he and Alice are examined by Rob¬ 
bie, who has been notified, before they 
die. In Cedar Creek Rudy falls ill and 
dies; his blood infects a lab assistant, 
Henry, who is taken ill in a crowded 
cinema. As the infection spreads, Sam 
(defying Ford’s orders) arrives with 
massive army backup, and quarantines 
the whole town. Robbie flies in with 
her team. 

The monkey, loose in the woods, is 
adopted by a little girl. Sarah Jeffries. 
Casey deduces that the virus has 
mutated, and that the original host car¬ 
ries both strains - as well as the anti¬ 
dote. The source of infection is traced 
back to the pet shop. In Washington a 
Presidential Committee briefed by 
McClintock decides to bomb Cedar 
Creek to eliminate the virus. When 
quantities of antidote to the original 
virus (though not to the mutated 
strain) are sent by Ford. Sam realises 
that motuba was deliberately devel¬ 
oped for germ warfare purposes. Casey 
and Robbie succumb to the fever, while 
Sam, threatened with arrest by McClin¬ 
tock, flees with Salt in a hijacked heli¬ 
copter. 

Sam and Salt trace the Korean ship 
and board it, finding a picture of the 
monkey which they broadcast on tele¬ 
vision. Sarah’s mother contacts Sam; 
the monkey is captured and taken back 
to Cedar Creek, despite McClintock’s 
pursuing helicopters. The antidote is 
synthesised and patients start recover¬ 
ing, but despite Ford’s opposition and 
Sam’s desperate pleas, McClintock 
orders the bombing to proceed. Sam 
and Salt take off and block the 
bomber’s path with their helicopter. 
The bomb falls in the sea, and Ford 
places McClintock under arrest. Rob¬ 
bie. saved by the antidote, is reconciled 
with Sam. 

Outbreak takes its inspiration from 
a true incident and a persistent 
rumour. In 1989, an incurable haemor¬ 
rhagic viral infection broke out among 
imported Phillipino monkeys in 
Reston, Virginia; and for years the 
myth has circulated, insidious and 
alarmingly plausible, that Aids origi¬ 
nated in a germ warfare experiment 
that went badly wrong. There’s clearly 
enough makings here for a powerful 
and disturbing film that could, within 
the potent metaphor of disease as war¬ 
fare. align the criminal irresponsibility 
of government agencies with the pro¬ 
tean opportunism of viruses (some of 
which can mutate so fast now anti¬ 
dotes are obsolete before they reach the 
patent stage). Every so often. Outbreak 
gets within shouting distance of being 
such a film, which makes it all the 
more frustrating that what we finally 
end up with is a cross between Mission 
Impossible and an episode of The X-Files. 

One of the film’s more unnerving 



Bag wrangler: Dustin Hoffman 


moments occurs in a small-town cin¬ 
ema. A man in the audience slumps, 
coughing convulsively, and the camera 
pulls focus to show us, floating in the 
projector’s beam, tiny airborne spores 
of infected spittle shot from his mouth, 
drifting into other mouths that laugh 
or gulp popcorn. It’s a chilling image of 
unwitting vulnerability - especially if 
you’re sitting in a cinema at the time. 
And later, as the casualties mount and 
the medico-military occupation of 
Cedar Creek tightens its grip, patients 
are shunted into a makeshift huddle of 
huts ringed with barbed wire that 
inescapably recalls a Nazi death camp. 

However, intimations like these, and 
Michael Ballhaus’s shadowy, haunted 
photography, go for little in the face of 
a script set on running headlong into 
every available banality, with points 
rammed crassly home. “These people 
are casualties of war. Billy,” says Don¬ 
ald Sutherland’s perfidious general, 
referring to the doomed citizens of 
Cedar Creek, “I’d give them all a medal 
if 1 could", to which Dustin Hoffman 
pleads desperately. “It’s not the town 
you’re killing - it’s a big piece of the 
American soul!" 

Along with this verbal overkill goes a 
squeamishness in the physical depic¬ 
tion of the disease. We’re constantly 
being told how horrendous it is, but all 
we get are a few aghast reaction shots 
and actors with fake blood round their 
eyes. And when Rene Russo is stricken, 
she shows all the symptoms of a mod¬ 
erately bad cold. (This whole estranged 
wife plot strand merely serves to give 
the hero a little extra motivation in 
case saving the American soul wasn’t 
quite enough.) 

“Idiocy is our only option!” 
announces Dustin Hoffman, hijacking 
a helicopter. The film-makers evidently 
agree, since from here on we descend 
into a welter of Action Man cliche laced 
with inane coincidence. (The monkey is 
identified thanks to a Korean sailor 
being so taken with it. he kept its photo 
above his bunk as a pin-up.) In the 
hands of, say. David Cronenberg. Out¬ 
break could have emerged as a disquiet¬ 
ing fable of how a healthy body/ 
society can be invaded, subverted 
and destroyed from within. As it is, it’s 
a classic example of how a potentially 
good film can be trashed by lazy studio 
formula thinking. 

Philip Kemp 
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• South Central Los Angeles. Trau¬ 
matised by her boyfriend’s mur¬ 
der. beautician and private poet Justice 
turns down the blatant advances of 
Lucky, a mailman. Lucky, discovering 
that the mother of his daughter is still 
on drugs, takes the child home to his 
mother. When Justice’s car fails, she is 
unable to drive to Oakland for a ‘Hair 
Fair’ and is forced to take a pre-existing 
offer to ride with her heavy-drinking 
friend Lesha, who is going out with 
Lucky’s co-worker Chicago. 

Despite qualms. Justice. Lesha. Lucky 
and Chicago make the trip. During 
stopovers at a huge family reunion 
where the quartet scam free food at an 
African fair. Justice and Lucky argue 
but become friends, while Lesha and 
Chicago break up. In Oakland. Lucky 
and Justice have sex. but the relation¬ 
ship wavers when Lucky admits that 
he needs a woman to take care of 
his daughter. 

Lucky’s cousin, a rap musician, is 
killed in a shooting and he is upset, 
rejecting Justice and begging the dead 
man’s family to give him sound equip¬ 
ment so he can carry on where his 
cousin left off. Back in Los Angeles. 
Lucky visits the salon where Justice 
works and the couple are reconciled. 


Having used up his limited life 
experience in American Graffiti, 
George Lucas stepped into fantasy for 
his subsequent films. In a strange way, 
John Singleton (whose GrqJJiti-styled 
Bqyz 'N' the Hood was made in his early 
twenties) has also made that leap, 
although he tends towards a ram¬ 
shackle indulgence of approach rather 
than subject. There is a real attempt to 
expand the wounded black macho of 
Bqyz by focusing on a woman, but Jus¬ 
tice’s habit of spouting Maya Angelou’s 
poetry is just as conventional and far 
less convincing than the resorting to 
guns of the earlier film’s young men. 

Jackson, who inflated her bottom De 
Niro-style to play the dumpy but cute 
Justice, may have been cast for com¬ 
mercial reasons, but does as well as 
anyone could with a role conceived in 
terms of soap opera. Typically laugh¬ 
able is the moment when Justice criti¬ 
cises Lesha’s drunkenness by sobbing 
that her mother was an alcoholic, 
whereupon the two women hug and 
bond, stomping on the priceless dia¬ 
logue exchange “you alcoholic bitch" - 
“don’t you be calling me no bitch". 

The bittiness might have seemed less 
irksome had the film played entirely as 
a road movie, but the quartet’s trip to 
Oakland only starts a half hour into the 
action and ends a good three plot 
twists before the film. The opening 
scenes are particularly clumsy with a 
minutes of Gershwin-scored white Hol¬ 
lywood fantasy starring Billy Zane and 
Lori Petty scoring cheap laughs before 
we pull back to see this is merely Deadly 
Diva, an Allan Smithee film playing at 
the drive-in where Justice’s boyfriend 
gets shot. Scenes at the salon, mail 
office and in the street introduce the 
characters but never make clear how 
well they know each other. 

This basic messiness is compounded 
by Singleton’s uncaring use of con¬ 
trivance to bring his characters 
together. Off the road, the plot details 
become fuzzy: nod off for a moment 
and you’ll miss the identity of the rap 
artist whose death so upsets Lucky. Jus¬ 
tice and Lucky’s partial estrangement 
over his daughter and even the couple’s 
coy sex scene (which begins with a 
manicure). Nevertheless, there are 
things to admire, with stretches of vig¬ 
orously profane dialogue between the 
mushy poetry and an interesting mix 
of road movie incident and allegory. 
Lucky has a good-humoured but uneasy 
encounter with a white trucker at a gas 
station, getting to the pump before his 
rival by deception, whereupon the 
trucker stands back silently while 
Lucky makes fun of country and west¬ 
ern music. What is interesting is that 
this moment, which Spike Lee would 
use to trigger a race riot, is resolved 
with normal irritation. The farcical 
Johnson Family Reunion - a paradise of 
well-adjusted black people with a bot¬ 
tomless barbecue pit - is at once a 
model and a fantasy. As an example of 
the sophomore syndrome. Singleton’s 
effort is less disastrous than School Daze 
and advance reports bode well for his 
third film. Higher Education. 

Kim Newman 
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Jeremiah is a London lawyer rep¬ 
resenting the people of a small 
Asian country, Golanda, which has 
been redeveloped for tourism at a huge 
cost in local suffering. Having failed to 
prosecute developers Watson Tyler, he 
recruits an American computer fraud¬ 
ster, Kim, to siphon off Watson Tyler’s 
funds. He teams Kim with timid former 
town planner Cliff, but before they can 
break in and re-direct money transfers 
to a Swiss account, they first have to 
cause a run on the bank. 

Jeremiah therefore persuades Kim 
and Cliff to kidnap Watson Tyler’s 
chairman Lord Childwell and take him 
blindfolded in the back of Cliffs Morris 
Minor van to a cottage in the Lake Dis¬ 
trict where a Mrs Fawkes takes compro¬ 
mising photos of him. They then dump 
him elsewhere in Cumbria with 
instructions to call his chums and start 
a rumour about Watson Tyler’s finan¬ 
cial health. Childwell comes across the 
house of a fellow aristo. Sir Wilmot, 
who has a reputation for throwing out¬ 
landish parties. Wilmot agrees to help 
Childwell reconstruct his van journey 
and together they buy a Morris van of 
their own. 

Tracking Cliffs van down to his Lon¬ 
don address, they pursue him to a 
Thameside site where Jeremiah inter¬ 
cepts them. While Cliff and Kim are 
breaking in via the sewers under the 
bank. Jeremiah persuades Childwell to 
start the rumour. Sufficient funds are 
embezzled to recompense the Golan- 
dans and to make Cliff and Kim com¬ 
fortably well off. as new lovers, some¬ 
where in the Mediterranean. 

Whether an apparently dead 
genre can be exhumed as a model 
for present day success is a question 
that Hollywood repeatedly asks itself 
(the sentimental comedies of Frank 
Capra are of late the most regularly 
ransacked examples). But when a 
British film is modelled on a defunct 
British genre the suspicion of wishful 
thinking is somehow keener, perhaps 
because the search for an indigenous 
hit formula is so much bound up in the 
collective wish for a flourishing British 
film industry. 

With The Steal being publicised as "a 
Lavender Hill Mob for the 90s", writer/ 
director John Hay is clearly trying on 
the Ealing Comedy mantle in hopes, 
perhaps, of a knock-on success for all 


genteel and eccentric British films in 
the wake of Four Weddinqs and a Funeral. 
He is thus facing up to a savage 
dichotomy inherent in all revivalist 
works: how to signal the established 
form and still appeal to filmgoers too 
young to have ever experienced it? 

The plot has the right weather-beaten 
look and survivalists’ doggedness about 
it, putting two port-ripened aristocrats 
in a disintegrating Morris Minor van in 
pursuit of two semi-reluctant thieves in 
a similar but lovingly preserved Morris. 
It even provides what might be a 
quaint metaphor for the whole enter¬ 
prise by having the antique vehicles 
drive down a flight of steps and into a 
one way street against traffic. Yet The 
Steal is recognisably a 90s concern for 
two reasons: firstly the career thief is a 
slim, blonde American computer 
hacker played by Helen Slater (Super- 
girl), and secondly Dinsdale Landen’s 
Sir Wilmot has a line in kinky patter 
that would bring colour to the cheeks 
of Leslie Phillips. 

Whenever Landen and Peter Bowles 
are on screen together, the Ealing 
effect hovers like a scotch mist. Landen 
at least has the necessary comic timing, 
giving exactly the right suggestive into¬ 
nation to his tag line: “It’s probably 
best if you slip your trousers off.” 
Slater’s Kim, however, is a paragon of 
virtual acting, justifying the look of 
abject bewilderment that partner-in¬ 
crime Alfred Molina wears throughout 
- you have to pinch yourself to believe 
she is there at all. As an infiltrator of 
bank computer departments, she is 
therefore absolutely plausible. Even 
Landen’s lascivious question: “was she 
wearing a wet suit?" begs a scratching 
of the head. 

This misuse of second rank American 
talent makes The Steal more a reminder 
of less illustrious British films of the 
40s and 50s than any of the Ealing tri¬ 
umphs. Four Weddings itself has been 
attacked for failing to resemble life in 
modem Britain. The same can be said 
for The Steal only more so. Its self- 
identification with The Lavender Hill Mob 
not only mistakes parochialism for 
charm and whimsy for slow-burning 
wit but it also tries to revive an idea of a 
colonially rapacious Britain stuffed 
with quirky but decent old aristos 
which is closer to nineteenth century 
reality than it is to today. 

Nick James 
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The Allied Nations (AN) peace¬ 
keeping team, led by Colonel 
Guile comes to Shadaloo to rescue 50- 
odd relief workers who have been kid- | 
napped by a power mad dictator. Gen¬ 
eral Bison. He threatens to kill them if 
the AN fails to pay him a ransom 
within three days. He is also forcing Dr 
Dhalsim to turn Guile’s friend Carlos 
into a brainwashed, genetically- 
mutated killing machine. Ace reporter 
Chun-Li and her crew are covering i 
events for television. Two gun-runners. 
Ryu and Ken, are about to be killed by 
Sagat, an underworld crime boss, when 
Guile invades Sagat’s fighting arena 
and arrests everyone. He forces Ryu and 
Ken to act as spies for him. and 
arranges for them to feign killing him 
during an escape. Chun-Li discovers the 
hoax, but escapes arrest and steals a 
device to help her track the escapees 
bound for Bison’s headquarters. 

At the headquarters. Dr Dhalsim par¬ 
tially reprogrammes Carlos with 
wholesome images to counteract the 
effects of the previous aggression- 
inducing programming. Chun-Li and 
her crew sneak into the hideout, but 
they are captured. When Bison tries to 
seduce her with a power-share in his 
projected New World Order, she 
attempts to kill him, revealing that she 
is seeking revenge for Bison’s murder 
of her father. Meanwhile, the AN 
decides to submit to Bison’s demands, 
but Guile and his loyal forces refuse to 
call off their planned invasion. Guile 
and his two lieutenants, Cammy and 
Hawk, infiltrate the hideout. Ryu and 
Ken fight Sagat and his henchmen. 
Chun-Li. Cammy and Hawk fight 
assorted members of Bison’s army. Car¬ 
los, having escaped, fights with every¬ 
one. Guile manages to electrocute 
Bison, but Bison’s special outfit regen¬ 
erates him. so they fight again. Guile 
eventually kills him. Guile and his 
friends free the hostages and escape 
before the hideout blows up. 

After the fiasco that was Super 
Mario Brothers, the film industry 
has been hesitant about translating 
computer games into film. Street Fighter 
(based on the game Street Fighter II) 
turns out to be much more user- 


friendly than might have been 
expected. This is not so surprising, 
given that the line-’em-up, rip-their- 
spines-out format of fight games is 
already premised on the filmic, having 
borrowed most of its imagery from 
Kung Fu movies. Such platform games 
classics as Super Mario Brothers and Sonic 
the Hedgehog, with their fluffy animals 
and basically toothless villains, have 
too wide a whimsical streak to succeed. 

Yet Street Fighter has great in-built 
playability, and the cast and film-mak¬ 
ers play it for all its worth, keeping the 
tone right on the cusp between 
straight-faced shoot-’em-up and self- 
parodying kitsch. The dialectic is best 
personified by its two leads. Jean- 
Claude Van Damme juts his jaw man¬ 
fully and looks lovely in uniform - 
street fighting and sleepwalking are 
interchangeable for him. The late Raul 
Julia, on the other hand, is magisteri¬ 
ally hysterical. Lit from below to accen¬ 
tuate his cheekbones, eyes wide with 
maniacal glee, he camps his socks off. 
His absence from the inevitable sequel 
is to be mourned. 

Having little to do apart from fight 
and prepare to fight, the rest of the cast 
acquit themselves adequately. Kylie 
Minogue as Cammy perhaps deserves a 
footnote for her hilarious miscasting as 
a military wench with Heidi plaits. The 
merest glimpse of her holding a 
bazooka and looking mean is enough 
to induce giggles in the most dour of 
viewers. Simon Callow and Roshan 
Seth take the money and run as an AN 
bureaucrat and Dr Dhalsim respec¬ 
tively. Blink, and you could easily miss 
them, as no single shot in the entire 
film lasts more than a minute. Veteran 
screenwriter on such action flicks as 48 
Hrs., the Die Hard films, and the forth¬ 
coming Judge Dredd. Steven E. de Souza 
makes his debut here as director. He 
maintains the action at maximum 
speed, like a virtuoso 11-year-old who 
has mastered all the cheats on the orig¬ 
inal game. The gore rating in the film, 
adjustable in the game, is kept low in 
the interests of the target audience of 
pre-pubescents. They, and many more, 
are likely to find Street Fighter mind- 
numblngly addictive. 

Leslie Felperin 
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This documentary feature charts 
the lives of four showbusiness 
hopefuls in Sheffield. Glen, a young 
petty thief, supplements his income 
support by borrowing from friends, 
robbing offices and stealing cars. He 
lives with his father, but is not happy 
with the arrangement: when drunk, 
the father has a ferocious temper. His 
kindly mother lives in a nearby council 
flat and has invited him to move in 
with her. Glen is the toast of the Thurs¬ 
day night karaoke competitions held at 
the Fountain Bar in Central Sheffield. 
Another pop/karaoke star is Sarah, a 
young mother who appeared in the 
tabloids after being thrown into prison 
for three days for "provocative danc¬ 
ing" while on holiday in Greece. 

Wayne is the bar and nightclub 
owner who is managing her career. His 
dream is to become a big-time show- 
business promoter. He helps Sarah cut 


a record, ‘Dirty Dance’, employs 
experts to make sure she is effective on 
stage, and organises various publicity 
stunts to mark her first live perfor¬ 
mances. Spotting Glen at the Karaoke 
night, he decides to sign him up as 
well. The fourth character is Paul, an 
ex-boxer with an engaging personality 
who hopes to establish himself as an 
actor. Bills are mounting, but he man¬ 
ages to persuade local businesses to 
sponsor everything from his haircuts to 
his clothes. He wants to get hold of a 
sponsored car. a tall order as nobody 
has ever heard of him and he can’t even 
drive. Nevertheless, the local Skoda 
dealer seems prepared to give him a 
break. He gets occasional acting work 
as an extra and likes to ruminate over 
his future with a tarot card reader. She 
warns him to steer clear of his “image 
consultant", a sleazy South African 
who promises to bring out his real per¬ 
sonality. 


Documentary, John Grierson once 
remarked, was an “essentially 
British development." That being the 
case, it is surprising how far it has 
moved to the margins of British cin¬ 
ema culture: nowadays, it exists almost 
solely on television. The possibility that 
British documentaries could be shown 
on the big screen is scarcely enter¬ 
tained. Kim Flitcroft’s Tales From A Hard 
City thus bucks a trend. But. in many 
ways, it is ideally suited for television 
anyway. Low-key. intimate, and often 
very funny, it works at the level of a 
souped-up video diary. If, at times, it 
seems as contrived and as thoroughly 
scripted as any fictional feature, it gets 
away with it. 

Flitcroft’s four characters have been 
chosen for a clear purpose. Sheffield, 
like most other British cities once 
famous for their manufacturing, has 
had its industrial heart ripped out. It is 
trying to compensate through service 
industries. “Media. Sport. Shopping, 
Leisure." the publicity material points 
out. have taken over from steel as the 
dynamo behind the city’s economy. 
Given the employment opportunities, 
or lack of them, it is no wonder that 
Sarah, Glen. Paul and Wayne should 
see showbusiness as their saviour. It is 
not necessarily narcissism that propels 
them (although all four have their 
share of it) but the awareness that they 
may be able to hustle a living. ► 
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◄ The movie opens with a close-up 
of an old woman singing. This scene, 
reminiscent of a Terence Davies film, 
strikes a deceptively elegiac note, not at 
all characteristic of what follows. “Basi¬ 
cally pure bills... but I’ve got to be posi¬ 
tive." says Paul, the ex-boxer, as he 
scans his morning mail a few scenes 
later. His remark sums up the film’s 
cheerful stoicism in a nutshell. The sit¬ 
uation is hopeless, and nobody lets it 
worry them. In this sense, although set 
in contemporary England against a 
backcloth of crime, poverty and 
exploitation, the documentary is ironi¬ 
cally reminiscent of all those “Britain 
can take it" pictures of the Second 
World War. None of the characters can 
exactly be accused of having stiff upper 
lips, but they show a similar, resilient 
capacity for understatement in the face 
of adversity. Despite the indignities 
heaped on Paul, for instance, he 
remains convinced he’ll manage to 
wangle himself a sponsored car. “I. per¬ 
sonally. am not aware of you." a dealer 
tells him. but Paul isn’t fazed in the 
slightest by his anonymity. (Only when 
the Skoda salesman falls for his patter 
and decides to offer him a car do we 
learn that he can’t actually drive, and 
even this isn’t presented as a problem.) 

At times, the film’s optimism is a lit¬ 
tle glib, and risks trivialising its charac¬ 
ters’ problems. Smalltime crook and 
karaoke star Glen mentions to a friend 
that there are warrants out for his 
arrest. His lack of concern at his 
predicament is jarring, as is his willing¬ 
ness to detail his many petty thefts on 
camera. Sarah, the single mum immor¬ 
talised in the Sunday Sport after being 
arrested for “dirty dancing" in Greece, 
is exploited by her manager, the cheer¬ 
ful but oleaginous Wayne, but doesn’t 
seem at all bothered by his garish 
stunts. (He hires security guards to 
dress as policemen and stages a mini¬ 
riot, supposedly brought about by her 
sizzling stage routines.) 

Transitions between scenes which 
appear spontaneous and those which 
look contrived are often baffling. Cer¬ 
tain figures, notably the Hawaiian-shirt 
wearing image consultant. Anton, and 
the woman hired by Wayne to coach 
Sarah through her routines, seem like 
such caricatures that you suspect they 
can’t be ‘real’. There’s a sense that the 
film-makers are being unnecessarily 
manipulative: the picture might have 
been more credible as either straight 
documentary or unabashed fiction 
rather than a hybrid between the two. 

Even in its chimerical state, though, 
it works well enough. Perhaps not the 
kind of documentary that the arch- 
Calvinist Grierson would exult in. Tales 
from a Hard City, is insightful and inven¬ 
tive. and makes its points without 
preaching. Belying its title, it’s a pic¬ 
ture with a soft centre which manages 
the rare feat of seeming polished and 
improvised at one and the same time. 
And the film-makers have come up 
trumps with their four leads. Paul, 
Glen, Sarah and Wayne are so engaging 
that any formal chicanery or blurring 
of genres scarcely matters. 

Geoffrey Macnab 
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Brian McPherson 
AmyJ. HofTberg 
Mark A Lanza 
Foley Artists 

Gary ’Wrecker’ Hecker 
Jill Shachne 

Stunt Co ordinators 

Buddy Joe Hooker 
Aerial: 

Jerry Meyers 
Aerial Unit 
Coordinator: 

Kevin Donnelly 
Director: 

Didier LaFond 
Producer: 

Ron Booth 

Production Manager 
Stephen Felder 


Cast 

Charlie Sheen 

Ditch Brodie 

Nastassja Kinski 

Chris Morrow 

James Gandolfim 

Ben Pinkwater 

Christopher McDonald 

Kerr 

Gary Bullock 

Lex 

Hans R. Howes 

Sam 

Mefvi* Van Peebles 

Noble 

Suli McCullough 

Robocam 

CathryndePrume 

Karen 

Richard Sarafian Jnr 

Dominic 

lorilynn Dickerson 

Helicopter Newscaster 

Terry Finn 
Birthday Mom 

Martha Varquer 

Newscaster 

TMiKeHeber 
Brooke langton 
Tim loumbos 

Jump Junkies 

Sofia Shmas 

Broken Legs 

Matthew Marureski 

Jump Instructor Tom* 

CindiShope 

Babe 

Chester Bennett 

Vlad 

BiMy Hank Hooker 
John C. Meier 

Gunmen 

MrShutov 

Foreign Minister 

Terey Summers 

Cashier 

Sandy Gibbons 

Greyhound Clerk 

Sam Smiley 

Corvette Owner 

Rurek Ashley 

Cargo Pilot 

Ranee Howard 

Stunt Pilot/Chuck 

Paul Guyot 

Car Wash Attendant 

Robert 1. lee 
Michael Caughan 

FAA Inspectors 

James R. Wilson 

Bartender 

Michele Crisa 

Stewardess 

11 /I feet 
102 minutes 

Dolby stereo 
In colour 

Technicolor 

Prints by 
Technicolor 

Anamorphic 


• Having witnessed a jumbo jet 
landing at night in the middle of 
Arizona’s Sonoran desert, a female 
Russian agent in the area is murdered 
just after reporting it to her superiors. 
Meanwhile, Phoenix-based daredevil 
skydiver Ditch Brodie has his parachut¬ 
ing school shut down by the Federal 
Aviation Authority when he takes 
apparent aerial neophyte Chris Mor¬ 
row for her first lesson, only to have 
her jump out of the plane without him 
and plummet to her death. Further 
investigation on Brodie’s part leads 
him to the same apartment where the 
Russian agent was killed, a tussle with 
the same blondehaired assailant and 
the discovery of a Russian identity card 
revealing Morrow as an experienced 
skydiver. Under threat of a manslaugh¬ 
ter charge from DA Ben Pinkwater. 
Brodie seeks the help of a colleague’s 
video evidence and identifies another 
plane in the air at the time of the ‘acci- 



Swoops apocalypse: Nastassja Kinski 

dent’. Giving chase to the same aircraft 
leads him to an abandoned building in 
the desert and the revelation that Chris 
is alive, having faked her own demise 
by means of a body double thrown 
from the second plane. 

Without further adieu the pair 
retrieve a computer mini-disc from a 
nearby industrial installation, nar¬ 
rowly escaping the attentions of perox- 
ided Russian mafia assassin Kerr and 
his henchmen. Taking shelter in a 
deserted shack. Morrow explains that 
she’s a KGB agent tracking down a 
planeload of gold originally destined 
for humanitarian aid in Moscow but 
which has been hijacked by a renegade 
band of her ex-colleagues in cahoots 
with the Russian mafia. At the next 
town, Brodie’s resentment at feeling 
used prompts the two to part despite 
the romantic attraction flickering 
between them, but his change of heart 
sees him commandeering a small plane 
to rescue Morrow from airborne kid¬ 
nappers Kerr and Pinkwater (the latter 
a KGB man all along). A daring struggle 
in mid-air leaves Kerr dead and Brodie 
and Morrow parachuting to safety, 
while a further tussle on the ground 
dispatches Pinkwater too. Damage 
from the fight has forced the Russian 
plane to land and be surrounded by 
police. As a reward for their bravery. 
Morrow and Brodie receive gold medals 
from the Russian president in Moscow. 

• That James Cameron's Terminator 
2 and True Lies have upped the 
stakes on the thrills Hollywood action 
pics are routinely required to deliver is 
clearly evident from this counterpan 
to John Badham’s Drop Zone in a mini¬ 
cycle of skydiving stunt spectaculars. 
Terminal Velocity marks the big time call¬ 
ing card of up-and-coming mayhem 
specialist Deran Sarafian after a num¬ 
ber of noteworthy video rental titles 
(Gun Men and Road Flower among them). 
While the most recent benchmark in 
aerial sequences has obviously been 
Kathryn Bigelow’s Point Break, what 
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Sarafian achieves here in the film’s 
major setpiece goes further than the 
mid-air tussle between Reeves and 
Swayze, but it also reinforces the ten¬ 
sion that exists in Cameron’s recent 
work between digital imaging technol¬ 
ogy and the no-frills, no-effects footage 
that confirms that, yes, the stuntmen 
are actually there risking their lives. 

The sequence in question involves a 
red convertible thrown out the back of 
a cargo plane with stunt doubles for 
daredevil skydiver Charlie Sheen in the 
driving seat, for Russian mafia heavy 
Christopher McDonald hanging on to 
the windshield, and for Nastassja Kin¬ 
ski locked in the boot. In the course of 
the next few minutes. ‘Sheen’ punches 
out the villain who falls to his death, 
then clambers along to the trunk to 
extricate ‘Kinski’ and usher her to 
safety as she holds on to him while he 
opens his parachute. Intercutting the 
usual wind-swept close-ups of the 
major players plus computer manufac¬ 
tured low-angle shots of the vehicle 
hurtling to the ground and narrowly 
passing the camera on its way, Sarafian 
knows that the money shot here isn’t 
the extremely expensive morphed 
inserts but the long-shot showing the 
real stunt people perilously going 
about their business in mid-air, and the 
whole segment carries a very definite 
visceral thrill because so much of his 
coverage is gathered in this way. Ironi¬ 
cally. despite the vast bounds in film- 
making technology, the way to thrill 
an audience still lies in depicting 
unadorned physical danger that has its 
celluloid antecedents as far back as 
Mack Sennett, Buster Keaton and 
Harold Lloyd. 

Although it might seem unbalanced 
to concentrate so much on a single 
sequence, it is the only point at which 
the film transcends routine. Mar¬ 
shalling the various players into posi¬ 
tion for it does seem the entire narra¬ 
tive’s raison d’etre. The sub-Vertigo 
revelation about Kinski’s death in the 
first reel, for instance, isn’t especially 
surprising in itself but it does allow the 
film-makers to pulp one body (Termi¬ 
nal Velocity’ is a technical term from 
coroners’ reports on such incidents) to 
show the fatal risks inherent in jump¬ 
ing out of planes from a great height. 
Charlie Sheen doesn’t have the physi¬ 
cal command to put over iron man 
heroics in the Schwarzenegger or Stal¬ 
lone mould so he partly plays it for 
laughs, while Kinski, cast perhaps for 
her ‘foreignness’, seems slightly too 
mature to be doing all this running 
and jumping around. 

Add the perfunctory deployment of 
cartoon-strip villains embodying the 
twin menace of both KGB and mafia, 
the lack of any psychological motiva¬ 
tion for Sheen’s death-defying antics 
and the machine-tooled suggestion of 
attraction between male and female 
leads and you have a dispiritingly for¬ 
mulaic context for the showmanship of 
the major stunt sequence already 
described. Sadly, without the pull of 
genuine audience involvement, the 
moviemakers virtually throw it away. 
Trevor Johnston 



Thin Ice 


United Kingdom 1994 
Director: Fiona Cunningham Reid 


Certificate 

Cast 

12 
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Natalie 
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Sahra Williams 
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Steffi 
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James Dreyfus 
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Jo Smith 
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Cilia Ware 
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Ueli Steiger 
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Editor 
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Patricia Boulter 
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Costume Design 

Patsy Chilton 

Katy McPhee 

Patsy 

Costume Supervisor 

Jo Smith 

Pamela Maynard 

Blonde at the Ice Rink 

Make-up/Hair 

Victoria Lennox 

Thelma Matthews 
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Melissa Hunt 
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Music 
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Gub Music 
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Produced by: 

Mike 

The Shabifrre Brothers 
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Dena 

Skating Choreography 
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Eamon Geoghegan 

Sound Recordist 

92 minutes 

Diana Ruston 

Dolby stereo 
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London. Only weeks before the 
start of New York’s Gay Games. 
Steffi, a black photographer, is dumped 
by her ice skating partner and lover. 
Lisa. Meanwhile, Natalie - white, 
straight and middle class - has night¬ 
mares about her father’s suicide, and 
lives for ice skating lessons given by 
Lotte, a middle-European Emigre. 
Natalie and her mother Felicity live at 
her older sister Fiona's place, along 
with Fiona’s husband, Charles, and 
their daughter, Cosima. 

Steffi meets Natalie at the rink and 
invites her to a club. She wants a new 
partner for a project she is working on 
with her journalist friend Greg. Promis¬ 
ing big name interviews and glam¬ 
orous lesbian skaters, they persuade 
Cath. an editor at the Observer’s Life mag¬ 
azine, to commission an article on the 
Games. After Charles makes a pass at 
her, Natalie agrees to become Steffi’s 
new skating partner, although she has 
yet to learn the gay context of the 


competition. 

The girls spend a weekend with Greg 
at the country house of his former 
lover, Andrew, where Natalie finds pic¬ 
tures of Steffi with Lisa. Natalie tells 
Steffi about her father’s suicide follow¬ 
ing losses at the Lloyd’s insurance mar¬ 
ket. Natalie questions the two friends 
about their interest in the competition: 
Greg explains the nature of the Games, 
but assures her that they are open to 
heterosexuals. A late night dance prac¬ 
tice for the girls leads to a tentative 
embrace, and they spend the night 
together. Their ice routine improves. 
Natalie meets Vandy. another of Steffi’s 
ex-lovers, who shows Natalie the 
dummy layout that Greg has made for 
the Games article. Shocked at its 
tawdry tone, she leaves. Steffi pursues 
her home, where Natalie tells her that 
she feels hurt by Steffi’s casual attitude 
since they slept together, and with¬ 
draws from the competition. 

Disheartened. Greg and Steffi visit 
Hyde Park to view the Aids quilt. A 
chance meeting with Ian McKellen 
secures Greg a promise of an interview 
in New York. In Manhattan. Greg and 
Steffi prepare for their article, recon¬ 
ciled to running the story with an alter¬ 
native lesbian couple. Back in London. 
Natalie seeks advice from Felicity and 
Lotte. After a row with Fiona, Natalie 
tells her about Charles making a pass, 
then she travels to New York where she 
is reunited with her friends. With Greg 
and McKellen amongst the spectators, 
she and Steffi win the ice dance compe¬ 
tition and. and afterwards, join a mil¬ 
lion other people for the Stonewall 
march. In Central Park. Natalie kisses 
Steffi passionately. As the film closes 
we see pictures of them both on the 
cover of Life and of Fiona, aghast, read¬ 
ing the article. 

Films in which a love interest 
develops between heterosexual 
and homosexual characters often rely 
on some post-coital angst scenes of the 
‘Am I. aren’t I?’ variety. Thin Ice is 
unusual in that it doesn’t. Natalie 
seems completely unfazed about her 
night of passion, discussing it with just 
about anyone who will listen. In fact, if 
anyone is ambivalent, it’s Steffi; her 
string of past lovers suggests that she 
has Lothario tendencies. 

Even if Natalie’s phlegmatic attitude 


to sexuality doesn’t quite ring true, it 
at least frees Fiona Cunningham Reid’s 
debut feature film to be what it pur¬ 
ports: a relatively uncomplicated love 
story made on a tiny - approximately 
£160,000 - budget. This last detail is 
not incidental to the action. Lingering 
shots of various scenes in England and 
New York - including a London club, 
the Cambridgeshire countryside, the 
Aids quilt, the Stonewall march and 
the 1994 Gay Games themselves - sug¬ 
gest an attempt to pad out the stoiy 
with low cost footage, but they also 
give the film a documentary feel. 

Reid, a former cinematographer and 
camera operator, pulled the entire film 
proposal together within seven 
months. Her budgetary limitations 
required that her two young leads, 
Williams and Avery not only act, but 
also learn to skate well enough to enter 
the real Games. Torvill and Dean 
they’re not, but they wobble around 
convincingly, and the footage showing 
the actresses actually winning their 
medals in real life has an appealing 
warmth about it. 

Taking into account that Reid and 
her co-writer. Geraldine Sherman, were 
drafting and redrafting Thin Ice’s script 
up until the last minute and the two 
actresses were only cast during the last 
month, the film works fairly well. 
Williams, Avery and James Dreyfus as 
Greg delineate their characters clearly 
and completely, although the most 
proficiently drawn performances come 
from the older participants, notably 
Clare Higgis (Fiona), Guy Williams 
(Charles), Barbara New (Felicity) and 
McKellen as himself. Suzanne Bertish’s 
cameo as the free-spirited, throaty- 
voiced Lotte - kind of Radclyffe Hall 
on ice - is wildly camp and faintly, 
quaintly funny. 

Love story aside. Thin Ice is, in a larger 
sense, a coming-out movie. Unencum¬ 
bered by angst about sexuality since 
Greg and Steffi are comfortably gay. 
while Natalie has few problems of 
adjustment, it is more akin to the 
unabashed comedy of Go Fish than the 
trauma of Desert Hearts. Thin Ice is 
unlikely to set the world aflame, but 
Reid and her team have managed 
under stringent conditions to make a 
gay feel-good movie, which avoids 
becoming a good-feel movie. 

Louise Gray 
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MarkKermode 
and Geoffrey 
Macnab highlight 
their ten video 
choices of the 
month, and 
overleaf review, 
respectively, 
the restofthe 
rental and retail 
releases 






The Dirty Dozen 


Director Robert Aldrich/USA/UK 1967 _ 

Widescreen edition of Aldrich’s cynical 
but often hilarious war movie. This 
comes with a ‘making of featurette 
showing Lee Marvin and the dirty dozen 
on their day off wandering up and down 
the King’s Road and Carnaby Street, while 
the narrator comments that “Swinging 
London is an ideal setting for these men, 
action guys enjoying themselves on the 
town.” After such an introduction, the 
film can’t help but assume a camp 


quality. It is certainly a contradictory 
affair, both thematically and in terms of 
acting styles. While John Cassavetes. 
Donald Sutherland and company are 
mumbling, comic anti-heroes who 
wouldn’t look out of place in Robert 
Altman's MASH. Charles Bronson and Lee 
Marvin are altogether more conventional 
soldiers. Aldrich manages to combine 
gung-ho histrionics with a critique of 
army ways worthy of Spike Milligan. 
(MFB No. 406) 

• Retail: MGM/UA SO52042; Price 
Cl 2.99; Widescreen: Certificate 15 


Talking about my generation 

Dazed and Confused 

Director Richard Linklater/USA 1993 _ 

Originally slated for a straight-to-video 
release, this superb second feature from 
Richard Slacker Linklater was granted a 
theatrical one thanks to the praise it 
received from the video critics. Back on 
the video shelves, it remains one of this 
year’s tastiest treats. Set in a mid- 
American town in 1976, the film follows 
the antics of a group of disparate 
teenagers on their last day of school 


before the summer vacation. Featuring 
sterling performances from the youthful 
ensemble cast. Dazed and Confused cements 
Linklater’s reputation as an accurate and 
astute observer of teenage milieus. Music 
by Aerosmith, Alice Cooper and Kiss adds 
an air of nostalgia, while the director 
beautifully conjures up a more innocent 
era before the widespread appearance of 
Aids and hard drugs. Exemplary 
entertainment. (S&S October 1994) 

• Rental: Universal VHA 1718: 

Certificate 18 


Darocco 


ndre 7c 
bjiflba: 


Director Andre /echine/France 1976 


V Baroque buf baffling is an apt description 
TbrT^dTme’s self-reflexive thriller. A 
young Gerard Depardieu plays a slow- 
witted former prize fighter embroiled in 
a political scandal, as well as a sleek, 
anguished gangster who assassinates 
him. Depardieu combines brutishness 
with faun-eyed delicacy, while Isabelle 
Adjani turns the fighter’s girlfriend into a 
tragic heroine. T&rhine’s directorial style 
is a little fussy and self-consciously poetic: 
a former Cahiers du cinema critic, he 
clearly intends Barocco as an homage to 
film noir. As stylish as it is indulgent with 
set-pieces, which range from Depardieu’s 
murder of his double in the railway 
station to a final shoot-out aboard an 
ocean liner accomplished with 
considerable verve, and the two stars 
work wonderfully together. 

• Retail Premiere: Art House AHO 6007: 
Price £15.99: Widescreen: Subtitles: 
Certificate 15:100 minutes: Producer 
Unknown: Screenplay Andr£ T&rhind, 
Marie Goldin: Lead Actors Isabelle Adjani. 
Gerard Depardieu, Jean-Claude Brialy 


Pulp Fiction 

Director Quentin Tarantino/USA 1994 


The Drowning Version 

Director Mike Figgis/UK 1994 _ 

This underrated adaptation of Terence 
Rattigan’s play packs as much of an 
emotional punch as Anthony Asquith’s 
1951 screen version, but without 
resorting to the sentimentality of the 
former. Albert Finney is excellent as the 
repressed Classics master. Andrew 
Crocker-Harris. who is betrayed by his 
wife and employees. Matthew Modine 


and Greta Scacchi lend strong support, 
but. sadly, the original score by director 
and accomplished musician Mike Figgis 
(who took on the project to escape from 
the studio wrangles of Hollywood) was 
replaced by the financiers at the last 
moment with Mark Isham’s schmaltzy 
accompaniment. Never fear, segments of 
the music turn up in Figgis’ next movie. 
Leaving Las Vegas. (S&S November 1994) 

• Rental: CIC Video VHB 2829: 
Certificate U 


Although not as economically 
accomplished as Reservoir Dogs . Quentin 
Tarantino’s second feature is still a 
complex and rewarding work. Taking as 
its starting point a handful of familiar 
storylines - a boxer (Bruce Willis) forced 
to throw a fight, a mobster (John 
Travolta) put in charge of guarding his 
boss’ wife (Uma Thurman) - Tarantino 
sails into uncharted waters of weirdness 
and cine-literate mayhem. Even more 
impressive than the Oscar-winning script 
is his ability to tease fine performances 
from such erratic talents as John Travolta 
(making a welcome come back), Uma 
Thurman and Rosanna Arquette. 

Despite initial rumblings from the BBFC, 
the video has suffered only minor cuts 
which reduce some scenes showing drug 
abuse. Meanwhile, the far less gaudy and 
violent Reservoir DogM^mains consigned 
to video limbo. (S&S November 1994) 

• Rental: Buena Vista D336142: 
Certificate 18 
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Mina Tannenbaum 

Director M artine Dugowson/France 1993 


Marline Dugowson’s debut feature begins 
with the characters addressing the 
camera and reminiscing about their old 
acquaintance Mina Tannenbaum. This 
filmic device establishes a cheerful, 
nostalgic mood which lasts throughout a 
guided tour of Mina's childhood and her 
unlikely friendship with Ethel (one of 
cinema’s odd couples, Mina is thin, 
bespectacled and intense. Ethel chubby 
and resolutely cheerful). But what 
appears to be a gentle comedy about the 
growing pains of two French Jewish girls, 
gradually becomes sadder and more 
severe, and ends on a very harsh note. An 
affecting piece of storytelling, beautifully 
acted by Romane Bohringer and Elsa 
Zylberstein. (S&S October 1994) 

Retail: Curzon CV0053: Price £15.99: 
Subtitles; Certificate 12 


Disturbed memories 




shenanigans of Hugo 
Weaving. Guy Pearce and ^ 
more surprisingly Terence 


Queen of the Desert 


Stamp are a cackle-inducing 


treat, accompanied by a splendid 


soundtrack of naff 70s hits and top tear 


jerking tunes; Charlene’s ‘I’ve Never Been 


to Me’ will never sound the same again 


Director Stefan Elliott/Australia 1994 _ 

Across the cultural desert of the 
Australian outback, three drag artists 
(two queens and a former king) journey 
to a cabaret engagement in Alice Springs 
En route they meet a menagerie of macho 


Ace in the hole: 


(S&S November 1994) 


Katharine Hepburn 


men, maniacs and misfits. Shot in 


• Rental: 20.20 Vision NVT 22982: 


Pat and Mike 

Director George Cukor/USA 1952 
What makes this Katharine 
Hepbum/Spencer Tracy comedy so 
successful is its sense of familiarity. 
Hepburn plays Pat Pemberton, an 
outdoor. Ivy League sort with an unerring 
ability to wallop golf balls vast distances. 
Tracy is Mike Conovan, a sports promoter 
who seems to have stumbled out of the 
pages of Damon Runyon. This is scarcely 
the most original Tracy/Hepbum 
collaboration; director George Cukor did 
more challenging work and scriptwriters 
Garson Kanin and Ruth Gordon trod this 
path before in, among others. Adam’s Rib. 
Nevertheless. Put and Mike moves 
effortlessly along its predetermined 
course, and there is a nice little comic 
turn from Aldo Ray as a brawny but 
brainless heavyweight boxer. The ease 
with which Hepburn hits ten perfect golf 
drives one after the other, sets the tone; 
it’s a little glib and contrived, but 
| infinitely pleasurable. (MFB No. 222) 

• Retail: MGM/UA S051269; 

Price £12.99; B/W; Certificate U 
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■in Pat and Mike 


Ivitelloni 

Director Federico Fellini/Italy/France 1953 
In his obituary of Fellini last year. Martin 
Scorsese wrote “/ vitelloni was a great 
influence on me and was one of the 
pictures that gave me the courage to 
make a film about my friends and 
myself." On the face of it, Fellini’s 
depiction of smalltown spivs idling away 
in cafes, dreaming of the big city and 
desperately trying to defer the moment 
when they will have to take responsibility 
for their own lives, seems a world away 
from Scorsese’s Mean Streets. However, 
both movies are equally personal affairs, 
and share a lovingly detailed sense of 
time and place. Although quiet and 
understated by comparison with the 
director’s later films. / vitelloni perfectly 
captures Fellini’s ambivalence about his 
provincial roots and highlights the sense 
of futility felt by people in post-war Italy. 
The story is told in elegiac flashback by 
the one character who finally leaves 
smalltown life behind but who yearns for 
the old days. (MFB No. 268) 

• Retail: Fabulous World Classics WCC 
4086; Price £15.99; B/W: Subtitles; 
Certificate U 


Camping in the outback: Guy Pearce 

The Adventures 
of Priscilla 


. Terence Stamp. Hugo Weaving 

crossover loses much of its extraordinary 
visual majesty on the small screen. 
Nevertheless, the cross-dressing 


gorgeous Scope, this high-art/camp 


Certificate 15 


journalist Nina Blackburn (Kasi 
Lemmons) the boys talk politics (“Our 
hats are us!"), attempt to justify their 
album titles (“Kill Whitey was widely 
misinterpreted"), pull guns on each other 
at the slightest provocation and 
frequently grab their dicks. Meanwhile, 
established rap stars such as Ice T pop up 
and are subjected to healthy ridicule. 
Worth seeing. 

(S&S November 1994) 

• Rental: Guild G8789; Certificate 18 


Little Italy: T vitelloni 


Boys being boys: Fear of a Black Hat' 


Fear of a Black Hat 


Director Rusty CundiefffUSA 1994 


Trying to recreate This is Spinal Tap is a 
dicey pursuit (witness the failure of CB4), 
but Rusty Cundieff s spoof rapumentary 
is an exception to the rule. Following the 
adventures of macho rap stars Niggaz 
with Hats (a parody on rap group Niggaz 
with Attitude), Fear of a Black Hat takes 
satirical pot-shots at the worst excesses of 
the rap world. Watched over by television 
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Rental 


City Slickers II: “The Legend of Curty s Gold'' 

Director Paul Weiland; USA 1994; 2020 Vision 
NVT 21701; Certificate 12 
The scathing jokes about machismo and 
Wild West fantasies that made the 
original such a spicy dish are warmed up 
like yesterday’s baked beans in Weiland’s 
sequel to City Slickers. In a clumsy, 
opportunistic plot device. Jack Palance is 
resurrected from the dead to return as 
Curly’s twin brother Duke. 

(S&S October 1994) 


Color of Night 

Director Richard Rush; USA 1994; Guild G8788; 
Certificate 18 

Bruce Willis makes a fool of himself as a 
troubled, randy psychologist whose 
deranged encounter group harbours a 
murderer. Jane March fares even worse in 
her dual role as a man (no joke) and a 
woman with a penchant for aprons. Bare- 
facts fans will be delighted to learn that 
although the film was trimmed by the 
American censors, the British version 
features Willis’ manhood. Entertaining 
nonsense. (S&S November 1994) 


Corrina. Corrina 

Director Jessie Nelson; USA 1994; Guild G8792; 
Certificate PG 

Although the premise sounds awful, 
writer/director Nelson’s tale of a 
blossoming love between a bereaved 
father and his daughter’s feisty nanny is 
redeemed by the attention to 50s period 
detail and the lack of saccharine. Whoopi 
Goldberg and Ray Liotta fail to strike 
romantic sparks, but are both admirably 
entertaining in their own right. (S&S 
December 1994) 


The Flmtstones 

Director Brian Levant; USA 1994; Universal 
VHA 1787; Certificate U 
Director Brian Levant (responsible for 
turkeys such as Problem Child 2) was 
probably not the best choice to reign in 
this multi-million dollar shambles. 


Unsurprisingly, the result has a 
meandering quality which tends to 
overshadow the jolly creature effects and 
boisterous efforts of the cast. Not as awful 
as it could have been (no movie starring 
John Goodman could be without merit), 
but forgettable. (S&S August 1994) 


Highlander life The Sorcerer 

Director Andy M orahan; Canada/France/UK 
1995; EV EW1306; Certificate 15 
Dull nonsense from acclaimed pop 
promo director Morahan. featuring a 
risible plot, dreadful dialogue, cheesy 
special effects and hammy performances. 
The slogan for the first Highlander (“There 
can be only one") should have been 
heeded. (S&S March 1995) 


The Hudsucker Proxy 

Director Joel Coen; USA 1994; Columbia TriStar 
CVT 20711; Certificate PG 
An accomplished work from Hollywood’s 
most celebrated odd couple, the Coen 
brothers. When a goofy but gifted young 
man is elevated to chairman of a massive 
corporation, his hidden talents have 
unforeseen consequences. Beautifully 
photographed by Roger Deakins. (S&S 
September 1994) 


Major League II 

Director David S. Ward; USA 1994; Warner 
V013610; Certificate PG 
Unimaginative sequel to the 80s offbeat 
baseball comedy. Charlie Sheen and Tom 
Berenger again save the Cleveland 
Indians, but a notable contributor to the 
original. Wesley Snipes, fails to return. 
(S&S November 1994) 


Monkey Trouble 

Director Franco Amurri; USA 1994; EVEW 
1308; Certificate U 

A young girl is befriended by a thieving 
monkey owned by a loveable gypsy rogue 
(Harvey Keitel). Keitel swaps his usual 
cussin’. drug takin’ and gun totin’ roles 
to join Thora Birch and Mimi Rogers in 
this limp kids’ comedy. 

(S&S November 1994) 


My Gifi 2 

Director Howard Zeiff; USA 1994; Columbia 
TriStar CVT 20457; Certificate PG 
After kissing Macaulay Culkin and 
witnessing him being stung to death by 
bees in My Girl, precocious teenager Vada 
Sultenfuss (Anna Chlumsky) goes to Los 
Angeles to suffer furthur traumas. Janet 
Kovalcik’s script sidesteps the mawkish 
plot pot-holes and ZeifTs direction is not 
his worst. (S&S August 1994) 



Sleep with Me 

Director Rory Kelly; USA 1994; First 
Independent VA 20231; Certificate 18 
This self-conscious tale of love and 
war in arty America trumpets a 
cameo appearance by Quentin 
Tarantino. Tarantino’s sparkling party 
piece (co-written by former partner 
Roger Avary) in which he proves that 
Top Gun is a homosexual wet dream, is 
the high-point of this otherwise trying 
independent offering. 

(S&S November 1994) 


When a Man Loves a Woman 

Director Luis Mandoki; USA 1994; Touchstone 
D310532; Certificate 15 
Meg Ryan excels as a troubled women 
whose life and marriage is tom apart by 
alcoholism, in this moving, low-key 
drama. Plaudits are due to Andy Garcia as 
the caring husband who has to withstand 
abuse from Ryan, and is forced to re¬ 
examine his own life. 

(S&S September 1994) 



Rental premiere 


Betrayal of the Dove 

Director Strathford Hamilton; USA 1994; EV 
EW 1320; Certificate 15; 90 minutes; Producer 
Ashok Amritraj; Screenplay Robby Benson; Lead 
Actors Helen Slater, Billy Zone, Kelly LeBrock, 
Alan Thicke 

A recently divorced mother becomes 
involved with a sexy, mercurial doctor 
who conceals a deadly secret. Capitalising 
on Billy Zane’s talent for playing 
loathsome hunks, this nonsensical, 
double-crossing romp is passable small- 
screen fare. 


Body Bags 

Directors John Carpenter, Tobe Hooper, USA 
1993; PolyGram PG 1034; Certificate 18; 91 
minutes; Producer Sandy King; Screenplay Billy 
Brown, Dan Angel; lead Actors John Carpenter, 
Stacy Keach, Debbie Harry, Mark Hamill, 
Twiggy 

An excellent anthology of ghoulish tales 
from the US television series, linked by 
John Carpenter who appears as a 
talkative corpse with a fine line in 
graveside humour. Of the three tales on 
offer. Hair is the finest, in which balding 
Stacy Keach is tempted to undergo a 
radical hair-replacement therapy which 
does far more than simply boost his rug. 
Wes Craven and Sam Raimi crop up in 


fleeting cameos to satisfy the hard-core 
genre fans. 


The High Crusade 

Directors Holger Neuhauser, Klaus Knoesel; 
USA/Germany 1994; Medusa MO 423; 

Certificate 15; 91 minutes; Producer Roland 
Emmerich; Screenplay Jurgen Egger, Lead 
Actors Rick Overton, John Rhys Davies, Debbie 
Lee Charrington, Catherine Punch 
A group of English knights, en route to 
Jerusalem, become unwelcome visitors 
on an alien space ship, in this cross 
between Monty Python and the Holy Grail 
and Spaced Invaders. After a funny first five 
minutes, this descends into leaden 
humour and farce. The problem seems to 
stem from European co-funding, which 
has the alien leader - played by a German 
- dubbed into English with a Scottish 
accent. Producer and sci-fi stalwart 
Roland Emmerich (Stargate, Moon 44) fails 
to unite the disparate threads. 


Night of the Running Man 

Director Mark L Lester; USA 1994; Hi-Fliers 
HFV 8291; Certificate 18; 89 minutes; Producer 
Mark L Lester, Screenplay Lee Wells; Lead 
Actors Scott Glenn, Andrew McCarthy, Janet 
Gunn, John Glover 

A run-of-the mill thriller plucked from 
obscurity by its prolonged torture 
sequence which will have even hardened 
viewers squirming. Boyish Andrew 
McCarthy attempts to outwit made-to- 
measure mobster Scott Glenn. McCarthy 
suffers with gusto, Glenn cements his 
reputation as the king of the B-movie and 
Janet Gunn adds glamour. 


Roswell 

Director Jeremy Kagan; USA 1994; PolyGram PG 
1076; Certificate 12; 87 minutes; Producer 
Jeremy Kagan; Screenplay Arthur Kopit, Jeremy 
Kagan, Paul Davids; Lead Actors Kyle 
MacLachlan, Dwight Yoakam, Kim Greist, 
Martin Sheen 

Based on a true stoiy. this enjoyable slice 
of science faction recounts the crash 
landing of a flying saucer in the 50s and 
the subsequent attempt to cover-up the 
close encounter by the US government. 
Kyle MacLachlan is terrific as the flag- 
waving. apple-pie eating soldier who 
discovers the spaceship and is ridiculed 
by everyone. Martin Sheen appears more 
than half way through and delivers a 
marvellous conspiracy theory speech 
worthy of Oliver Stone. 


Stalked 

Director Douglas Jackson; Canada 1994; First 
Independent VA 20234; Certificate 18; 91 
minutes; Producers Pierre David, Tom Berry; 
Screenplay Craig Hamann, Mark Evan 
Schwartz; Lead Actors Maryam D’Abo, Tod 
Fennell, IJsa Blount, Jay Underwood 
Nasty exploitation fodder with higher 
pretensions. After the opening speech 
which muses on the nature of male 
obsession - “suddenly, for no apparent 
reason, the simple attraction to a woman 
becomes compulsive" - Stalked descends 
into a world of cliche. 


Surviving the Game 

Director Ernest Dickerson; USA 1994; EV EW 
1312; Certificate 18; 92 minutes; Producer David 
Permut; Screenplay Eric Bemt; Lead Actors Ice 
T, Rutger Hauer, Charles S. Dutton, John C. 
McGinley, Gary Busey, F. Murray Abraham 
Yet another rehash of The Most Dangerous 
Game, elevated from obscurity by the top 
flight B-movie cast (Hauer. Busey and 
Abraham together at last) and Ernest 
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PRIVATE VIEW 


Animator Simon Pummell on the films of Ladislaw Starewicz 

Of rats and men 

Animators have one thing in common - 
we are all control freaks. And what could 
be more controllable than the inanimate? 

An animator manipulates every frame, 
but at a cost - this time consuming 
process devours chunks of your life. It’s as 
if the objec ts suck your time and energy 
away to feed their own lives. If the film¬ 
maker Ladislaw Starewicz were alive, I’m 
sure he would agree. One of the most 
popular stories about Starewicz is that he 
became an animator while attempting to 
film a natural history film with two live 
stag beetles fighting. During the shoot 
one of the combatants died, so Starewicz 
animated the corpse and discovered his 
vocation in life.This flamboyant 
opposition of death and life, of the 
artificial and the real, is what is so 
appealing about his work. 

The Cameraman's Revenge was screened 
in Moscow in 1912 and was an instant 
success. Af ter years of drawing, sculpting, 
experimenting with magic lanterns and 
studying entomology, Starewicz became a 
popular film-maker. The film’s portrayal 
of incestuous jealousy and intrigue is 
given a disturbing edge by the fact that 
all the characters are insects. The stag 
beetles who were plucked from the 
obscurity of the nature film star in this 
perverse drama. There is something 
fascinating and repulsive about watching 
these insects, encased in their hard 
skeleton shells, acting out our fleshly 
desires and manoeuvres. If you woke up 
tomorrow to find yourself Gregor in 
Kafka’s Metamorphosis' this is how you 
might carry on. The film’s obsession with 
cinematic voyeurism adds to the 
atmosphere: in one scene, secretly shot 
footage of lovers is publicly screened. As 
we watch the lovers caught on celluloid, 
their intimate moments shown to a 
crowd, it is hard to say which is more 
perverse, the cinematic apparatus or that 
the theatre audience is entirely made up 
of little insects. 

Starewicz spent the rest of his life 
involved in the manipulation of dead and 
artificial animals to create tableaux vivants. 

He animated obsessively, first in Russia 
and later, after the Russian revolution, in 
France. He was the undisputed controller 
of the world he created. His studio was no 
more than a small family business, with 
his daughter making costumes and 
acting in his films. His troupe of 
performers were a multitude of animal 
puppets, painstakingly constructed out of 
deer skin. wire, wood and dressed in 
beautifully made doll-like costumes. 

Starewicz inhabited an internal world, 
yet combined his claustrophobic 
animation with loosely shot verite footage 
of the real world. He was a storyteller 
who worked with fables and fairy tales 
but used their original crudity and bite. 

He used animal characters to make us 
look at humans in the light of animals 
rather than the sentimental reverse. He 
created comic and grotesque filmic 
portrayals of the world which looped 
together a huge range of disparate film 
languages: films that look increasingly 


Dickerson's watchable direction. Ice T 
coasts through as a streetwise homeless 
man picked out for target practice by 
wealthy maniacs who meet their match 
when lured back into the urban jungle by 
their prey. 


A Woman Scorned 

Director Andrew Stevens; USA 1993; Columbia 
TriStar CVT 21670; Certificate 18; 98 minutes; 
Producer Damian Lee; Screenplay Barry Avrich; 
Lead Actors Shannon Tweed, Andrew Stevens, 
Stephen Young, Kim Morgan 
Shannon Tweed tries to give an air of 
class to the erotic thriller genre. The 
result is a tepid concoction, treading a 
thin line between psychological thriller 
and soft core. Barry Avrich throws his all 
into the script: Tweed plays a devoted 
wife, then an unwilling whore and finally 
a lusty temptress hell-bent on revenge. 
Where is Delia Sheppard when you really 
need her? 



Backbeat 

Director Iain Sojtley, UK 1993; Columbia 
TriStar CVT 20712; Price £11.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S April 1994) 


A Business Affair 

Director Charlotte Brandstrom; 
UK/FrancefGermanyfSpain; EVS 1158; Price 
£10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S June 1994) 


Cool Runnings 

Director Jon Turteltaub; USA 1993; Walt Disney 
Pictures D223252; Price £10.99; Certificate PG 
(S&S April 1994) 


The Crow 

Director Alex Proyas; USA 1994; EVS 1157; Price 
£14.99; Certificate 18 
(S&S June 1994) 


Dark Habits (Entre tinieblas) 

Director Pedro Almodovar, Spain 1983; Tartan 
Video TVT1017; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 18 

Almodovar’s third feature, a deadpan 
comedy set in a convent, is about various 
enterprising nuns (Sister Sewer Rat 
among them) who take drugs, earn a 
little extra cash by selling cakes “made 
with the blood of Christ" and offer 
spiritual succour to local murderesses, 
prostitutes and junkies. The director 
approaches the blasphemous material 
with a cheerful understatement worthy 
of Bufiuel. Be warned, the print quality is 
a Jittle^qrky. (MFB No. 681) 



aude Chabrol; France 1993; Curzon 
CV 0052; Price £15.99; Subtitles; Certificate 15 
Tenebrously lit, intense study of sexual 
jealousy which makes for an atmospheric 
thriller, but is let down by a lurking 
strain of misogyny. Emmanuelle Beart is 
the beautiful young wife. Francois Cluzet 
her obsessed hotel-owner husband. 
Chabrol adapted the script from an 
original screenplay by Henri-Georges 
Clouzot. (S&S November 1994) 


Forever Amber 

Director Otto Preminger, USA 1947; Fox Video 
8540S; Price £10.99; Certificate U 
Stately costume pic. made around the 
time of the Gainsborough melodramas. 



Dark fairy tales: Town Rat. Country Rat' 

important in the age of cinema digital 
compositing. 

In Town Rat. Country Rat a simple fable 
is transformed by making the main 
characters rats. The rats are dressed as 
bumpkins and dandies, but finally look 
and behave like rats. They are unstable: 
appearing sophisticated until the cat 
arrives and they return to being rats. 

Once again, Starewicz shows us the thin 
divide between humans and animals, and 
by always choosing the least lovable of 
animals - rats and insects - makes the 
audience tread a line between horror and 
wonder. The action in Town Rat, Country 
Rat is interrupted by a long set piece 
about the amputation of the rats’ tails. 
Rats disconsolately hold up amputated 
stumps while cut off tail sections gain 
lives of their own, squirming and 
worming until chased and clubbed to 
death. The shot where the country rat 
holds up his apparently erect tail only to 
have the tip fall off, deserves a place in a 
thesis about ‘The phallic symbol in 
cinema’. These are fairy tales with all the 
darkness of the originals. 

At the start of The Mascot a toy puppy is 
brought to life by the tears of the 
sweatshop labour woman making it. The 
toy mascot is less realistic, more 
sentimental than many of Starewicz’s 
animals. The story of the toy’s odyssey is 
set against back projected live action 
footage of Paris streets, contrasting the 
sentimentality of the stop-motion puppet 
with indifferent documentary footage. 
Hanging by his neck from a car mirror, 
gripping onto a car registration plate or 
rolling in the gutter, the sweet little 
puppet is in constant danger. Starewicz 
never lets himself off the technical hook. 
Anyone who has created matte shots will 
smile with admiration at the mascot 
sitting in a shop display cabinet: the back 
of the cabinet is mirrored and in it swirls 
a Paris street. It would have been so much 
easier to have had a different cabinet: but 


then for a moment the little dog might 
have seemed safe from the city. 

What distinguishes Starewicz’s work is 
his use of material that would seem 
bland in the hands of lesser film-makers. 
The episodic nature of Starewicz’s shorts 
is expanded in his feature The Tale of the 
Fox. A story about a cunning fox’s rise to 
power and glory, it uses the repetitive 
nature of the traditional trickster story. 

A stream of animals sent by the king to 
subdue the fox meet humiliating ends, 
and finally the king himself is fooled. 

The piece succeeds because the tricks 
retain the element of glee and sadism 
found in old folk tales, while the 
indignities and beatings the victims are 
subjected to are realistic enough to give 
the film a sinister feel. There is also a nice 
sense of irony in seeing animals dressed 
in furs and finery - for example, a badger 
in a badger fur coat - reminding us what 
furs coats are made from. Again, he 
forces together categories; what does 
it mean to dress animals in their 
own skins? 

Any animator who embodies as many 
of the basic contradictions of animation 
as Starewicz does is going to be on my list 
of favourites. As someone who has spent 
time in solitude laboriously and 
delicately manipulating dead animals to 
create animated sequences, and then 
directed the live action shoot for the 
material they are to be combined with. I 
can identify with his obsessive playing 
with binary opposites; life/death, 
claustrophobia/agoraphobia, 
human/animal, fascination/repulsion. He 
does it so well, and he did it first. At 
the start of T he Tale of the Fox is a caption 
which reads: “This is not an animated 
cartoon, this is a revolution in the History 
of Cinema." I think we should allow 
Starewicz his grandiosity, he deserves it 
more than most. 

‘Ladislaw Starewicz- Selected Films’ is released 
on Connoisseur Video 
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but conspicuously lacking their clout. 
Linda Darnell does her best to smoulder 
as would-be wicked lady Amber: George 
Sanders makes a splendidly sardonic 
Charles II: the production design and 
costumes are lavish, and there’s a rousing 
recreation of the Great Fire of London. 
Preminger, though, is hardly the ideal 
director for the material. (MFB No. 176) 

Freaks 

Director Tod Browing; USA 1932; Visionary MJ 
020; Price Cl 5.99; B/W; Certificate IS 
A welcome video release for Tod 
Browning’s classic. Although billed as 
“the most startling horror stoiy of the 
abnormal and the unwanted", this is a 
surprisingly tender film that never seeks 
to make an exhibition of its misshapen 
protagonists. The so-called freaks are 
treated by ex-circus man Browning (and 
treat each other) with dignity throughout 
and are presented as innocents, whereas 
their tormentors, the Strong Man and 
Cleopatra the trapeze artist, receive 
gruesome punishment. (MFB No. 355) 

The Halls of Montezuma 

Director Lewis Milestone; USA 1950; Fox Video 
1214S; Price £10.99; Certificate PC 
It is perhaps a cruel irony that Milestone, 
director of the anti-war classic AH Quiet on 
the Western Front, was reduced to making 
propaganda pics like this at the tail-end 
of his career. This is a thoughtful affair, 
with Richard Widmark surprisingly 
effective as an idealistic ex-teacher turned 
soldier leading an attack on a Japanese 
island. (MFB No. 207) 

Love in the Strangest Way (Elies n'oublient pas) 

Director Christopher Frank; France 1994; 

Tartan Video TVT1210; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 15 

Unpretentious French thriller, glibly 
labelled a Fatal Attraction clone. The two 
films share similar plots, but Thierry 
Lhermitte is a far more ambiguous 
character than Michael Douglas in 
Adrian Lyne’s movie. Lhennitte plays a 
debt-collector who effectively trades in 
other people’s misery, and there is a 
sense he deserves everything he gets. (S&S 
November 1994) 

The Navy vs the Night Monsters 

Director Michael Hoey; USA 1966; First Goss 
Films SF 005; Price £12.99; Certificate PG 


This charts the happenings at a naval 
base on a remote island when a scientific 
team drop by with specimens acquired 
from Antarctica. Murderous penguins 
and carnivorous trees are among the 
attractions. (MFB No. 281) 

Painted Heart 

Director Michael Taav; USA 1992; Tartan Video 
TVT 1213; Price £15.99; Certificate 18 
(S&S May 1994) 


Paris Blues 

hrector M/tin Ritt; USA 1961; MGM/UA 
TiPrice£12.99, B/W;Certificate 12 
A sort of jazz counterpart to Minnelli’s 
An American in Paris, this musical drama is 
set in seedy, smokefilled basements, 
features a Duke Ellington score and a 
Louis Armstrong cameo, and stars Paul 
Newman and Sidney Poitier as beatnik 
musicians who fall for a couple of 
American tourists (Joanne Woodward. 
Diahann Carroll). Although it doesn't 
match up to Hud. the same director/star 
team’s effort of two years later, it’s still 
well worth a look. (MFB No. 339) 

The Queen 

Director Frank Simon; USA 1968; Unique Films 
UF 8009; Price £12.99; Certificate E 
This documentary goes behind the scenes 
of the Miss All-American Drag Beauty 
Pageant of 1967. which included Andy 
Warhol and Edie Sedgwick among the 
judges. While there is considerable 
fascination in the hair-plucking and 
make-up. the most effective moments are 
those in which the contestants, out of 
costume, simply sit and talk in their 
hotel rooms. 

(MFB No. 421) 

Samson and Delilah 

Director Cecil B. DeMille; USA 1949; Paramount 
VHR 4164; Price £10.99; Certificate U 
Memorably described by David Thomson 
as “one of the great trash epics", this 
could be described as a biblical Basic 
Instinct. It may have cost a fortune to 
make, but it has all the trimmings of the 
most lurid B-movie. The Philistines’ 
outfits resemble oversized watering cans, 
Victor Mature memorably wrestles with a 
lion at the beginning of the film and 
brings down a temple at the end. and 
Hedy Lamarr makes a marvellously 
coquettish Delilah. 


Shadows of Our Forgotten Ancestors 
(Tini Zabutych Predkiv) 

Director Sergo Paradjanov; USSR 1964; 
Connoisseur Video CR 172; Price £15.99; 
Subtitles; Certificate 12 

From its vertiginous opening sequence in 
which a tree crashes down on a 
woodsman, to its scenes of young lovers 
Ivan and Marichka in the forest, 
Paradjanov’s adaptation of a Ukrainian 
story is imbued with lyricism. It won a 
handful of festival awards, established 
the director in the West and put him at 
loggerheads with the Soviet authorities 
for the rest of his career. (MFB No. 418) 

Striking Distance 

Director Rowdy Henington; USA 1993; 
Columbia TriStar CVR 28642; Price £11.99; 
Certificate 18 
(S&S May 1994) 

The Ten Commandments 

Director Cecil B. DeMille; USA 1956; Paramount 
VHR 4163; Price £10.99; Widescreen; 

Certificate U 

Interminable biblical epic prefaced by an 
equally interminable account of where, 
how and why it was made. Cecil B. 
DeMille may be the last word in 
cinematic grandeur, but he comes across 
on camera like a small businessman 
trying to sell remaindered goods. At 
least Charlton Heston makes an 
ap propri ately solemn Moses. 
iNo^Ste) 

Three Colours: Red (Troii Couleurs: Rouge) 

^Director Krzysztof Kiesfowski; 

ince/Switzerland/Poland 1994; Artificial Eye 
ARTldS; Price £15.99; Subtitles; Certificate 15 
Kieslowski rounds off his Three Colours 
trilogy, and possibly his film career, in 
typically heremetic fashion. It's hard not 
to feel that Jean-LouisTrintignant as 
Judge Kern, is the key to the movie. A 
shabby, downmarket Prospero. who 
sickens of his obsession with 
eavesdropping on other people’s lives, his 
disgust perhaps mirrors that which the 
director now seems to feel for his 
profession. (S&S November 1994) 

The Three Musketeers 

Director Stephen Herek; USA 1993; Walt Disney 
Pictures D241972; Price £10.99; Certificate PG 
1994) 

Umberto D. 

Director Vittorjio De Sica; Italy 1953; Fabulous 
v World ClassjA WCC 4085; Price £15.99; B/W; 
tificate U 

An old man (Carlo Battisti) living off an 
inadequate pension struggles to make 
ends meet in post-war Italy. Vittorio 
De Sica’s movie is heart rending to 
watch, and as a piece of social protest, 
it holds surprisingly contemporary 
relevance. 

WJL The Mysteries of the Organism (WA 
Misterije Oranizma) 

Director Dusan Makavejev; Yugoslavia 1971; 
Connoisseur Video CR 173; Price £15.99; 
Subtitles; Certificate 18 

This is the director approved, slightly re- 
edited version of Makavejev’s film that 
was shown on Channel 4 television to a 
record number of telephone complaints 
(computer graphics are used judiciously 
in the infamous scene in which an artist 
makes a plaster cast of Jim Buckley’s 
penis). Controversy apart, the film is a 
fascinating collision of styles, using 
documentary, comedy and polemic, and 


offering both Western and Soviet 
perspectives. The clips from absurdly 
hagiographic Russian propaganda pics 
celebrating Stalin are a treat. 

(MFB No. 458) 


Retail Premiere 


A Better Tomorrow III 

Director Tsui Hark; Hong Kong 1989; Made In 
Hong Kong HK 017; Price £12.99; Widescreen; 
Certificate 18; Producer Tsui Hark; Screenplay 
Unknown; Lead Actors Chow Yun Fat, Anita 
Mui, Tony leung 

John Woo-style gangster pic with 
impressively choreographed set-pieces, 
but the narrative, which flits between 
Vietnam and Hong Kong, is likely to 
prove all but impenetrable to viewers 
who haven’t seen the two prequels. 


The Black Cat (II gatto nero) 

Director Lucio Fulci; Italy 1981; Redemption 
RFTN 054; Price £12.99; Widescreen; Certificate 
18; 88 minutes; Producer Giulio Sbarigia; 
Screenplay Biagio Proietti; Lead Actors Mimsy 
Farmer, Patrick Magee. David Warbeck 
Brooding, nasty horror pic directed with 
a certain style by Lucio Fulci. the man 
behind the cult movie Zombie Flesh Eaters. 
Loosely based on the Edgar Allan Poe 
story, this is set in a quaint, mythical 
English village where the policemen 
speak in Dixon of Dock Green -style 
platitudes. Patrick Magee is an 
embittered recluse who, in league with 
a diabolic black cat. commits a series of 
grisly murders. 


LeMiracule 

Director Jean-Pierre Mocky; France 1987; 
Lighthouse/Lumiere Lum 2186; Price £14.99; 
Subtitles; Certificate 18; 84 minutes; Producers 
Jean Cozes, Denis Freyd; Screenplay Jean-Pierre 
Mocky, Jean-Claude Romer, Patrick Gramier, 
Lead Actors Michel Serrault.Jean Poiret, Jeanne 
Moreau, Sylvie Joly 

Bawdy farce with Jeanne Moreau as 
a kind-hearted charity worker who 
accompanies a grizzled old hobo on a 
pilgrimage to Lourdes. The hobo plans 
to stage a miracle so as to swindle a 
fortune out of an insurance company. 


Not Mozart 

Directors Peter Greenaway/Jeremy Newson/Pat 
Gavin; UK 1991; Academy Video CAV 026; Price 
£12.99; Certificate IS 

Two short films originally shown on BBC 
2 as part of the 1991 Mozart Bicentennial 
celebrations. Peter Greenaway’s M is for 
Man, Music, Mozart seems to have more to 
do with the director’s obsessions than 
with the composer. Unsurprisingly, 
bodies and food are to the fore and the 
film unfolds as a list. Also included is 
Letters, Riddles and Writs directed by 
Jeremy Newson and Pat Gavin. 


The Other Hell (L'altro inferno) 

Director Bruno Mattei (aka Stefan Oblowsky); 
Italy 1981; Redemption RFTN 057; Price £12.99; 
Widescreen; Certificate 18; 90 minutes; Producer 
Arangelo Picci; Screenplay Claudio Fragasso; 
Lead Actors Franca Stoppi, Frank Garfield, 

Carlo De Meso, Sandy Samuel 
Atmospheric, often chilling Italian horror 
pic set in a convent and full of lurid 
imagery of bloody exorcisms, possessed 
nuns, squawking owls and the like. 

The surprisingly up-tempo disco style 
soundtrack is rather incongruous. 
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-Video Films- 



WE CAN SUPPLY ALL VIDEO FILMS LISTED / REVIEWED IN SIGHT AND SOUND 


(Dir. (U Chabidl 
C mm (widesowfl) 
jubta (Dmk Jarman) 
Wwmane (Derek Jarman) 
Strawberry & Chocolate (Wt) 
Philadelphia (Ton Hanks) 

A TV Dante (Peter Greenaway) 


15.99 

1599 

15.99 

15.99 
IS.W 

12.99 
IS.W 


roh.l-4 14.99 each 
(Chabrol) IS.W 


La&Jw StarewKj(t Short Stonet) IS.W 
12.99 
ISW 
IS.W 
I2.W 
I2.W 

The Lite A Times (X Alan Ginsberg IS.W 


fSe (HZ 1980) 
Might of San twemo 
Meph.uo /Hungary 1981) 
Blood Siuwd Shadow (Stdo) 

The Cat's Victim {Dir fate) 


Kenneth Anger 
line Part* De Flaw (( 

Nada (Claude Chabrol) | 
Innocent Blood (Anne Panllaud) 

La Bonne Aimet (On lebwbi 

PeppernMM Soda 

Spirits d the Dead (Bardot) 

The Return ol Martin Guerre 
Tout Va Been (Jane Fonda) 

52 Short Stones / (tan Godd 
Querefie (widescreen) ( 

Short Cob (widescreen) 
ton of the Suth Happiness 


Three Colours Bed 

15 


| Furs (Dx Seylenh) 

11 VitteBom (Federico fcftm) 
l ^mbcQo O (VittonoDeka) 
The OdTtBHjIe"^ ' 

Four Weddings and a TantraJ 
Huns ol Samt Archangel '• 
jack Be Nimbie B 
The 


w/s 


ngj* Dfum 

The Last Honoui 


IS.W 

15.99 

14.99 

12.99 

10.99 

1122. 


IS.W 

10.99 

IS.W 

IS.W 

IS.W 

IS.W 

ISW 

IS.w| 

119V 

ISW 

I2.W 

J & 


Vanya on 


4?iwl Street 


Dear Diary (Hawn Horetti) 

Hard Boiled • Soi Set ~ 


IS.W 

_U22 

199? 


Last Honour Of lathanna Slum IS.W 
The Ako«e(aica L'Akore) D'Amatc 
Lib Marteen (Fassbinder) ^ 

Cross Creek 

Strange Love of Martha hrer 
Tom and fn (Wilem Dafoe) 

The DewTs Playground (Schepisi) 

A Bronx Tale (Robert De Hro) 

Wagner (] Tape Box Set) 

Ai Mo Borei (Empire ol Passion) 


(Julio Medem) IS.W 
[Fitica/r32||Wen*r Hertog) IS.W 
Enigm of nspar Hauser IS W 

Strouek IS.W 

Twm Peaks - Compfote(IO Iapes) 99.99 
Toodi of M Laserdisc 24.99 
The Eiterminating Angel (Bunuel) I5,W 
Simon of the Desen (Inmwf) IS.W 
Virxbana (Bom»T) ^ IS.W 

fdrard Hunch 


Dark Habits (Almodovar) IS.W 

love m the Strangest Way IS.W 

Painted Heart (Michael !w| IS.W 

Mma IS.W 

The An of lo»e iBoroway*|| 12.99 

% Pleasure (Joe D'Amato) 12.99 

Black Candies (Redemption) 12.99 

Barocco (Andre Tedune) IS.W 

La Carae (The Flesh) IS.W 

Wr. Mysteries ol the Otgamsm 15.99 

Hot Hoiart (880-1982) 13.W 

Shadows of Our Forgotten AnmiorsIS.W 
Preston Sturges-The Rne i Fall*. 13.99 


v/s 


12 99 

F2W Hawks And Sparrows (Pasol.J 
IO W Dtkalog • Pam 1-5 (2 id 

17 W Dekalog • Pam 4-10 (21 

Lancffoe fib Ik 
M anhattan Murder Mystery 
Caged Heat (Jonathan Demme) 
Olympiad (Rieiemta|| 2 Tapes 
Faust (Jan SvenmafiljH 


12.99 

12.99 
I0W 

39.99 
IS.W 


Education Angbise - «/t| 
Dressage w/s 

Scrubbers (Writers of Scun^ 

Le Miracide (Jean-Pierre Mocky) 
Cinema Paradiso w/s 
The Hairdresser's 
Les Valseusev - w/s 
Hon here (e Heros - w/s 
The Icicte Thief - w/s 
Lima Madigan w/s 
Schmdlen List pirfit) 
Amarmg Howard Hughes 
TaksoOtofte. 

Stones from a Hying Trunk 
I am a Dancer 


12.99 

12.99 

10.99 

14.99 

9.99 
9.99 
9.W 
9.99 
9.99 

9.99 
1999 

10.99 
10.99 
10.99 
10.99 


Defeiery 7-21 days 


J U.K.: £2 -1 Tape Europe: {6 SO up to J tapes Outside Europe: Cl2ttp to 3 tapes Afforderr 
fSOp udi additional tap*) (12 aodi addUmai tope) (£3 each addrtioMl tope) recorded delivery 

| Comprehemiye video catalogue: UK £ fat of the world £3 - over I7,00C t&ft i AHpncei include VAT 


tu Mon-Fri 10<im-6pm f** e mail □ □□□ 

0171-372 2025 0171-372 2072 Channeled @ Delphi. Com s8sa^^.u«»on wiwwd.uk 



LEARN 

FILM 

MAKING 


SIX WEEK SUMMER WORKSHOPS AVAILABLE AT 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY & 


NEW YORK FILM ACADEMY 


DIRECT YOUR OWN SHORT FILMS IN OUR 
HANDS-ON INTENSIVE WORKSHOPS 
USING 16MM ARRIFUEX CAMERAS. 
LEARN CONCEPTS OF STORY, DIRECTING, 
CAMERA, LIGHTING, SOUND AND EDITING 
IN A TOTAL IMMERSION COURSE 
TAUGHT BY AWARD-WINNING INSTRUCTORS. 


NEW WORKSHOPS STARTING EVERY MONTH 


“CARPE DIEM 


TUITION $4000 


NEW YORK FILM ACADEMY 

100 EAST 17TH STREET NYC 10003 
TEL: 212-674-4300 FAX: 212-477-1414 

FORMERLY LOCATED AT THE 

TRIBECA •F'l L.M CENTER 


til 


FILM PRODUCTION 
COURSE 

Learn by shooting a film under the 
supervision of top professionals at 
London s major production centre. 

Prominent Studios is the only 
feature film production centre 
where training is available. 

The " Future in Films " course 
comprises of intense, practical 
evening and weekend sessions. 
You will learn the essential aspects 
of film making by writing and 
shooting your own production with 
other students. 

PANICO WORKSHOP 

On successful completion of the 
course, you may join the "Panico" 
Workshop. This will give you 
access to the equipment, facilities 
and advice, enabling you, together 
with other students, to make 
your own productions. 


Course l nit. Prominent Studios. 
68a Delaney St. London NWI 7RY. 
l Tel: 071 284 1163 J 



MA Film & TV 

Central London based 
masters programme 

Offers the following modules: 

■ Theories of Authorship 

■ Structuralism and Genre 

■ The Film and TV Audience 

■ Realism and Anti-Realism 

■ Film, Culture and Society 

■ Hollywood 1900-1940 

■ British Cinema 1927-47 

■ British Television Drama 

■ The Documentary Tradition 

■ Public Service Broadcasting 

■ TV Genres and Gender 

■ Third World Cinema 

■ Soviet Cinema 

■ Production Studies 

■ Women and Film Narrative 

■ European Cinema since 
1945 

Contact Dr Robert Peck, School of 
Communication, 18-22 Riding 
House Street, London W1P 7PD 
Tel 0171 911 5000 ext 2738 



W e believe the world is changing faster than anyone can 
imagine. That things are getting harder, not easier. We 
believe opportunity does not come in the form of a lottery 
ticket but through commitment, focus, self discipline, and 
the ability to work hard. We believe time is precious. That it 
is not enough to commit to change, one must commit to 
always changing. 

Vancouver Film School has developed commercial pro¬ 
duction curriculums that are equal or superior to the best 
programs in the world. The difference is our programs take 
less time... a lot less. 

Full-time 

Direct Education ™ programs in: 

Film Production ■ Classical Animation 
Portfolio Film Production ■ 3D Computer Animation 
Acting for Film & Television ■ Certified Alias Programs 
Multimedia Production ■ Certified Avid Programs 

Call. Compare. Nothing does. 



VANCOUVER FILM SCHOOL 

1 - 800 - 661-4101 

#400 - 1168 HAMILTON STREET, VANCOUVER, B.C. CANADA V6B 2S2 



































Letters are welcome, and should be addressed to 
the Editor at Sight and Sound, British Film 
Institute. 21 Stephen Street, Umdon W1P1PL 
Facsimile 0171 436 2327 

Strikingly lucid Stone 

From Andre Seewood 

In response to the recent reflection on 
Oliver Stone's Natural Bom Killers, by Larry 
Gross (S&S March): how can someone ask 
and answer the most important questions 
about the film and yet completely dismiss 
the central point that he had so carefully 
examined? Gross is astute and correct when 
he says that *Natural Bom Killers is a film 
about film," and palpably on target when he 
says that the film is “an attempt to look at 
how an 'image culture’ has taken over from 
immediate experience." But he is com¬ 
pletely incoherent when he says that the 
film is a failure as a work of art, or that it is 
sloppy, awkward, and lacks intellectual 
rigour. It seems clear to me that Stone sim¬ 
ply took the conventional criminal road 
movie and placed it in a multi-faceted form 
that satirises America’s over-dependence on 
images and their transmission. The satire is 
aimed directly at music videos, cartoons, 
tabloid television, sitcoms, news, films, all 
of the mediums which are now presenting 
images and directing our consumption of 
images. If contradictions, gaps in logic and 
lack of viewpoint are brought to the surface, 
these flaws are simply inherent within the 
conventional narrative representation that 
Stone has directed us to see. by stripping 
away the usual devices that once cloaked 
them. Stone has created the objectivity to 
allow the spectator to analyse (rather than 
identify with) violent images of violent peo¬ 
ple. Gross dismisses this objectivity as a lack 
of viewpoint. 

As far as calling the film awkward and 
sloppy. Gross is grossly mistaken - that 
Stone has used multiple media and film 
stock to present his satire is the film’s most 
strikingly lucid concept. The aggression on 
screen matches the aggression of form in 
Natural Bom Killers. Rather than murder Hol¬ 
lywood action cinema. Stone has reinter¬ 
preted the presentation of action in film on 
deeper formal and/or content levels. Gross 
just couldn’t hang on for the ride. 

Michigan, USA 


Jean Renoir’s wife 

From Anthony Slide 

For the last two years of Jean Renoir’s life, 
Robert Gitt and I had the great honour to 
spend most weekends with him and his wife 
Dido, screening various films to keep him 
entertained. We introduced him to the work 
of Humphrey Jennings, whom he greatly 
admired, and at Francois Truffaut’s insis¬ 
tence ran a number of Preston Sturges fea¬ 
tures. A few days before his death, we 
showed him the last film he ever watched. 
Fritz Lang’s M. 

It was therefore with great interest that I 
read Philip Strick’s review of the Renoir Let¬ 
ters (S&S March), and I would like to correct 
a couple of mistakes. Firstly, the Letters do 
not provide the first indication of Rumer 
Godden’s negativity towards Michael Pow¬ 
ell’s Black Narcissus. She wrote of the film in 
her 1989 autobiography. A House with Four 
Rooms. This also contains a wonderfully 
vivid and authentic portrait of Dido Renoir. 


(Dido just hated what Godden had to say, 
and passed the book on to me.) 

A more important error in Strick’s review 
is the statement that Alberto Cavalcanti was 
Dido Renoir’s uncle. This is not true. Dido 
was always very circumspect in discussing 
Cavalcanti, and it was only after her death 
that I learned why. from her sister Dirce. 
Both Dido’s and Cavalcanti’s families were 
prominent members of Brazilian society, 
and while not related. Dido and her two sis¬ 
ters grew up in close friendship with Caval¬ 
canti. who was older. He wrote wonderful 
letters to the girls, told in comic strip form - 
thanks to Dirce, 1 am now the proud owner 
of these. When Jean married Dido, he was 
still legally married to his first wife. Cather¬ 
ine Hessling. This brief period of bigamy 
was something that always worried Dido, 
and even when she returned to France with 
Jean’s body, she was nervous that the French 
authorities might find her papers to be out 
of order. The bigamy did more than worry 
Alberto Cavalcanti, it outraged him, and he 
refused to have anything to do again with 
either Jean or Dido. 

California, USA 

Alluding to violence 

From Alan Pavelin 

Your correspondent Fred Aicken (S&S April) 
is quite right in comparing the no-holds- 
barred depiction of violence unfavourably 
with the more restrained depiction which 
used to have to be observed. 

As an example, consider John Ford's The 
Searchers, now regarded as one of the finest 
films ever made. The storyline is exception¬ 
ally violent, with the rape and murder of a 
mother and daughter plus assorted other 
scalpings, massacres, etc. If this was remade 
in the Stone/Tarantino manner, all these 
horrors would be reconstructed in loving 
detail, but does anyone seriously suggest 
that a better film would result? It is 
infinitely more satisfying to have these 
events alluded to in the way they are, as 
when John Wayne says "What d’ya want me 
to do. draw y’a picture?" to tell us about the 
violation and killing of the elder daughter. 

Unlike Ford, Robert Bresson was not con¬ 
strained by the codes of the time (1983) 
when he made L'Argent. A Stone/Tarantino 
remake would doubtless lovingly dwell on 
the heads split open by the axe murderer, 
but it would ruin the picture. Bresson’s sub¬ 
tle allusions are infinitely preferable. 

I am not arguing for censorship, which 
raises quite different issues - such as the 
relationship, if any, between screen and real 
life violence. I am merely arguing that, with 
occasional exceptions such as Kieslowski’s 
A Short Film About Killing where it is justified 
by the context, explicit violence makes a 
film worse, not better. A similar argument 
applies, in my view, to explicit sex. 
Chislehurst, Kent 

Boy censors Girl 

From Ray Brady 

After negotiating a theatrical and video dis¬ 
tribution deal with Metro Tartan in Febru¬ 
ary 1994. James Ferman was shown a video 
copy of our film Boy Meets Girl. He advised 
Metro Tartan that owing to the then furore 
over video violence and the undecided polit¬ 
ical position towards films that included 
violent content, the chance of it receiving 


video certification in the near future was 
highly unlikely. Metro Tartan therefore 
decided that it would no longer be in their 
interests to acquire UK rights to it (a limited 
theatrical release would not be economi¬ 
cally viable on a film with no name talent 
and without video rights to realise the profit 
to justify an advance and publicity costs). 

Attempting to appeal against the BBFC's 
unjust decision, we. as the producers, 
decided to take the film to various presti¬ 
gious festivals around Europe (i.e. Edin¬ 
burgh, Vienna, Sitges and so on) and to form 
a lobby of support for our film - the main 
argument and polemic being to highlight 
our criticisms of the BBFC's failure to deal 
effectively with the issue of violence in film. 
The Board’s policy is the editing of violence 
into palatable “entertainment", removing 
any naturalistic portrayals of violent effects 
such as pain, suffering and consequence. 

For many years the BBFC’s intention to 
protect British audiences has determined 
their policy of removing any material that 
could be interpreted as prurient viewing. 
Although having the best intentions we 
believe the BBFC’s methods have been hav¬ 
ing the reverse effect to their desired inten¬ 
tions, in that audiences have slowly been 
inured to and attracted to violent action 
through the lack of representation of realis¬ 
tic unattractive pain and misery. 

We have succeeded in finally winning an 
uncut theatrical certificate and have been 
advised by the BBFC that a video release will 
now be possible, dependent on public and 
critical responses to Boy Meets Girl. 

In other words, the BBFC says. ‘Let the gen¬ 
eral public and film critics watch your film 
and if they are not too negatively vociferous 
and outraged by your “artistic endeavour", 
if the daily newspapers don’t fabricate sen¬ 
sationalist copy-cat horror stories (that sell 
millions of papers without any form of 
financial redress to the producers and credi¬ 
tors of controversial films, when scaremon- 
gering is proved unfounded), then we will 
grant you a video certificate.’ 

We are now preparing to face trial by 
ordeal. We see Boy Meets Girl as 'art/exploita- 
tion’. an artistic subversion of the horror- 
exploitation genre. We as film-makers are 
taking the responsibility for the images we 
put up on the screen; their disquieting 
effect was calculated to go against normal 
viewing experience. We intended Boy Meets 
Girl to make audiences feel uncomfortable, 
guilty, repelled. We are challenging our 
audience, asking them important questions. 
The only question our critics are asking is. 
Should we have the right to affront their 
artistic sensibilities? The critics are not our 
target audience. It is the people that enjoy 
watching extremely violent action and hor¬ 
ror films that we wanted to address and lis¬ 
ten to our filmic arguments. 

London SW17 

Additions and corrections 

January 1995 p. 57: In the credits of Shallow 
Grave, the Producer is Andrew Macdonald, 
not Andrew MacDonald. 

April 1995 p. 4: Working Title, not Propa¬ 
ganda, produced French Kiss: p. 47: in the 
credit list of The Madness of King George, assis¬ 
tant director Mary Soan not Sloane; p. 55: 
The film’s title is One Hundred and One Dalma¬ 
tians not One Hundred and One Dalmations 
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RTHOUSJh 


RODUCTIONS LTD 


presents the finest in European cinema 



New Release % 


Also available 


Andre Techine’s 


The Trial 





f 






Orson Welles described The 
Trial as 'The best Aim I 
ever made". Based on 
Franz Kafka's enigmatic 
novel, its visual impact and 
the eternal significance of 
its message make The Trial 
essential viewing. 


Starring Isabelle Adjani and Gerard Depardie 



With the two biggest stars of European cinema, 
Isabelle Adjani and Gerard Depardieu in early leading 
roles, Barocco is an essential film for any collector - 
a compelling, labyrinthine thriller with striking 
photography from the reknowned Bruno Nuytten who 
went on to direct Adjani in Camille Claudel (also 
available). 

Coming soon: Marco Ferreri's La Came, Karoly 
Makk's Another Way, Claude Chabrol's La Rupture, 
the Angel Films erotic collection including Tinto 
Brass' Miranda, the Taste Of Fear horror collection 
including Mario Bava's Blood & Black Lace. 



Jean Becker's One Deadly 
Summer is a gripping, 
psychological thriHer, with 
Isabelle Adjani giving one of 
her best ever performances 
as the manipulative and 
cunning Ble. 


L’Ecllsse 

THO Ec<ipM 


u 



Michelangelo Antonioni has 
just received a life-time 
achievement award from 
the American Academy. 
L'Ecli$8e, featured at this 
year's Oscar ceremony, 
portrays the deeply 
passionate relationship 
between Alain Delon and 
Monica Vftti. 


Mephisto 



Winner of the 1982 Oscar 
for Best Foreign Him, 

Istvan Szabo'8 Mephisto is 
a powerful and disturbing 
look at a man's self 
deception when faced with 
the seductive nature of evil. 
A world cinema classic, 
featuring an outstanding 
central performance from 
Klaus Maria Brandauer. 


Please rush me the following videos at £15.99 each (inc p&p). I enclose payment in full the sum of 
£ _ cheque/postal order made payable to CPS Offers, 

or credit card account no _ Expiry date. 


Barocco Qty Qj The Trial Qty [] L’Eclisse Qty [] La Grande Illusion Qty [] 
One Deadly Summer Qty [] Mephisto Qty [] Buffet Froid Qty □ 


Name 


Address 


Total 


Postcode 


Signed. 


Card holders must use the address to which statements are sent, (overseas - please apply for mailing rates). 

Please allow 28 days for delivery. 

Also available from HMV, Virgin Megastores, Tower Records, Harrods and all good video stockists. 


La Grande Illusion 



La Grande Illusion, one of 
the greatest anti-war films, 
represented a turning point 
in Jean Renoir's career and 
was recently featured in 
tne BBC's Omnibus tribute 
to the director. A 
presentation box set is also 
available, including the 
original screenplay. 


Ocflw*«l BUof 's 

Buffet Froid 


roid O 


' V 


Wickedly comic with an 
excellent central 
performance from Gerard 
Depardieu, Bertrand BHer's 
(Los Valseuses, Mere! La 
Vie) Buffet Froid is a 
scabrous, bizarre, black 
comedy of the highest 
order. 


Send lo 
CPS Offers, 
P0 Box 4619, 
London §E1 1YG 
or telephone 


0171 211 54112 


available to buy on video at £15.99 each (inc p&p). Just call 01712115412 































For the first time ever on video 

ONE OF THE GREATEST FILMS EVER MADE 



Starring 
David Niven 


Available 

FROM ALL GOOD 
VIDEO RETAILERS 

£ 9.99 


SRP 


Sleeve contains original cinema advertising poster 


It’s out of this world! 





